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INTRODUCTION. 


Tus compilation of these Speeches of the late lamented 
Viceroy and Governor Generar or Ivpoia, Eart ofr Mayo 
was undertaken by the Eprror about three years ago ut 
the sugyestion of ilis Highness The Maharajah of Pcr- 
Testa G. C. S. I. who considered that their publication 
in a permanent form might be highly serviceable to the 
Indian Pubke generally, and the Native Princes in partieu- 
lar, to many of whom His Lordship was attached by ties of 
personal friendsinp. Fully apprecianng the value of His 
Highness's suggestion and believing with him that these 
Speeches contained much matter that ought to tind a per- 
manent ple m Euglish hterature, F obtained permission of 
the late Viceroy to edit the same. It was my wish to pre- 
sent the Volume to his Excellency on its completion. 
But vo it was not fated to be. There is no doubt that had 
he been alive, ke would have witnessed with cousiderable 
sutinfaction on a Volume which contains the best utterances 
of his life-time, a mirror as it were of his political career of 
tive aud twenty years with its strifes, its sorrows, and its dis- 
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appointments as well as its joys and triumphs—erowned 
at last with the highest confidence and favor of his Sove- 
reign. Independently of the melancholy interest which they 
must now possess, after the fearful tragedies that have been 
enacted, his Lordship being one of the principal actors, 
these Speeches, I need hardly say, will possess an intrinsic 
value as many of them are master-pieces of eloquence, 
teeming with treasures of true statesmanship and adminis 
trative wisdom and displaying a vigor of style, a clearness of 
diction, a sincerity of thought, a candor of feeling, and a 
loftiness of patriotism, such as would in the veridict of 
sm unbiassed posterity, place him in the rank of Britain’s 
truest heroes. Containing as they do, valuable and 
varied discussions on important questions of English and 
Anglo-Indian politics, these Speeches cannot but be emi- 
nently interesting, useful and instructive to the English 
statesman and the Indian aspirant after political fame. 
In the Durbar Speeches “we see Lorp Mayo in every line : 
the frank and courteous and enlightened gentleman, but ut 
the same time, the strong and worthy Representative of the 
Queen and the unmistakeable Ruler of the Empire, Every Na- 
tive Prince who met him, looked upon Lorp Maro as the ideal 
of an English Viceroy. They all felt instinctively that they 
could place perfect confidence in everything that he tuld 
them, and their respect, T ought rather to say, their rever- 
ence was all the deeper because while they knew that he 
was their master, they felt also that he was their friend.” 
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In them will be found valuable lessons on practical admin- 
istration for the Maharajahs, Nawabs and Feudatories of 
Hindustan in whose hands the destinies of thousands 
have been entrusted by Providence, as also a rare admix- 
ture of classic eloquence with modern many-sided-ness, a 
masterly grasp of details and a wonderful far-sighted-nese 
—qualities most necessary for successful statesmanship. And 
further, they challenge the admiration of politicians of every 
shade, who are capable of doing homage to great intelli- 
gence, to surpassing oratorical power, to untiring energy, to 
invincible courage, and to high-minded disinterestedness, 
devoted without stint for more than a quarter of a century 
to the service of those who by the favor of his Sovereign, were 
entrusted to his care. 

The peerless intelligence, the bracing fidelity, the native 
nobleness and catholicity, the tender beauty and reverence 
of his utterances, his wonderful mastery over the great 
subjects he handled, his breadth of view, the comprehen- 
siveness of his grasp, the largeness of his sympathy and 
above all the essential humanity of his tone, rendered Lord 
Mayo much admired and beloved in the house of Commons. 
In this Volume, he displays “an acute and vigorous intellect 
disciplined in all its faculties by laborious study, trained to 
liabits of clear and exact reasoning, and remarkable alike for 
its powers of analysis and discrimination. for the logical abili- 
ty with which it grapples with questions before it, for the in- 
tense and sustained concentration of its strength on its 
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chosen subjects and for the native sagacity and good sense 
with which it saw its way to the hidden truth ; a fine imagi- 
nation that stands back as the hand-majid of a robust under- 
standing, a complete command over his accumulated re- 
sources, a love of the orignal and independent investigation 
going back to the fountain head and never satisfying with 
gnesses and traditions ; an indefatigable assiduity and patience 
of examination, a most scruplous carefulness in the statement 
of facts, a simple lucidity of expression and day-light dis- 
tinctness of thought, ever in the most complicated political 
questions of the day, a conscientious slowness in forming 
conclusions, combined with great strength, earnestness and 
decision in maintaining the opinions which he at length ar- 
rived at “and with and above all other virtues, surrounding 
them with a sacred halo seen not shewn, a scrious con- 
sciousness of heavy responsibility with which he had heen 
intrusted by the Qucen and the Parliament of England. 

Lorp Maros’ Speeches are all clearly characterized foy a 
strongly marked feeling bearing the image of the man. Tho 
“exalted seriousness of view, the high moral standard, the 
transparent clearness of exposition, the quiet earnestness of con- 
viction, the sustained confidence in his conclusions, resting ns 
they do on solid grounds and fully examined premines, the 
minute accuracy and finish, the strict truthfulness aud 
sincerity, saying nothing for mere effect,” appear everywhere 
in the following pages. And the style is in harmony with 
the thought—pure, chaste, lucid, aptly expressive, unaflucted, 
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uninvolved, English undefiled, scholarly yet never pedantic, 
strong yet not hard or dry and when the subject naturally 
called for it clothing itself in the rich hues and the beauti- 
ful forms of a practised fancy that illumines while it adorns his 
thought. 

‘These Speeches will have a permanent value not only for 
the treasures of learning which they contain and the light 
which they throw on questions of the deepest importance 
to the Hindoo as well as the Englishman but for the instruc- 
tive example which they present of rare virtues, never more 
needed than at this moment. They furnish lessons to the 
statesmen, political economists and administrators which they 
would do well to ponder over and profit by—lessons of patient 
and persevering research, of seruplous accuracy of thought 
and independent investigation and of a conscientious slowness 
in the publication of facts and opinions which can be properly 
established only by long and diligent inquiry. 

These speeches are not only political documents of the 
deepest significance, but take at once a place in the fore- 
most ranks of English Literature. They contain not only 
Juminous discussions of the most intricate English and Anglo- 
Indian political problems but at the same time form a noble 
gallery of works of Art, of treasures of that rare combination 
of genius, talent and skill which forms the best oratory. A 
sense of living truth, a wide sympathy with human 
nature, and a faith in the supremacy of moral Law in 
the direction of human affairs, were qualities possessed by 
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him in a preeminient degree. The reader in perusing 
these speeches will no doubt be struck with the arguments 
marshalled with wonderful logical sequence and precision 
and will have his attention fixed as naturally as he breathes 
the air and will pass on imperceptibly from the piercing 
vehemence, the fiery passion, the sublime grandeur, to the 
tenderness, grace and humanity, power of self-rostraint, a 
calm and unvarying purpose, and an unfaltering adherence to 
fized convictions. 

It would be difficult to over-praise the literary and 
rhetorical merits of Lorp Mayo’s speeches without exception, 
‘They have been aptly described as an educating power. As 
the embodiment of political and social views and states- 
manly wisdom of an carnest and upright Administrator who 
ruled with marvellous success and with consummate tact 
and prudence an Empire thirteen times larger than Britain, who 
as the Representative of Her Majesty the Queen, discharged 
his high functions with entire self-devotion and indomitable 
energy, whose suavity of demeanor endeared him to all with 
whom he came in contact, one whose princely hospitality wou 
the golden opinion of even his bitterest political opponents 
especially of one whose glorious martyrdom in the service 
of his Country, his Religion and Humanity, unprecedented 
in the History of India, will be remembered to the latest day 
by the future generations of Hindoos and Englishmen with 
the tenderest feelings of sadness, this Volume it is hoped will 
possess a truly enduring interest not only with his numer- 
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ous friends and admirers both here as well as in England but 
with those who differring intensely as they did with Maro 
the politican, learned to admire the dignity and solidity of 
character of Mayo the man. 

The land which gave Lorp Mavo birth and which nurtured 
him in his childhood, whether we consider her ancient tra- 
ditions or the glorious achievements of her sons, even if she is 
not entirely unique, will compare favorably wich any country 
in the face of the earth. Ireland has sent forth from her 
bosom over the widest arena of human enterprize and in 
all the highest branches of human knowledge, a noble band 
of scholars nnd divines, philosophers and poets, statesmen 
and warriors who challenge the admiration of the world. 
From the sixth to the ninth century of the Christian er, 
righ missionaries swarmed in Europe to raise from the depths 
of ignorance, debasement and shame, the benighted heathen> 
of France, Germany, England and Scotland, and these strav- 
gers by their piety, devotion and zeal exercised a powerful 
influence on the destiny of Europe. Many of these noble 
pioneera of European civilization, gathered round the throne 
of Charlemagne, eager for metaphysic combat and foremost 
in all literary’ tournaments, became the supple and power- 
ful instruments of the civilization he sought to promote. 
Aa great soldiers, Irishmen have gained immortal laurels 
both at home and abroad. On the bloody fields of 
Clontarf, Aughrim, Blackwater and Limerick, on the ram- 
parts of Lafelt, the slopes of Fontenoy and on the plaing 
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of Raucoux, Luzara, Embrun, and Cremona, their fiery dash 
and matchless onset told fearfully on their enemies, in 
literature, art and politics, Ireland contributed some of the 
greatest men who adorn English History. From Ireland camo 
forth those noble poets Goldsmith and Moore, the artists 
Mulready and Maclise, and Tyndall who is now enlighten- 
ing the youths of England in the paths of science. It was 
Ireland too that produced that noble array of administra- 
tors and orators whose memories are embalmed in the an- 
nals of “the bar, the senate and the tented field.” The glor:- 
ous achievements of Wellington and Wellesley, the wisdom 
of Castlereah, the magnificent genius of Palmerstone, tho 
Demosthenic fire of Grattan and Plunkett, the noble patri- 
otism of Shiel, the comprehensive mind of Flood, the splen- 
dor of Bushe, the learning of Bull, the noble eloquence of 
Burke, the unrivalled pursuasiveness of Sheridan, the moru 
than mortal energy of O'Connell and last though not the 
least, the rare combination of the gentleman and the Ruler 
in Lord Mayo, will be treasured up for ever in the grato- 
ful remembrance of the British people, long after their island 
home should have become # summer resort, a curiosity 
to visit, for the children of the great Anglo-Saxon republics 
that are now growing up in the New and Southern Worlds. 
The Right Honorable Ricuarp Sourtawe.t Bourke, Sixth 
Earl of Maro in the peerage of Ireland, Viscount Mayo of 
Monycrower, Baron Naas of Naas Co Kildare, the late Viciroy 
and Governor General of India K. P. G.M. S. I was 
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born in Dublin on the 21st of February 1822, the very day 
of the month in which fifty years afterwards, his murdered 
corpse was borne in mournful procession through the streets 
of Caloutta to be placed on board the Daphne which was 
to carry it to its last resting place in the British Isles. His 
Lordship belonged to the noble and illustrious house of Clanri- 
earde, said to have derived their lineage from the old Vis- 
counts Bourke of Mayo, but the representation of that fami- 
ty is now vested in Aylmer Bourke Lambs Esq. of Boyton 
Co. Wilts, Vice-President of the Lincan Society. John 
Bourke the third son of David Bourke Esq. of Monycrower 
o. Mayo, was a Captain of Horse under the Marquess of 
Ormonde during the troubles of Ireland in 1641, at the ter- 
mingtion of which he took up his abode at Kill Co. Kildare 
and married Catherine, the accomplished daughter of Mr. Fay 
and niece of Sir Paul Davys. Lord Mayo was the eldest son of 
Hon. J. Bourke, fifth Earl of Mayo and of Anne Charlotte, 
the only daughter of Hon. John Jocelyn of Fair Hill Co. 
Louth, the third son of the first Earl of Roden. His grand- 
father, Right Reverend Richard Bourke was the Lord Bishop 
of Waterford ond Lismore and married Frances, second 
daughter of the most Reverend Robert Fowler, Lord Arch- 
bishop of Dublin and his great grandfather, the third Earl 
of Mayo (who died in 1794 after enjoying the Earldom only 
for two years) wes for a long period Lord Archbishop of 


Tuam ; 80 that Lord Maro was trebly connected with the 
former dignitaries of the Irish Church. 
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Lonp Maro was educated in the Trinity College Dublin 
where he graduated himself as Master of Arts in 1851 and 
latterly he received from the University of Dublin, the 
Honorary Degree of L. L. D. As & boy, his Lordship was re- 
marked for his intelligence and amiability and gave ample indi- 
cations of that right royal nature which afterwards received 
its fullest developement. Young Bourke combined habits of 
deep study with active observation in an unusual degree 
and although trebly connected with the dignitaries of tho 
Irish Church, he displayed very little taste for the clerica} 
profession, but the ecclesiastical influences of his early life 
were somewhat “ evangelical”. 

After finishing his University education, Lory Mayo travel- 
Jed in the Continent. He wrote an admirable work entitled 
St. Petersburgh and Moscow * which displays the marvel- 
Jous acuteness with which he surveyed the scenes and poli- 
tical institutions in the capital of the Czar. It bas been 
justly remarked that this book of the youth of twenty-four 
contains Lord Mayo im miniature. There is evident an 
intense love of sight-seeing marked by great powers of obser- 
vation and by accuracy and judgment in recording the 
results of that observation. Mr. Bourke then had only a 


« 1, Petersburgh ond Moscow, # Visit to the Court of the Czar— 
By Richard Southwell Bourke Esq. In Two Volumes ; London ; Colburn 
3846”, In itealf the Book is well worth perusal at a lively and interest- 
ing discussion of Russia and Russian question in 1848. Im the light 
of India in the past three yoors, it is a book full of new meaning to all 
who would read aright the character of the lamented Governor Generql. 
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distant proapect of succeeding to the Earldom. His uncle 
the Earl though without issue, was a vigorous old widower. 
Beyond opening to him the best society in London and 
on the Continent when he set out on bis travels, Richard’s 
expectations im no way to have affected his character 
unless for good. 

Lorp Mayo at the age of twenty-three, while plain Mr. 
Richard Southwell Bourke “on the evening of the Derby 1845”, 
® period when the Russian Empire was little known tothe Bri- 
tish Public, “driven neither by superabundance of love nor 
scantiness of money—the causes which so often in the present 
day send young gentlemen on their travels” left London to 
travel in the Continent. Sailing to Hamburgh, he crossed. 
to Lubeck and there took the Steamer for St. Petersburgh. 
In his Book he notices with peculiar felicity all points of im- 
portance from the Hanseatic League and the conquests of Na- 
poleon to the rationalism of the Lutheran Church and the 
appearance of the people. Mr. Bourke was enabled through 
his letters of introduction to study to the best advantage 
Rugsia and her people. Alike at St Petersburgh and Mos- 
cow, but especially in the villas of the Neva Islands, near the 
former to which the nobility retired in summer, he saw cons- 
tantly the best Russian society. He lived fora few days at 
Court and hed several interviews with the then mysterious 
and dreaded Nicholas, in drawing whose picture the young 
Bourke painted the Lord Mayo, Viceroy of India. “ Towering 
over every one in the room, his well-proportioned figure glided 
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through the crowd; and the extraordinary grace of his 
manner is only equalled by the superiority of his manly 
form. A kind word, a cheerful remark or a glad smile 
greeted and delighted every person he addressed, while with 
rare talent he seemed to unite in one the host, the master 
aud the companion”. 

In the opening chapter of bis book be satirizes the London 
season through which he had just passed and condemns Lon- 
don Society aa “‘ fictitious, hollow and baseless”. He remarks, 
“thus we see often-times a tilted ecion of nobility, a laugh- 
ing stock and a bore. The millionaire whose wife would give 
half her fortune for the privileges of J—Y or ah—Y, spend- 
ing her life and wealth in attempting to attract the uno- 
tice or court the favor of the priestess of the Temple of Fashion 
and the successful author or brilliant orator, often 
times unhonored or unknown and looked down on by beings 
infinitely inferior in virtue or talent but of great considera- 
tion in the park of the party” But he was no radical, 
although he predicts that “a power may one day arise 
that would overturn the temple and scorn its prieste”, For 
the young Tory desired as “ the goddess of Society, a tri- 
fold Deity of talent, wealth and worth” and then as if half 
ashamed of thus moralising, the feelings natural to his years and 
position thus burst forth. “This is all very fine but still, I 
confess, I tike London : I like the beauties, the chaperons and 
the dandies, the dinner, the balls, the opera and the park ; 
T like aristocracy and hate snobs; and so notwithstanding 
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my philosophy, I will decidedly go to London next year if 
possible.” 

It is evident from the Book that he made himself fully ac- 
quainted with the people, in the land of his sojourn so far as 
he could with his thorough knowledge of the French. ‘While 
coming to the conclusion, and proving it by repeated fact and 
authentic anecdote, that De Custine’s scandals abut Russia and 
its Court were in many respects baseless, he does not spare the 
real abuses of thesystem of Government—thecorruption of the 
officials and consequent absence of justice ; the want of any 
approach to that representative system which Catherine did 
not persevere in carrying out ; and serfdom with all that it 
involved. Written in 1846 his remarks on the last are spe- 
cially marked by a statesmanlike foresight and a keen philan- 
thropy.” Little did he dream, when in his youthful enthu- 
siasm he wrote the following remarkable passage, that in the 
Providence of God, he himself was one day to wield a sceptre 
over 200 millions of varied nationalities and creeds—in an 
office which presenta a remarkable resemblance with that of the 
Czar. “What knowledge, what courage, what penetration, what 
self-command it must require to successfully wield so Godlike a 
power! On the breath of the Czar hangs the welfare or the 
misery of millions ; on his word depends the very existence 
of nations ; go pious a man as the present Emperor is said to 
be, roust often consider with awe the account he will have one 
day to render to the King of kings.” Since the assassination, 
these words have a new solemnity. The paseage on the serfs 
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runs thus, and it is also a good example of the writer’s style. 
After referring to the efforts of the Empress Catherine, and 
meeting the argument drawn from the sudden emancipation 
of our West India Negroes he says :—~“ Until the children of 
the roil be free, Russia may vainly hope to possess the pre- 
ponderance in the scale of nations that her vast territory en- 
titles her to. She may conquer the cffeminate Persian, or by 


the aid of her enormous armies keep enslaved Poland in sub- 
jection ; she may march her hosts of serfs to extend her al- 
ready too wide domains, or to starve the gallant Circassian 
into amenity to her power; but never will the nations of 
Europe feel that the clutch of the Black Eagle is to be feared, 
that her armies when met by equal numbers are to be dread- 
ed ; never will the wealth of other lands find its way in due 
proportion to the traders of the North, or will one thou- 
sandth part of the gigantic resources of this mighty empire 
be developed till the slave is free...Endowed with many great 
national qualities the Russian serf is in every way worthy of 
freedom. He combines Oriental quickness and versatility of 
talent with some of the hardy virtues of the North; and 
though partaking more of Asiatic than European character, 
in him is to be found many of the elements of national great- 
ness. The blindness of the rulers may still endeavour to 
continue this horrid system, but let them beware of a nation 
one day springing into existence...Uneducated, unrestrained 
and unfit for selfGovernment, he would riot on the ruins of 
former greatness, and anarchy would deluge the fair cities of 
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Russia. Terrors such as these are to be averted only by mild 
and judicious Government, and by a determination on the 
part of the rulers to recognize the just rights of man. Gra- 
dually and aurely might the great work be carried on, chang- 
ing by custom what custom has established and altering laws 
by laws ; the work would be grand; the consequence, the 
dawn of the greatness of Russia, Though Europe might 
justly dread the tenfold augmentation of her giant neigh- 
bour’s power, she would with admiration behold a uation li- 
berated without the effusion of a drop of blood, and freedom 
doubly blessed from being freely bestowed... . Visionary 
all this may be and many may consider it a dream of 
boyish folly; but I despair not of living tv see 
Russia free ; and though it is absolutely necessary to the 
well-being of the whole nation that the revolution shoull 
be the work of time and the result of years of preparation ; 
though at present the horizon of hope seems as dark to the 
poor serf as in the earliest periods of the empire, yet still 
Tkuow that feelings will spread, and that the spirit of 
freedom which is daily gaining ground in every corner of 
Europe will, in spite of police and passports, enter the 
dominions of the Czar, Let them meet it if they can,— 
oppose it if they dare ‘” 

Tn describing life in the Islands of the Neva he is jovial 
enough, as we might expect a young Irishman to be, till he 
even recorde that “as games, the dance and song chased 
each other in quick succession, a certain shy young gentleman 
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of my intimate acquiantance, found himself entertaining the 
company with a jig to “ Paddy O’Rafierty” on the captain’s 
speaking trumpet!” But this is only by the way and we 
soon find ourselves in an intelligent discussion of Russian 
trade and condemnation of Russian monopolies. Finally, in 
the simplest and most unconscious way, we are permitted to 
see the warmth of the writer’s friendships and his trusty 
loyalty to his friends, His Russian Experience was a prepara- 
tion for his Indian success, Underlying both we see the 
same characteristics which caused that success, though his 
Indian career developed a new power which no subordinate 
position could draw out—the power of choosing the best men 
for the service of the Empire, This he shared with Lord Dal- 
housie aud with his own great countryman, Lord Wellesley. 
After finishing his studies and travels, in order to acquire 
that habit of work which is essential to the success of « 
statesman, Mr. Bourke began his official career as a gentleman 
of the bed-chamber to Lord Heytesbury who occupied the high 
office of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland from July 1844 to 
July 1846, and who was in 1835 appointed Governor-General 
of India by Sir Robert Peel but was superseded by Lord 
Auckland on the change of Ministry—a precedent which was 
strongly brought forward by his political opponents as 
justifying Mr. Gladstone's recalling him from India, In 1847. 
Mr. Bourke first entered Parliament being elected M. P, 
for Kinpakx,on avowed Protectionist principles and sat un- 
interruptedly for that County till March 1852, when be 
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‘vacated his seat on being appointed Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land on the formation of Lord Derby's first administration. 
He did not proceed to a new election at Kinpare but was 
returned for the borough of CoueraiNe at the general elec 
tion of July 1852, and continued in his office as Chief 
Secretary for Ireland tilt December of that year which 
witnessed the beginning and end of the short-lived Derby 
administration. On accepting office, he was sworn a member 
of the Privy Council, being then known as Lord Naas, his 
father having succeeded to the Earldom of Mayo by the 
demise of his uncle in May 1849, when his son assumed 
one of the junior titles appertaining to that Earldom. 

Lord Mayo married on the 3ist October 1848, BiancHE 
Jutia, third daughter of Colonel George Wyndham of Pet- 
worth House Sussex, who was created Lord Leconfield in 
1859, and by her had a numerous family. Of Lorp Maro’e 
brothers it may be mentioned that the Right Honorable 
Robert Bourke, 2 barrister of the Middle Temple, and author 
of a work entitled Parliamentary Precedents, married in 1863, 
the Lady Susan Georgiana Ramsay, elder daughter of the 
late Marquess of Dalhousie K T., the distinguished Governor- 
General of India. Another brother, the Honorable and Rev. 
George Wingfield Bourke, is a son-in-law of the late Dr. Long- 
ley, Archbishop of Canterbury, in whose family he was domes- 
tic Chaplain. It may be still fresh in the memory of our 
readers that Honble J Bourke M. P. His Lordship’s brother 
paid a visit to India, and was entertained right royally by 
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the Chiess of Cashmere, Jeypore, Hydrabad and other Native 
states he visited. He received the sad intelligence of his bro- 
ther's aseassination just when he was about to leave for England 
to narrate the pleasant reminiscences of his journey to his 
family and friends, Lord Naas represented Coleraine till 
march 1857, when he was returned for the English bo- 
rough of CocxermovrH for which he sat uninterruptedly 
till his appointment to the Indian Viceroyalty, his seat in 
the House of Commons being unaffected by his succession 
to the peerage in 1867, the Irish Earldom of Mayo not 
conferring a right to sit in the Upper House, though his 
father was a representative Peer for Ireland from June 1852, 
till the date of his death. Lord Naas was again Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland in Lord Derby's second Ministry from Febru- 
ary 1858 to June 1859, and was re-appointed to the same 
office in June 1866, when he was honored with a seat in 
Lord Derby’s Cabinet which he had not occupied in his Lord- 
ship’s previous administrations. During Lord Mayo’s tenure 
of the Irish office, the history of Ireland was chequered 
by the rise ahd collapse of the Fenian Rebellion and to 
his name as Chief Secretary, future ages will always attach 
much of the credit for having made a successful stand 
against the designe of that abortive combination. No Irish- 
man at the head of affairs ever acted more vigorously than he 
during the troublous days of Fenianism when Ireland daily 
witnessed scenes of implacable ferocity, murder, midnight 
Grillings, illegal oaths, secret societies, arms and menace 
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violence and insurrection. England had by reason her State 
Church and a bad system of land tenure, converted the enthu- 
siastic people into her bitterest opponents and the part which 
Lorp Mayo took in winning back their loyaity and respect to 
the British Crown was beset with insuperable difficulties, yet 
in the end he came triumphantly off, and the applause of an 
admiring nation and an appreciating Ministry crowned his 
efforts. The policy of “concurrent endowments” and “ tevel- 
ling up” which he recommended for the pacification of Ireland 
and which he expounded in his masterly speech on the State of 
ireland, (Vide page 206) did not indeed find favor with his 
political opponents but the wonderful knowledge of the subject 
displayed, rivetted the attention of Parliament for five hours 
in succession. His political career in England was indeed a 
decided success and the following words of Mr. Disreli spoken 
at a meeting held after his death to commemorate his services 
amply supports my position. ‘The career of Lorp Mayo, 
though we lost him if not in the prime at least in the perfec- 
tion of manhood, was by no means a short one. Previous to 
his appointment to the great Viceroyalty, he had served this 
country for 20 years in the House of Commons. Although 
he made no pretensions to those gifts which in that Assembly 
sometimes obtain prompt and dazzling success for their possess- 
ors, yet those who were acquainted with him in early life, 
speedily recognized in Lord Mayo qualities which would with. 
out doubt have rendered his career there distinguished. 
When he was a private member of Parliament and a member 
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of the Opposition only, he connected himself with two moat 
dificult public questions, and succeeded in carrying them both 
through the House of Commons. They were questions which 
demanded such a knowledge of detail that, generally speaking, 
only a Minister who has official information st his command 
would be presumed able to deal with them and even with that 
official information he must be a Minister in order to command 
the time which is placed at the disposition only of those iu 
office in that assembly. Yet Lord Mayo, a private member 
only, and » member of the Opposition, by bis complete mas- 
tery of the facts of the case in both instances, by his indomi- 
table perseverance, by his extraordinary vigilance, and spe- 
cially by that winning manner which obtained for him the 
support of many members who were not of his own political 
connexion, carried both those measures through Parliament 
succesfully, in the teeth of the powerful opposition of a power- 
ful Government (Cheers.) One of the last of his measures 
was that reform in the superannuation system of the Civil 
Service which has obtained for him the gratitude of the 
whole of that powerful body. That has often been expressed, 
and the business which calls us here to-day will give an ex- 
cellent opportunity to the Civil Service to show in an endur- 
ing manner the depth and the sincerity of their sentiments. 
The other measure with which he was oonnected yeferred to 
the most important trade of his native land—the distillery 
trade. It was by his efforta alone that a measure was carried 
$hrough Parliament, opposed by the Government of the 
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day—which I may impress upon you is an important cireum- 
stanoe in the consideration of his merits,—which relieved the’ 
most important industry in ireland from oppressive fiscal regu- 
lations which were at the same time most injurious to that 
industry. A private Member of Parliament who showed 
qualities of this character was a man evidently indicated for 
office, and in the office to which Lorp Mayo was soon preferr- 
ed, he justified the opinions of those who had recommended 
him to the Queen. There never wasa Minister of Ireland 
when he was ina subordinate position, though an important 
one, who at the same time was more sedulous and more con- 
ciliatory. (Hear, hear.) It had been rashly stated before 
his appointment that the office of Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant was a mere sinecure, but while Lozp Maro 
(then Lord Nass) held that office, there was not im any de- 
partment of the State a more busy, or more usefully busy 
office. During the time that he filled that post, he passed a 
variety of measures, which though they were not of a charac 
ter which excited public passions, were immensely useful to 
the Irish people. None of them have been repealed, and all 
of them are recognized as subjects of practical benefit to the 
country, But the great opportunity of exhibiting the high 
qualities which he possessed was first offered when he waa 
adverse to the Cabinet at a period when the Government of 
Ireland was o subject of imperial anxiety. We had to en- 
counter, chiefly by his advice and counsel that extraordinary 
conspiracy against the peace of the United Kingdom which 
was concocted in a foreign land, but which was, no doubt of a 
s 
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very menacing character. In encountering the Fenian oons- 
piracy he showed qualities of a highest kind—courage, vigi- 
lance, firmness, and infinite resourco—by his exertions prin- 
cipally that conspiracy waa baffled ; and what was admirable 
in Lorp Mayo was that when he had succeeded in vanquishing 
this menace to the peace of that country and to the power 
of the Sovereign, he showed that though firm and resolute 
he was by nature mild and merciful. (Hear, hear.) Panic 
never drove him into precipitate severity.” 

When the D’israli Ministry was on the eve of its dissolution, 
@ rumour got abroad in the Clubs of London that Lord 
Mayo was about to accept the Governor-General-ship of Ce- 
nada—a rumour which did not excite much concern ; but when 
it was authoritatively stated in the “Guazette’’ that bis 
Lordship had been appointed to the splendid office of the 
Governor-General of India, then rose a storm of opposition 
from his pulitical opponents which could not easily be ap- 
pease]. The appointment was declared to be a most in- 
defen ble pavty job. His supposed ignorance* of India was 





* Punch wrote a funny di dogue anent Lord Mayo’s ignorance of 
Indian afurs. Ty roply to a query, from the head of a deputation 
of Indiwn guols as to whether he iy aware of the nature of the 
gaol system of India, Lord Mayo answers :— 


“I it aware. In course 1 am ...... A policeman which they call 
a dacoity, tikes hold of an ofunder, or chuprasse, claps pajataman 
on his wrist, aad shows him Lis warrant or putullynauteh. Then 
ho luga him off to the Begi a, or a4 you justly remark, gaol, and 
delivers him over t> tho ac t or giguitic crane, until he 
‘brought to brand ; p h reins trial. If he sat tho 
Deputy Stroeti al , residential agent, thatbe is nutket or 
innocent, be is likey £24, on porment of nineteen pice, which is 
equal $95 ssn ant +1 yne: f, lence of two bangten, 
he is fount guilty, he «locket up ina jemader, until be can bo 
broug.t bot ore the S ycome Court of $13 Hiaralay.a” 
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made the basis of much ridicule and many respectable 
journals gravely recommended Mr. Gladstone to recall the 
Conservative Viceroy—a recommendation which the liberaf 
Premier, to his honor bo it said, declined to act upon. The 
verdict of impartial history on this matter will be that he 
won the distinction fairly and honestly—won by no un- 
worthy arts of time-serving stratagem but achieved by sheer 
force of powor, energy and genius. When Mr. Disrali 
offered Lord Mayo the Indian Viceroyalty, he did not 
at once accept the coveted Prize. It could not be expected 
that he would easily leave the dear companionship of 
numerous friends of both parties and the delights of home 
for five years’ exile in a tropical clime which had proved 
fatal to more than 029 0f his pretocessors. It was at the ur- 
gent solicitrtions of the Prom’er thst ho consented to 
the sacrifice, Since: he accepted the high office he spent 
the whole of his time in studying Indian questions and 
blessed as he was with a wonderfully quick intellectual grasp, 
he was enabled when embarking for Indis, by a few months’ 
assiduity to scquirea knowledge of the intricate problems 
of Indian politics, such as would do credit to an Indian Se- 
evetary who had worked out his term in the India office. 
Having bade adieu to his numerous relations and friends, be- 
fore embarkation he delivered his farewell speech to the Elec- 
tors of Cockermouth in the course of which he gave utterance 
to the following manly words which commanded the sympa- 
thy of all true Britons without reference to party politics. 
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“ Splendid as is the post and difficult as will be my duties, 
Zgoforth in full confidence and hope, God will ‘give me 
such strength, and wisdom as will enable me to direct the 
Government of India in the interest and for the welfare of 
the millions committed to our care, In the performance of 
the task I ask no favor, let me be judged according to my 
actions, but I know that efforts honestly made for the mainte- 
nance of our national honor, for the spread of civilization and 
the preservation of peace will always command the sympa- 
thy and suppport of my countrymen.” 


Mr, Disraeli knew well the abilities of him in whose 
hands, he entrusted the destinies of 200 millions of people 
and his prediction uttered in November 1868 before the 
Electors of Buckinghamshire has been more than fulfilled. 


“Upon that nobleman for his sugacity, for his judgment. 
fine temper and knowledge of men, HER Masgsty has been 
pleased to confer the office of Vicrroy of Inp1a and as Vice- 
Roy or Inpia, I believe he will earn a reputation that his 
country will honor and that he has before hima oareer 
which will equal that of the most eminent GovERNOR 
Guwerat who has preceded him.” 


Lorp Mayo left England in November 1868, Land- 
ing at Egypt, he accompanied M De Lesseps and Lord Napier 
of Magdala to inspect the then unfinished Suez Canal and 
unlike the generality of Englishmen, he expressed his strong 
conviction, that it was no “ visionary project,” but one which 
was destined to confer immense benefit to the commerce 
between Enrope and Asia. 

On his way down the Red Sea, he received an enthusiastic 
reception at Adon, where the Native and European residents 
presented him with an Address to which His Lordship re- 
turned a suitable reply (vide Appendix). He spent a day in 
examining the fortifications. With the spendid festivities of 
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the day he did not forget the claims of the poor ; and before 
leaving that rocky settlement, be Jeft a purse for distribution 
among them. He arrived at Bombay on the 19th Decem- 
ber 1868 and the welcome he received from all ranks of the 
poople in the capital of the Western Presidency was not the 
less warm. He remained there alwut ten days “spend 
ing his whole time in making himsclf acquainted with 
the people and the city, in visiting Barracks and Jails and 
Schools and Cotton presses, reviewing troops and receiving 
deputations.” Allclasscs of the population vied with each 
other to do him honor. He visited Poona, the ancient 
capital of the Peishwas and was much interested in the 
acute and quick intellectual bearing of the Marhatta over 
whom priestcraft and superstition domineered with far greater 
tyranny than over his brethern of Bengal. Having returned 
to Bombay he took a coasting trip in the Malabar to the 
Boypore terminus of the Madras Railway whence the iron 
horse bore him off to Madras where a magnificent re- 
ception awaited him. A Madras Journal thus writes about 
the impression then made by the new Vicrror, 


“Lord Mayo then presented decidedly a prepossessil 
exterior, and his fue was that of a good-natured, able ‘and 
firm num, in the prime of mental and physical strength. 
He reminded seme-what of the lite Sir Robert Peel. Person- 
nal appearance is 1 matter ef ne small consequence in an 
Indian Viceroy and in Lord Mayo's caxe this is added to 
a stature nbove that of the average Enghshman. Lord 
Mayo looked in short a ready and capable man of whom 
high oxpoctions might be formed.” 


His Lordship arrived at Caloutta on the 12th January 
1869, and took the usual oath of his office. Nothing could 
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exceed the joyous outburst of all classes of Caloutia society 
who flocked towards the Government House to welcome 
the new Viceroy. Even now after the terrible events connect- 
ed with his untimely end, memory calla up in sad contrast 
the scene of his gay landing when amid the booming of 
cannons mingled with the joyous shouts of the spectators, 
he landed from Sonamookee at the Chandpal Ghaut. The 
public bodies of Calcutta no sooner Lord Mayo had enjoyed 
a few days’ rest, presented him Addresses of welcome (vide 
Appendix) and his replies to them were marked with such 
honesty and outspoken liberality, that they inspired bope of 
an unprecedentedly successful administration. To the 
Calcutta Chamber of Commerce he said :— 


“T can assure you that no man entered upon the office of 
the Governor General under a deeper sense of responsibility, 
or a fuller appreciation of the magnitude of the interests 
which by the favor of my Sovereign have been committed to 
my care” 


Lord Mayo began his Indian work with a through con- 
sciousness of the magnitudeof the responsibily attached to 
it. He did not enter a path strewn with roses, but one thickly 
beset with thorns and briers. He directed his first attention 
towards his Foreign Policy “(which bas been universally 
declared to be a brilliant success.” Since the establishment 
of the British rule in India, the foreign relations of the Go- 
vernment of India with its Feudatories and Chiefs as well as 
with the semi-b:.-barous states that are counternminous with 
our borders, were never more satisfactory. His vigor, saga- 
city, and forethought displayed in the solution of the in- 
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ternational questions, “have left marked effects far beyond 
the limits of India and have influenced the counsels even of 
that great European power which shares with England domi- 
nion in Asia.” His grand aim was “to establish with all our 
frontier states intimate relations of friendship ; to make them 
feel that we have no desire to encroach on their authority but 
on the contrary our earnest desire is to suppcrt their power 
and maintain there nationality” and by assuring them that the 
days of Annexation were past, create outworks of the Empire 
which in times of trouble might be of immense service. 

The territories that lie beyond our North Western Frontier 
had always been from remote ages, scenes of anarchy and 
bloodshed, of intestine broils, revolutions and dynastic changes 
of which we vainly look for a parallel in the civilized coun- 
tries of this type. Mr. Strachey justly remarks :— 


“This chronic state of turbulence and disorder de- 
structive of ancient jand-marks, and boundaries and 
ducing only weakness and disintegration both provokes 
and invites annexation. It ruins commerce, destroya the 
productions of the soil, scares away peaceful traders 
who have an interest in the preservation of order and 
settled government, creates a permanent class whose inter- 
est it is to perpetuate anarchy and produces isolation, 
jealousy and distrust in countries that suffer from 
its ourse....To apply a radical remedy to these evils 
was the main object of Lord Mayo'’s foreign policy....By 
assisting rulers of theso states to strengthen their internal 
Government and by bringing both his own personal influence 
and the moral support of the British Government to bear in 
putting down rebellions and revolutions, he endeavoured to 
establish firm, just and merciful Government, By the en- 
gouragement and development of trade, he ho) to break 
down the barriers which isolate those countries from ua sod 
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to create both within and beyond our frontier « permanent 
interest in the maintenance of good order. By free and friend- 
ly intercommunication, he ‘desired to remove that ignorance 
ag to our policy and that jealousy as to our intentions which 
in past years have been so fruitful of mischief. And lastly, 
by endeavouring through frank and amicable discussion with 
the Russian Government to secure the adoption on their 
part of a similar policy in the countries on the Russian 
Frontier in Asia, which are subject to Russian influence, it 
was his hope that he would be instrumental in securing some 
degree of peace and prosperity to the exhausted countries 
of Central Asia and in removing the causes of disquietude 
as to the designs of England and Russia, which have been 
so prominent in the public mind in both countries.” 


The Durbar he held at Umballa at the end of March 1869 
to receive the Ameer Shere Aly, Ruler of Afghanistan who after 
three years of unbroken disasters succeeded at last through 
the instrumentality of his son to defeat his rivals and 
reseat himself on the throne of Cabul, was the first and 
the most brilliant event in his administration. The splen- 
dors of such occasions dazzle the Asiatic imagination 
which like the Italian, hungors for large sconie effects, for the 
bright, the unusual and the big. They not only delight the 
Princes and Chiefs but impress upon them the stupendous 
magnitude of Britain's power and resources in Asia. Hence the 
Umballa Durbar had o most salutary effect both on the 
Princes and people within and beyond India, Lord Mayo 
acted his part admirably on tie occasion and his address 
to the Afghan Ameer was as dignified as it was sincere. 

AMEER SHERE ALT KHAN. 


“Inthe name of Her most Gracious Majesty th 
of Great Britain and Ireland and Sovereign’ of one 
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bid you a hearty welcome and express to you the sincere 
gratification that it gives me to receive your Highness as 
the guest of the Queen.” 


«T trust that this visit may be the commencement of many 
years of amity between Her Majesty and yourself and of 
mautual confidence and good will between the natives 
which Her Majesty rules in India and all the subjects of 
your Highness,” 


On presenting the Ameer with a Sword from amongst the 
presents (Khillut) Lord Mayo significantly remarked. 

“T present you with this Sword as a token of my desire 
that you may ever be victorious over your enemies im 
defence of your just and lawful rights and the consolida- 
tion of your kingdom.” 

The Ameer had evidently come over to India hoping 
for a fixed annual subsidy and for a Treaty laying the 
British Government under an obligation to support 


im any emergency the Afgan Government represented 
in himself and his descendants only. To these exorbitant 
demands Lorp Mayo did not accede, yet he sent the 
Ameer back, 2 staunch and devoted ally to the British power, 
In, assuring him of British support generally his Lordship 
remarked :— 


“I earnestly trust that on Your Highness’ return to 
your own oountry you may be enabled speedily to 
establish your legitimate rule over zor entire kingdom, to 
consolidate your power, to create a firm and a merciful ad- 
ministration in every province of Afghanistan, to promote the 
interests of commerce and to secure peace and tranquility 
within all your borders. 

“ Although as already intimated to you the British Govern- 
ment does not desire to interfere in the internal affairs of 
Afghanistan, yet considering that the bonds of friendahip be- 
tween that Government and your Highness have lately been 
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more closely drawn thin horstofore, it will view with sevore 
displeasure an7 attompts on th pwt of your rivals to dis- 
turb your position as ruler of Cxbul and rekindle civil war 
and it will fu-thor endeavour from time to time by such 
means as circumstances muy require, to strengthen the go- 
vernmont of your Hixhn3ss, to enuble you to exercise with 
equity and with justice you~ rightful rule and to transmit to 
your decendants all tie digaities and honors of which you 
are the lawful possessor. 


“Tt is my wish therefore thit your Highness should commu- 
nioate frequently and fracly with the Government of India 
and its officers on all subjests of public interest and I can 
assure your Hizhiess thit az representation which you may 
make will alwa7s b2 troit21 with eoasiderttion and respect. 


“ By these maansand by the exorcise of mutual confidence, 
entertain well grounied hopes thit the most friendly rela- 
tions between ths B-itish Government and that of your 
Highness my ever bo maintained to the advantage of the 
subjects both of Her majesty the Quesn and of your High- 
ness, 


‘When the news of the Amenn’s receiption at Umballa reach- 
ed Russia, considerable alarm and excitement prevailed in 
the court of the Czar. But the mission of Mr. Forsyth to 
Russia soon cilled forth mutual explanations and elicited 
from the Czar th2 declaration of his intention to adhere to 
& peaceful line of Policy. 

Lorp Mayo’s dealings with the Chiefa and Feuda- 
tories of Hindustan were marked by a friendly geniali- 
ty never witnessed before. In the annalg of British 
Government, at no period was the government of India more 
loved and admired, never perhaps was the personal influence 
of a Viceroy more deeply and tangibly felt in the Native 
Courts than was the case during Lord Maro's rule. ‘We have 
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ail seon for ourselves” says Strachey “the confidence which his 
genial, frank and manly boaring inspired. He did more than any 
other VickRoy to convince the Chiefs that the days of- 
Annexation were past for ever.” He did indeed interfere in 
cases of gross mismanagement in the interest of the subjects 
of Native states, as in the case of Ulwur where oppression 
rebellion, vice, waste or extravagance, called for his 
decisive intervention. We see also in the Durbar specches 
how deeply anxious was his Lordship to remove the first 
and the last canse of mis-government in many Native 
States—Ignorance of the densest kind, and the foundation 
of the College at Ajmere to train the future Rulers of 
Rajpootana will ever be linked with honcr to bis name, 
and the distant yenerations of Rajpoot Nobles, armed with 
knowledge to play their proper part with the Dritish Go 
vernment and their own subjects will bless his Lordship as 
the noblest and truest of their benefactors. 


When Lorp Mayo landed in India, the country was groan- 
ing wader a heavy fiuancial deficit which had gone on inereas- 
img year attor year in spite of the efforta of English econom 
ists who wore sent out to bring ordcr out of chaos, to se- 
cure Government from a threatened ireolvercy and cur- 
tail aa much as possible extravagance in expenditure which in 
individuals as well ag in Governments is tho sure precursor of 
rain. The Vivoroy spared no pains, and oven sacrificed for a 
timo all his popularity to restore the balauce and to make 
both onda mest. All the luxuries with some of the necassaries 
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of a beneficent government were retrenched to meet the income. 
Lorp Mayo handled the shears of Retrenchment without 
reference to mens feelings—mindful alone of the duty he 
owed to the country. He reduced the Army Expenditure by 
half a million without materially diminishing its strength. 
‘When he assumed the reins of Government, hefound a startling 
deficit of £1600,000 but before the hand of the assassination 
had sent him to his rest, he had restored the financial equil- 
ibrium of the Empire on a sound and satisfactory basis by a 
wise adjustment of income and expenditure. Referring to 
this subject he said “ we thought that the honor and credit of 
the Empire was at stake—We took the severe and in most cases 
the objectionable course of ordering extensive reductions in 
expenditure and of increasing “the burdens of the popu- 
lation in the middle of the year.” “Remember” he used to say 
to those about him “‘you have played your last card ; such 
astep as this can never be taken again.” 

In his Despatch to the Sccretary of state of 20th Septem- 
per 1869, he assured the Duke of Argyll, “that, notwith- 
standing the somewhat gloomy picture we have been obliged 
to draw, the general aspect of affairs inspires us with the 
fullest confidence in the future prosperity of India. 
We entertain no apprehension of foreign invasion or 
domestic disturbance. For all purposes of defence and 
for the preservation of peace, our military and police 
organizations are strong and efficient. Tho splendid reve- 
nue of the Empire is contributed by a population which com- 
pared with that of other countries, is lightly taxed. As was 
proved by the success of our late loan, the credit of India 
never stood higher. The enriching and civilizing effects of the 


great Railway ond Irrigation works which have, within the 
last twenty years, been constructed are boginning to be felt 
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throughout the length and breadth of the land. By the bleas- 
ing of Providence with the reasonable and plentiful rainfall 
of the last few weeks, all danger of Famine and of the conti 
nuance of the late sovere distress has passed away. The 
steady rise which has taken place in the value of labour must 
ere long materially increase the wealth and contentment of 
the people, With us then, it reats by careful administration 
and by a atrict adherence to those simple rules of prudence 
and economy which in the conduct of the affairs alike of nations 
and individuals are indispensable to the attainment of safety 
and success, to nse to the utmost extent for the benefit of the 
people the mighty resoures of this great Empire.” 

Under Lorp Maro’s administration the Policy of Decentrali- 
sation was vigorously carried out in the Government of India. 
it was a policy which made over a certain income to Local 
Governments wherewith they were required to regulate their 
local expenditure and left them, subject to certain general rules 
and conditions, the responsibility of managing their own local 
affairs. The working of the Policy proved a eomplete suc- 
cess and the Local Governments since the introduction of this 
policy—“the date of their financial emancipation”—have worked 
on with entire satisfaction by effecting a saving for future 
years, “The system” remarks Sir J. Strachey, “ will doubtless. 
be further improved and developed, but the honor of practi 
cally inaugurating it, belongs to Lorp Mayo and it will. 
remain one of the most important monuments of his admisin 
tration.” 

To Lorp Maro the Indian reproductive worka owe 
an impetus they never had before. In spite of the un- 
fortunate unhealthy state of the finances, he did not through 
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talse economy starve works of real utility, He desired spe 
-@lally to connect the great Capitals of Central and Western 
Tadia by Railway and to bring to the marts of commerce, the* 
rich and valuable products of those territories. Hence the 
introduction of the State Railways in Native States—especi- 
ally to Hydrabad, the capital of the Nizam ; to Indore, the 
Capital of the Maharajah Hoxxak and to the states of Raj- 
pootana, points out to s bright future for those countries. 
Inricatios occupied muchof his attention, Just when 
‘Lorp Maro landed in India, the beautiful country of Orissa 
presented an aspect of desolation occasioned by the terrible 
Famine which had then decimated her population. He found 
that a healthy system of Irrigation would to a certain extent 
‘prevent the recurrence of the dire calamity when again hea- 
vens became brass and earth iron. He sancioned the Orivya 
and Godavery Irrigation works and other similar under- 
takings all over the country too numerous to menion. 


In the mattor of Education Lorp Maro’s views appear tq 
have been generally misunderstood. His policy was not, as 
has been misrepresented, intended to discourage High Educa- 
tion in the country. While fully alive to the necessity of rais- 
ing the condition of the dumb millions—those hewers of wood 
and drawers of water—by elementary education, nothing was 
further from his thoughts than to withhold his support from 
the system of High Education which has enabled India to com- 
pete in the araua of intellect with the most civilieed nations 
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of Europe. While he believed the vernacular to be the 
most potent instrument for the education of the masses, he 
never thought thet the highest training to the youth of 
India could be secared through any other meditm than 
that of the English. In the cause of Mahomedan Edu- 
cation he took a especial interest. He saw that the 
vast Mahomedan population of India, unlike their ancestors 
at Bagdad, Egypt and Cordova, who sat at the feet of Greck 
Professors and helped to preserve Classic Literature in Eu- 
rope, looked with little favor on foreign culture and were 
therefore far behind their Hindoo fellow-subjects. Hence the 
additional encouragement he gave to the Persian and Arabic 
Literature without infringing the principle of the old 
Education Policy, to attract s large number of Mahomedan 
youths to Government Madrissahs. As Chancellor of the 
Calcutta University he kept a vigilant eye over the deli- 
berations of the Syndicate. 


After his arrival in Calcutta he addressed the assembled stu- 
dents in # thoroughly honest and practicel speech which gave 
rise to high expectations which had he been spared a little 
jonger, would have been completely realized, Mr. EC. 
Bayley, Vice-Chancellor of Culcutta University and Secretary 
to the Government of India, in the Home Department, in his 


annual speech ot the Convocation of 1872, took occasion 
to refer to Lorp Maro’s Educational Policy in this country, 
in the following deservedly complimentary terms :— 
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“Tt ie, I think, only befitting thia place and this occa- 
sion, that I should dwell for a little space on the 
significance of Lorp Mayo’s connection with this University, 
and I trust that you will give me your attention, while I 
endeavour however imperfectly, to do justice to it, 
Warmly interested in the general cause of education and 
in its extension in the widest possible manner to all classes 
of the community, Lorv Maro took especial interest in the 
success of higher class education, particularly as it is 
represented by this University. It was almost his first 
public act, after his assumption of office in 1869, to attend 
and to address the Convocation of that year, and it was his 
wish, if he had been spared to do 80, to take the opportunity 
ofthis very meeting to explain publicly and broadly the 
views which the Government of Indin entertained on the 
subject of high English education—views which he felt had 
been unjustly interpreted and very widely misunderstood, 
How valuable such an authoritative exposition of the policy 
of Government would have been, those know best who 
knew how catholic, how wise, how pradent were his 
eounsela, how firm and just his acts. But while thus 
indicating his desire publicly to identify himself with 
the action of the Unversity, 1 may be permitted to add 
that his interest was not confined to these public occa- 
sions, but that almost very great question which during 
his period of office has come under the consideration 
of the Syndicate, was privately discussed and considered 
by him, Except its great founder, Lorp Canina, I am 
sure that no Chancellor has taken so carnest an interest in 
the welfare of the University, 9s Lorp Mayo. I need 
scarcely say, however, that his attention was not con- 
fined to one class, or to one form of education alone. It is 
not possible to do full justice to-day even to this portion of the 
late Viceroy’s policy ; but I may, perhaps, be allowed to 
refer to one particular instance which now unfortunately 
possesses @ peculiar significance. In to the special 
question of the encouragement of education among the 
Mahomedan community, it is, I believe vot generally known 
that Lorp Mayo took the most active and lead- 
ing part. It is perhaps no longer any breach of confi- 
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dence to say that he himself first drew attention to this. 
subject, and that the resolution of Government in which it 
was recently discussed, and to which I have already alluded, 
proceeded word for word from his pen; nor need I, perhaps 
hesitate to add that in other more general measures, intended 
for the benefit of the Mahomedans he took an equal interest, 
and that this portion of the community have lost in him not 
only a most powerful but a most sincere friend. The one 
consolatory reflection which remains to us is, that such an 
example and its influences cannot wholly die. Iam sure 
that I may aver with a confident belief that not even the 
terrible catastrophe which cut short Lorp Mayo’s‘career will 
be permitted to interrupt his benevolent intentions. Iam 
sure that those who have enjoyed tho privilege of his confi- 
dence are far beyond any motives arising out of the cruel act 
which took him from among them ; that they will feel it their 
highest duty to follow in his fuotsteps, and that they would 
feel themselves unworthy of his leadership, unworthy of the 
authority which they wield, unworthy of the country which 
they represent, if they were led by any feeling whatever to 
deviate one iota to the right hand or the left from the gener- 
ous policy which it was Lorp Mayo’s glory to initiate.” 

Dr. Wilson of Bombay also bore willing testimony to tho 
services which Lorp Maro rendered to the cause of Education 
of all classes of Her Majesty's Indian subjects. 


“He took a very sound view of our educational position in 
this country. Iremember the anxiety which he expressed 
about our teaching the outside literature in our Universities 
in all its entirety without any oliminations in deference to 

rejudice or in Xoference to ignorance. I know that of late 
he showed very great anxiety also to do justice to a class of 
the community comparatively neglected—I mean those whu 
are most accustomed to use the Persian and the Arabic 
languages. He caused a circular to be sent to the Uni- 
vorsities requiring them to direct their attention to matters 
which might induce that class of the community I hare 
uow iu my eye to come forward and more liberully te avail 
of the advantages of a European education than they have 
hitherto done.” 
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In the matter of Legislation, Lorp Mayo's Viceregal career 
saw the passing of many highly important measures 
and it is pleasing to see from the successive reports of the 
Legislative Council what prominent a part he took in the dis 
cussion of pridciples involved therein. How strenously he main. 
tained the great principles of justice and rigorous impartiality 
between classes and creeds, is seen in his speech on the 
Brahmo Marriages Bill. In concurring with the principles of 
that Bill whose object was to enable persons who renounced 
Hinduism or any other Native Religion without becoming 
Christian, to marry easily without entailing any social disabi- 
Jities on themselves or their offspring, he said. “I an pre- 
pared to say that this Government will never consent 
to continue a state of the law which hus the effect of in- 
posing a.severe disability upon a portion of our fellow-subjucts, 
going possibly to the extent of making their wives conen- 
‘pines and their children bastards and rendoring the devolutien 
of property insecure.” Noble words these and the guod he 
hos rendered to this country by his rigid ond staunch 
support to this great Measure which the influx of European 
thought in India had rendered an indispensable necessity, 
will be seen in the augmented social, moral and I my say 
physical well-being of the thousands which cau never Le 
possible under the old effete system of Marringo sanctionel 
by Hindooiam. 

Such is a brief resume of the labors to which Lord Mayo 
during his Indion Viceroyalty devoted himself. Like Nelion’s 
and Wellington’s his watchword was “Durr.” Nothing 
put a deep conscientious appreciation of the heavy respon- 
sibility of his position could have carried him onward, unmoved. 
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by the voice of calumny, in his hard though beneficent toils, 
Peculiarly sensitive of public and private opinion which did- 
not always smile upon him, he felt the surestsafe-guard against 
depression and despondency in the proud consciousness of 
strength inherent in great and noble natures and which 
opened before his prophetic vision bright vistas of 
ultimate success. So great was his anxiety to see every 
thing for himself (and personal observations gave him 
a knowledge of things which he could never hope to 
attain through books and official reports) that regardles$ 
of personal comfort he undertook rapid journeys from one 
end of the empire tothe other, exciting the wonder and 
almiration of thoughtful men. In the early part of the 
year 1872 the king of Siam, a potentate representing perhaps 
the most Europeanised nation in Avia visited our shores and 
was received with that right royal hospitality which Lord 
Mayo knew peculiarly well to dispense. His Lordship tik 
oceusion te cement the bonds of political friendship with the 
Siamese King. “ I trust” said Lord Mayo “ that your Majesty 
will find here and during your tour throughout this great 
empire, much to interest you and that your Majesty's visit 
will improve and develop those friendly relations which already 
exist between the subjects of the Queen and the many mil- 
lions of the people over whom you exercise your kingly rule.” 


After the departure of the king of Siam from Caleutta 
Lord Mayo set out onhis self imposed though unfortunate 
mission to the Andwmuns. His bouadless activity and 
untiring energy had during his 3 years of Indian service 
always manifested thamszlves in a variety of ways. His trip 
to Andamans was not a trip of pleasure, but s tour of inspec- 
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tion dictated by a sense of duty—an earnest and deep-seated 
desire to make himself personally acquainted with the 
wiehes and wants of all classes of Her Majesty’s subjects. 
“The object of the journey according to Mr. Stephen, the 
Legal of the Vice regal Conncil was to visit Burmah, the Anda- 
mans and Orissa. In Burmah Mr. Eden, the Acting chief com- 
missioner was engaged since his appointment in the consider- 
ation of a great variety of questions of the utmost delicacy and 
importance which rendered it advisable, among other things 
tointroduce a Bill, for the reorganization of the Judicial 
System of the province. Lord Mayo’s business in Burmah 
was to study these matters for himself and to judge upon 
the spot of the propriety of the measures under consideration. 
His business at the Andaman Islands was no less important. 
It would be difficult to imagine a more arduous or impor- 
tant task than that of the superintendent of the convict 
settlement there. He has almost unlimited power. He has 
great commind of labor and he has at his disposal, forest, 
fisheries and other resources of great importance. General 
Stewart had thon newly entered upon his task and grent hopes 
were entertained of his success. To visit the theatre of such 
an undertaking to judge with his own eyes of tho prospect 
of success in its various branches, to encourage and advise 
the person in charge of it, were just the sort of duties which 
could be done by Lord Mayo, as they could be done by no 
one else. His immense experience of public works of all sorts 
and in particular of the management of labor, singularly 
qualified him to judge of the probable results of whatever 
was in hand and no one who his ever seen his hearty, cheer- 
ful appreciation of every form of vigorous action exn doubt 
that his presence and advice have been an encouragement of 
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inostimable importance to a man struggling, with the diff- 
culties of such an undertaking receiving letters only 
at intervals of six weeks and debarred altogether from all 
other society than that of a few official subordinates.” 


The condition of the Andamans had for a long series of years 
presenteda total absence of any discipline and caused the most 
serious apprehension to the Government of India. That con- 
vict settlement was described by an Indian Journal as a para- 
dise of rum drinking and unlimited idleness with the train of 
crimes to which it gives birth. “‘ The convicts are said to have 
been in the habit of taking in their service, the Sepoy< 
who were supposed to guard them, and were free to draw 
for a gallon of rum ata time. Two years ago a port Blair 
convict was convicted at Caloutta of having after one of 
these drinking bouts, killed a fellow prisoner and he was 
recommended to mercy on the ground thit the cnme would 
not in all probability have been committed but for the disgrace- 
fal laxity of discipline and want of proper control over the 
convicts at Port Blair. The Community which furnished 
the assassin of Lord Mayo lived therefore tor a long priod in 4 
secne where every thought and purpose of crime had been 
allowed to grow uncheked and where deeds of violence had 
at least the sanction of the connivance or neglect of the 
authorities. 


In Burmah, where the viceregal party first landed, there was 
2 round of merriments aud joy in all classes of the people. 
Mr. Eden spared neither expenses nor trouble to give 
His Exoellency a regal weleome. From Burmah the Vice- 
regal party proceeded to Port Blair on the 8th February 1872 
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that fatal day “ big with the fate of Mayo and of Ind” which 
will ever be recorded in black on the page of History. 
“Let us follow the Viceregal party as they leave the Burmese 
shores and speed across the sea to those fated isles wore exiled 
wretches, the foea of society, drag their doom, and where, 
alas! a noble and precious life was to be sacrificed to a con~ 
domned criminal’s malignant revenge? A pleasant interlude; 
they sail across the dancing waves, a time of grateful repose 
and fresh anticipation. The Andamens are reached, and the 
round begins again; another, the closing day, is spent, like 
those which had gone before, in unflagging exertion. The sun 
is fast declining, and now the last hour shall be given to the 
enjoyment of nature. We follow the party with painful 
interest to the top of the hill, The Viceroy pauses there for 
a while to gaze on the scene before him: sea-girt isles scat- 
tered at his feet, the western ocean burnished, glancing in the 
setting raya. He has come to the Ulin Thule of the vast 
dominion over which he exercises delegated sway. Dare 
we say that he thinks of the teeming millions in the great 
countries across the flood, left behind for a time, to which he 
expects so soon to return, as well as of the poor prisoners by 
whom he is surrounded? Perhaps also of that dear far-off 
land, never, alas! to be seen again ; of friends who are there; 
of the royal Mistress whom he has eo loyally and worthily 
served. Ah! at he gazes on that setting sun, he little thinks 
that it isa symbol of himself, whose life sands then were 
fast runningout. One moment it is pouring fourth its glory, 
the next it has disappeared : so the brightuess of hie manhood 
is already on the verge of extinction in sudden night. The 
hill is descended, the pier reached, the land is behind, the 
ship near, ell danger seems over. And now we can well 
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understand how wearied men should relax a painful though 
needful vigilance. Ah! fatal relaxation! A wicked eye is 
peering through the gloom towards the spot where the 
advancing torches cast a lurid light eround, a vigorous form 
is crouching for the spring. Swiftly, surely, strongly, the 
doath strokes are given, and that manly life is extinct.” 

It is believed that Lord Mayo was already a corpse when 
the vessel that had borne him proudly from his palace in the 
Capital of the Indian Empire but a few days before, received 
him back again on the evening of the 8th February 1872. 

All through the night of that fatal day, an awful silence 
reigned on board the Glasgow, and in the midst of that silence 
were performed in the silentest mamner some of the most 
awful acta which ever fall to the lot of man to perform—a post 
mortem examination and the preparation of 2 coffin, to pre- 
serve on earth all that part of man which cannot like the 
Soul live a higher life. But surpassing in impressiveness 
in an infinitely greater degree this awful silence and these 
awful acts was the sublime fortitude which was displayed by 
that remarkable woman whom the knife of the assassin had 
pierced most cruelly. 


The assassin was Shere Ali, a young, spirited, fanatical 
semi-barbarous bordorer who had been nursed in sanguinary 
traditions and legends of fouds tribal murders far away in the 
defies of Khyber-pass, a man who had himself made assassine- 
tion his life-long study, and in whom was sapped all reverence 
for good government, and to whom violence and brutal out. 
rage seemed the natural course of daily existence. After 
eluding justice many a time, he had at last found the fate 
which crime can seldom avoid in a well-governed state, thg 
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fate of a conviot who should live far from those whom he is 
only fit to destroy.* 

The remains of the departed Viceroy were brought to 
Calcutta on the 17th of February and carried into Govern- 
ment house on the evening of the same dey. The body lay 
in state for two days in the Throne room of the Government 
House and during those two days people went in numbers 
without number to see all that could yet be seen of the good 
and great man. On the morning of tho 21st of February, 
the remains of Lord Mayo left Calcutta for their last resting- 
place by the side of his fathers in the land of his birth. 


There is no other fact to chronicle. But we shall not 
omit to mention one incident, which in its simple pathos 
and majestic grandeur equels if not surpasses any instance 
of Christian Charity recorded if ancient or modern times. 
Before the assassin paid with his life what was due from 
him to Civil Inustico—not to injured Humanity—he received 
from Lord Mayo’s nearest and dearest relatives a telegraphic 
message in these words—< Shere Ali, may God forgive you !"' 
a practical exhibition in the darkest hour of gloom and 
heart rending sorrow of that divine law of forgiveness to 
enemies so difficult to obey in this world like ours. 

* The assassin is 30 years of : and wel] made. He is a Khy- 
porse of the Kookee-Rbeyl claw and of Pakbree, in the Cabal 
territory. He was convicted on the @nd April 1867 of murder by 
Colonel baeciongr Commissioner of Peshawur, and being stentenced to 
transportation for life, was forwarded sla Kurrachee and Bombay to 
the Aandemans penal settlement. He arrived their in Muy 1869, 
and except on one occasion, on which he had in his possession rome 
flour for which he could not account, nothing whatever las been 
recorded him. The prisoner was removed to Hopetown on 

1871, in order to perform duty as barber at that ‘ttaion, 
since been employed there. 





Oficial Narrative of tha 
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Tho news of this overwhelming catastrophe spread horror 
and dismay thronghout India and England and evoked genuine 
sympathy with the bereaved family” of Lord Mayo from 
parties of all shades of political opinion. His loss was in- 
deed “ one of those calamities which sadden nations” and came 
with the sudden shock of a thunderbolt to thoso who wera 
honored with his friendship or were united to him by bonds 
of social or official relationship. In the victim of the 
assassin's dagger they lost a genial friend attached to them 
by a thousand tender ties and associated with the happiest 
memories of a hospitable board. The Queen of England 
and the Express of India gave a touching expression of her 
sorrow, which was far from being the insincere declaration 
of official formalism. 


“The Queen has been deeply affectel by the intelligence of 
the deplorable calamity which has so suddenly deprived afl classes 
of her subjects in India of the able, vigilant, and impartial 
rule of one who so fuithfully represented her as Viceroy of her 
Eastern Empire. Her Majesty feels that she bas indeed lost a 
devoted servant and a loyal subject in whom she reposed the full- 
est confidence. To Lady Mayo the loss must be irreparable, 
and the Queen heartily sympathises with her under the terrible 

low. 


_ To Her Majesty’s Government his loss was equally “ irrepar- 
able.” Nothing could be more touching than the graceful 
eulogies which Argyll and Gladstone pronounced in Parlia- 
ment while bearing testimony to the highly beneficent and 
successful sway of the murdered Ruler of two hundred 
milions of people representing thirty-three nationalitics 
and creeds. There was all the dignity and force of 
genuine sorrow in the few simple words in which 
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Diisralli claimed to be excused at that moment from speak- 
ing at length of the personal character of his ill-fated 
friend. 


On the 12th of February 1872, the Duke of Argyll 
amid profound silence, after communicating the news of 
the assassination in the House of Lords, spoke as follows :— 


My lords,—It is my duty on hehalf of the Government, to ex- 
ress, in the first place, the deep sympathy which we feel with the 
Pamily of Lord ayo ina calamity and an affliction so unlocked 
for and so overwhelming. Sympathetic cries of “Hear.”) As 
regards the friends of Lord Mayo, this House is full of his person- 
al friends. I believe no man ever had more friends than he, and 
I believe no man ever deserved better to have them. (Renewed 
expressions of sympathy.) For myeelt regret to say that 1 
never even had the Honour of Lord Mayo’s acquaintance ; but we 
came into office at almost the same time and {am happy to say 
that from that time our communications have been most friendly, 
‘and I may say most cordial. I think I may go further and say 
that there has not heen one very serious difference of opinion be- 
tween us on any question connected with the Government of India. 
I hope, my lords, it will not be considered out of place, considerit 
my ‘ial position, if, on behalf of Her Majesty’a Government, 
express our opision that the conduct of Lord yo in his at 
oflce—the greatest, in my opinion, which can be held by a subject 
of the Crown—aroply justifies the choice made by our predecessors. 
(General ories of “ Hear.”) Lord Mayo’s Gavernor-Generalship did 
not fall in atime of great trial or great difficulty, from foreign 
‘war or domestic insurrection, but he had to labour under constant 
difficulties and great anxieties which are inseparable from the 
government of that mighty empire. This I may say I believe with 
perfect truth that no Governor-General who ever ruled India was 
macre energetic in the discharge of his duties, and more assiduous 
in performing the functions of his great ice ; and above all, 
no Viceroy that ever ruled India had more at heart the good of the 
people of that vast em Hear, hear.) My lords, I think it 
‘may be said further that yohas fallen a victim to an al- 
most excessive discharge of his publicduties. * . * . 
* * I believe his death will be a calamity to India, and 
that it will be sincerely mourned not only in England and in his na- 
tive country Ireland, but by the well-affected millions of Her 
Majesty’s subjects in India. (Hear, 
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Mr. Gladstone in the House of Commons, referring to 
the assassination, said :— 


T cannot communicate to the House this most painful, most griev- 
ous information, without stating on my own part aud the part of the 
Government the grief we feel at receiving it, and our sense of the 
heavy loss it announces to the Crown. Lord Mayo has passed a 
career in India worthy of the distinguished series of his predeces- 
eors, He has been outdone by none of them in his zeal, ixtelli- 
gence and untiring devotion to the public service. So far as it is 
ia our power to render testimony to high qualities, vo far as our 
approval can in any degree give him credit, 1 am bound to say 
that the whole of his policy and conduct had won for him the un- 


te and uniform confidence of the Goverument, (Hear 
ear. 





The Press of England and India mourned as it had never 
mourned before. The London Times, that grand exponent of 
English opinion, which a few years before had expressed grave 
doubts on the wisdom of his appointment to the Viceroyalty 
of India, thus wrote on the assassination and its victim. 


“ He has fallen a martyr to charity und daty, aud in one step, by 
one stroke, has ascended to a rank which will ever evoke the 
admiration and affection of Englishmen, It was but the other day 
that our religious public acclaimed the honour of martyrdom to & 
good prelate who, in his holy errand, fell a victim to the blind fury 
of the islanders, who could not distinguish friend from foe. The 
universal feeling had an echo from the Throne. Can less be said 
for the man who has perished in the attempt, “to tum the hearts 
of the disobedient to the wixdom of the just!” Yet our loss is 
great, and England now learns a lesson uften tanght and often for- 
gotten, that good and great men are never known, or never 
thoroughly appreciated, till they are gone. The truth is they 
ome in homely guise, toiling and moiling in this great dusty work- 
shop of measures, policies, aud laws, stooping like machines to the 
drudgery of details, figures, and phrascs. Wellington nt his desk was 
even a greater man than in the battle-field, forthe work was 
harder and more ungenial and simply nothing in the scale of glory. 
Lord Mayo, till the other day, was one of the crowd we overlook 
while we are searching for the man a head and shoulders taller 
than the common rank, Had he then died, he would hardly have 
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lefta name, except in the memory of friends or in sonre official 
records. Had he died a week ago, in the uridst of receptions, shows 
and progresses, he would have adorned the annals of India, of 
Ireland, and of a noble house. Providence designed for him 
something more aud better. Whether holy or by common 
reckoning he dies a martyr to the ext calls of his country 
and his faith, and, in that way, the higheat benefactor of the 
races under that vast and varied rule.” | 


“For many years Lord Naas was simply a conscientious and paine- 
taking subordinate. A triple term of office proved how indis- 
pensable he was to his friends and how weil he did a kind of work 
which few covet, and which, if not self-rewarding, is apt to close 
all other reward. But who could have guessed that the mar 
thus toiling ia the second rank of his party would have beconre no 
unworthy successor of the brightest names in our history in the 
brightest fieldof British achievement, and would consummate a 
course of daily increasing honour by death only too fitting a sequel 
ef the career? Mi men have longed to die nobly : many more 
have left to their friends the sad t that they missed the 

ortunity and outlived their fame. at more could man desire 
than an end which leavea no diminution of glory, which satisfies 
expectation at its fullest, which adds sympathy to admiration, and 
wins the reverence even of those who cannot easily appreciate 
virtuea greater than their own? Of course we are speaking of his 
death as we should if it had been death on the battle-field. Yes 
here is one sad difference. Those who are most concerned 
cannot have been prepared for the event. They have not cast the 
tug of war, and pictured to themselves the poasible blank. They 
have by necess'ty contemplated only one side of the picture, and 
care now only to know and suffer that which is sudden, total, 
and irreparable.” 


The London Standard, a highly respectable and ably con- 
ducted journal, truly remarked :— 


« Gronsovs as is the roll of our Indian Viceroys, it is doubtful whether 
any one of them hes left a name so honourable to Eugland in that office 
as the man of whom we have been robbed by the assaasin’s knife. 
There have been rulers greater, perhaps, in genius and in daring, but 
certainly not one suoceeded in ¢arning the love and the confidence of the 
people under his rule so completely as did Lord Mayo during his five 
Fears’ tenure of power, It is a career to which we may ll took back 
With pride, ae illustrating the noblest charseteristics of onr race, which 
forbids us to despair of British governing capacity, in which there is 
not cue blut or fault of which we have to be ashamed. It is the one 
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passage of practical odmiuixtration in our days which has kept up the 
traditions of our ancient fame as rulers of a subject people, which is 
Whully good, benificent, and glorious.” 

‘When the sense of paralysis and stupefaction occasioned by 
the suddenness of the blow had subsided and men began 
to think on the event with calm composure, vast and 
enthusiastic gatherings wore held in the great capitals of 
India, as well as in England, to consider the best means 
of perpetuating Lord Mayo’s memory. The Representatives of 
all communities spoke with oan enthusiasm tinged with 
sadness such as was never witnessed before, At the Calcutta 
meeting held at the Town Hall, even Sir George Campbell, the 
eccentric and notorious Governor of Bengal who was supposed 
to be devoid ofall the tender feelings of humanity, thus dilated 
on the virtues of the departed Viceroy :— 

“ T aay that it would be difficult in all the limits of the great English 
empire tu find a man who united so many great personal and public 
qualities, which eadear him to all, and which you may expect to cee uni- 
ted in asingle man. I may say that I know no man who So eminent! 
combined in himself that which has been described in classical 
Janguage—*a sound mind and a sound body.” His was 3 mind 
emiuently sound, nnd his was a body which, being physically sound, 
enabled the mind to act with all its vigour, He wasaman emi- 


nently honest and eminently simple-minded, and I may say of 
all virtues steaight-forward honesty is the first. He was alsoa man 





of geeat experience in udministrative work. He came here with 
ripe administrative experience—be came here as [ have mid, a 
man with a sound mind ina sound boty, and three years he has 


worked among us with nent success. He was aman who 
his personal qualities conquered all hearts, and who as a pubhe 
man devoted lumself to the great duties which had fallen upon him 
with a thoroughness and sivgleness of purpose which I tor one 
cuuld never sufficiently admire, and which I am sore equally 
interested all with whom he came in contact. =) bl e ° 
To the most unwerried zeal and devotion he addej the best 
habits of business, aud a knowledge of administrative detail 
which Imay call unprecedented among the statesmen sent from 
England to this country, When a man possessed of such knuw. 
ledge and such experience throws himself with single-minded zeal 
oud enthusiasm into a great work, and guides it by an unfailing 
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temper and singular tact, the result cannot but be success, and I 
venture, as one who has had the honor of serving the late 
‘Viceroy, to express my very humble and very strong conviction 
that he has been an eminently successful Viceroy and Governor- 
General, that his reign has been productive of the very greatest 
good to the country, and that it promised much iore if bis life 
ad been spared. He wasindeed a man of a truly liberal mind, 
and I have never in any part of my public service met with any 
man who more sincerely and earnestly put before ail things the 
good of the public service—of the masses of men committed 
to his charge. He has made himeelf eminently respected, and 
trusted by the upper classes—Princes and Chiefs and well-to-do 
people—who personally knew ani loved him ; but above and before 
alt be always placed the interests, and the rights, and the feelings 
ofthe dumb masses who could not personally ‘know him, but 
over whose interests he always watched with unfailing care. He 
‘was eminenly a man of the people; he was aman who had at 
heart the interests of those classes to whom he was personally 
unknown, Thia was the characteristic of Lord Mayo. Whatever 
Jue set his hand to do, he did it with an honest enthusiasm for 
the good of the people.” 


Alonzo Money, @ well-known Bengal Civilian, in the course 
of his remarkably eloquent speech on the occasion, said :— 


“In the gloom which has hung over Calcutta like a funeral pall 
Jay the best assurance that the heart of this great city had been 
moved and atirred to its inmost depths, by ihe untimely death of one 
whom we all regarded with respect and esteem. He doubted if there 
‘was one man there among them ail who had not felt th: loss of Laird 
‘Mayo asa nersonal loss. Probably there was scarcely any une, had 
he been there, who would not have interposed between the assassin 
and his victim, and to save his life would gladly have given his own. 
(Applause.) If the facts were ashe had stated them, 1t was quite 
clear that any words from him, or from any one else, were not requir. 
ed to excite their sympathy and to awaken their regret,. But there 
‘was one other consideration which prevented hiui at the present 
time from expressing at length his feelings on the sulject. All 
sorrow was sacred. But if ever there was a sorrow pre-eminently 
great—ifever there wasa sorrow which men would touch: suttly— 
Itwas the sorrow caused by the irrparable loss of Lerd Mayo to 
his family. Before the great and inexpressible sorrow of Lady Mf 
as a wife and @ mother, who was without a moment’s notice deprived 
ofall hope and comfort, what could they do but bow the head in 
silence, and hope that in his own gad time it would please the 
Almighty to lighten the affliction. But he thought there was one 
thing which might be done—* Sorrow shared ig sorrow soothed.” 
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‘They could, in the woris of the resolution, assure Lady Mayo that 
their warmest sympathies were hers, that they all— Christians, 
Hindoos, and Mussulmans, — of every creed and class, felt with her 
and with her mourned in common the loss which she and they had 
sustained, The assurance and knowledge that not only in this city 
but all over India, hundreds and thousands of men, her countrymen 
and not her countrymen, have felt with ber, have sighed with her 
and have pra for her, would bring comfort to her heart, and 
would probably be the small streak of silver lining in the black 
cloud which overshadows her life. (Applause.) '? 


Dr. Wilson of Bombay, one of the oldest and most jearned 
Missionaries that ever came to India, thus spoke of Lord Mayo 
at the Bombay memorial meeting. 


‘We alt know with what zeal, with what generosity, with what appli- 
cation, and with what confidence he devoted himself to the discharge of 
his high important duties. He had reposed the utmost trust in the people 
of this land. He moved about ainong them from morn to eve, when 
he was required to do so, without any fear, without any alarm. He loved 
the people of India with a sincere affection. {t was his great Object to do 
good, and to do good in reference to all the matters that passed before his 
review, He did not merely faithfully, and intelligently, and ably, dis- 
charge the duties which were imposed upon him in the conduct of public 
business introducted to his notice by the vigilant and able authorities 
who are under him ; but he set about to devise good, and mmy mensurea 
which have attracted attention are well-known to have originated from 
himeelf. He looked upon India in all its interests. He was avxious 
that its agriculture should be improved, and thrt the rich re-yurces of 
this land, a0 copiously watored by the rains of heaven and 20 productive 
in its aoil, should be turned to the advantage of the most distant quarters 
of the world, He was anxiona to give every facility to the pursuit of com- 
merce : we know what the measures were which he sdopted with reterence 
to this matter, He dil not rest until he hud placed them under the 
charge of a geutlean who, of all men I kuow in this land, is most fitted. 
to do them justice, In his presenve—for I see him in this room at this 
moment—I shall not mention the measnres which his knowledze, his 
capacities, and his understanding of these matters in all their connection 
have warranted him to andertake and successfully to put in the way of 
eing accomplished. Earl Mayo was beloved by ail the ottisials of Govern- 
ment, was beloved by the people of India generally —by the peoples of ita 
many tribes and its many tongues—irom the king on his throue, from the 
‘Nawab on his misnud, even to the unworthy objects on hia last concera, 
the condemned criminals in tho Andam in isln {4 Some of his measures, 
in a political point of view, were, I know of the wisest character, @ 9 © * 

Lain quite certain of this, that in this great city of Rombiy there is 
only oue fovling in reference to this matter, an'l thit isa feeling of deep 


aurrow. I have sven some of the natives actually shelding teare in view 
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of what haa occurred, I have seen them properly affected by the atrocity 
of the Proceeding which we lament in ita peracnnl consequence in refer- 
ence to the possible destruction to a certain extent—I hope it will only be 
to a very small extent and fora very short space of time—of the hap; 
intercommunion which existe between those who have come from the 
‘West and are naw located in this distant Kast. We know that God can 
make even tho wrath of man to him, and to him we should Jook 
to atill tha tumulte of the le when they are observed risi 
against us, the power that is in our hands as his commi 
gervants. But at the same time let there be no wrath or revenge in 
our feelings as directed against those who are in this case most remotely 
connected with the individual who has committed the awful oct which 
has clothed this Hall in sackcloth, and which is so much regretted even 
in our native land. lam quite satisfied, too, that the memory of Lord 
Mayo will not speedily pasa away,” 


Mr. J. A. Forbes of Bombay, referred touchingly to the 
bereaved family of Lord Mayo :— 


“ ‘The people of Bombay have expressed their wish to let the noble lady, 
now a mo! widow, aad the fatherless children of one who was espe- 
cially remarkable for the affection which he never failed to inspire in those 
who were immediately. eeouzd bio, and who was also remarkable for 
the manner in which he performed. ned every domestis duty—the people of 
Bombay, I say, have expressed their desire to condole and lament with 
those who are now suffering under this very dresdfal bereavement ; and 
though it ie not possible that wo can do much in such a case in the way 
of offering comfort, yet I think it can hardly fail to carry somo ray of 
Consolation to the wilow's and orphans’, hearts when they feel and know 

a great nation, shares their grief aad when from north and south, east 
and weet cannot fuil to come loud ex ions of lamentation such as we 
have heard here to-day, mingle with imprecations on the vilo 
murderer, and with utterance of astonishment that there should at ail 
exist a wild fanaticiam, which can ao far degrade its votariesas to dep! 
them of vey feeling of humanity, and reduce ey te level ofwild 
Deasta. And we can imagine he expressions of gri and the sighs of 
friends lamenting the friend that they have lost, the outpouring of warm 
and greatful hearts when they think of the deeds of kindness which have 
‘been done them —when all come to be remembered, though pain pain- 
fal in a cortain senve, yet it must in some dogree tend to the 
widow's heart in her hour of Jonsliness, and kindle in her children's 
breasts a hope and arenatlon tak they will omalate their father's 
nobleness of character, 


In England the dearly beloved friends and admirers of Lord 


Mayo met to honor his memory. On this occasion H. R. H- 
the Duke of Edinburgh, who while in India shared the 
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deceased Earl's magnificent hospitality"presided. The follow- 
ing extracts taken from the spéccttes then delivered present 
a lucid estimate of Lord Mayo’s private and public character 
and eviuce throughout a sense of personal bereavement and 
heartfal sorrow in the speaker. 


In dilating on the porsonil characteristios of his ill-fated 
friend, Mr, Disraeli said :-— 


“ There was, indeed, in the cHaracter of Lord Mayo a vein of manly 
tenderness which often Overpowerel even his foes. I can recollect a 
particular instance in which 2 man of some distinction, a foreigner, who 
jad involved himself in the Irish conspiracy, when placed in contact 
with Lord Mayo, waa so overcome with the manly generosity of his 
nature, that impelled by no base motives, he acknowledged he bad been 
utterly deceived ia embarking in this enterprise, and absolutely assis- 
ted the Minister in baffling the very conspiracy he had come to promote. 
Csr, hear) But, ao doubts, it was when Her Majesty Was graciously 
pleased to appoiut Lord Mazo to the Viceroyalty of India that opportu- 
nity was given for the fail exhibition of the great qnalities which 
he possessed, and that opportunity, no doubt, largely developed them, 
‘Although his reign was comparatively brief, for it scarcely lasted 
three years, Lord Mayo in that time had accomplished a great deal 
aud which none evenof the illustrious men who pre- 
caded him ever had been so succeesful as toachieve, Lord Mayo 
had gained the sympathy of all classes, of all races, and of ail reli- 
gions in that country. (Cheers.) He had been preceded in his great 
‘alfice by some of the mostéminent men this country has ever pro- 
duced and we can look back to the recoris of our Indian government 
as one of the emblazoned pages in the History of this Empire—but 
no statesman who had preceded him accomplished the end which F 
have indicated. Sometimes a t man had gained the devotion of 
the Army, but he was viewed with suspicion by the Civil Bervioe. 
Sometimes it was the reverse. Sometimes a Governor General, from 
his parsonal qualities, could count upon the enthusiastic devotion of 
the European community, but he had found that by some means 
which he could uot penetrate he had alienated from himeelf the 
feelings of the Native Princes, But in the case of Lord Mayo, whe- 
ther it was the Army or the Civil Service, the Earopean community 
or the Native Princes, ull were alike devuted to him (Cheers); and by 
this moment in India all those classes and all these individuals are 
monrning his loss with not less sincerity than thuse who are assem. 
bled in this room. (Hear, hear.) What, then, was the cause 
of this extraordinary effect produced by this eminent man? 
It was, I think, that he possessed in himself the qualities 
which are calculated to govern mankind. His noble presence, 
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his cordial manner, the magnificence of his life, his active accom: 
plishments, his extraordinary power of physical endurance, combined. 
‘with an mtutive knowledge of mankind aid an mexorble love of 
justice, which was only tempered by the aboundimg generomty 
of bis heart, produced such an effect upon those whom he 
raled, that all at once willingly acknowledged that he was born to 
command. (Cheers.) I will not on tlusoccasion dwell on his private 
Virtues, for there are many here who will follow me, who will touch 
upon them; but I will say this of bim—which 28 ‘what all pnble 
men most desire and what few can obtain—Lord Mayo was a man 
who was really beloved. (Cheers) We can do hittle to console 
those who must most acutely feel hus loss, but it 1s something to 
express, even in this manner, that the nation 1s not snsenmble of 
that great deprivation. I may at least to-day fullfl on his part 
and in his bebalf the aspiration of the noblest spinte, which is not 
merely that their names should be remembeied, but that their me- 
mories should be chershed.” 


Lord Sandhurst (Sir William Mansfield), who worked 
with Lord Mayo in India and could therefore speak with the 
authority of personal knowledge, remarked :— 


Tt would not be forgotten that Lx rd Mayo arrived in India with pereon- 
al digadvantages which had never attended the arrival of any of his 
predecessors in that great Government. Owing to political circum- 
stances, the appointment of Lord Mayo met with great popular dissatis- 
faction in England. He was, of course, a total stranger in India, proba- 
bly there was hardly a person in India, who had ever seen Lord Mayo 
except at a distance. The people there could only gather their know- 
ledge of character from what appeared in the public prints, which 
united in vilifying him, Never did s atateaman approach the discharge of 
most difficult duties under greater duadvantages than thove attend- 
ing Lord Mayo on his arrival in India. The fechug throughout India waa 
that they did not know what they bad to expect, they were told that an 
obscure man had come among them, one unaccustomed wo responsdhusy, 
one who even when he had been tried did not succeed, one who, in fact, 
had been promoted to an office for which he was not quahfed. Although 
the details of Indian Government cannot be much studied by the 
British community, yet those who were scquainted with them Were aware 
that there were no duties which required such varied character, such 
decision, such powers of labour—he moght say such powers of brilliant 
fancy and imagination—to enable him who hid to wield authority of 
that Government to rise to it in ita great herghts, and to be aware that 
he was standing on as pinnacle which was not exceeded by any 
position in the Government of this globe. (Hear, hear) As an humble 
individual ig of the administration of Lord Mayo, he was able 
to say, with perfect sncerity, what he said long before this terrible 
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ody oecurred—that No man ever went to India who did more justice 
to his great duties there whether they be surveyed es one grand whole 
or be taken in ell the particularity of executive detail, 


Lord Derby, with whom too Lord Mayo had shared the cares 
of office in England, thus lamented his sad fate— 


I bave known other men, though not very many, who were, perhaps 
his equals in industry, in clearsightedness, and ‘in the assemblage 
of qualites which, united, form what we call a good man of business, 
and I have known men, though but few, who pcsseased, perhapa, to 
an equal extent, that generosity of disposition in private and public 
life, that unfeigned good humour and temper, which were 
araong the most marked characteristics our lamented friend ; but 
Ido not know iflever met any onein whom those two sets of 
qualities were so equally so happily united. No discussi. 
on caquld be so dry but Lord Mayo ‘enliven it with that unfore- 
ed humour which was one of his greatest social charms, No 
question could be so difficult or so complicated but that his simple, 
gtraightforward way of looking at it was quite sure ot 

something of which you had not thought before. He un 
thoroughly how important an element of administrative success is 
the conciliation of those with whom you have to deal ; but the 
exercise of that power was with him nota matter of calculati 
but the resuit of nature. He did and said generous things, not 
‘because it was politic, not because it was to his political interest, or 
even because it was his pablic duty, but because it was his nature and 
he could not help it. (Cheers) I do not think he had in the world a 
personal enemy, and so far as it is poasible to speak of that which is 
passing in another man’s mind, Ishould say he had never known 
what it was to harbour against any persons feelings of resentment 
or ill-will, (Hear, hear.) That is praise which may be deserved by 
many smaller men : but personal amiability was not the only feature, 
it waa the leading feature of his eminent public career. We who 
acted with him in Irish matters can bear witness to Lis firmness when 
firmness was necestary, to the soundness of his judgement in difficulties 
and difficulties just then were nat unfrequent—and, above all, to 
that coulness whch was never more marked then in critical moments. 
In India his career was short, but you have heard upon that part of 
hia life what was said by his col! the Commander-in-Uhief, how 
he impressed upon the minds of who had to do with him there 
that he was one of those characters which rise with the occasion, 
which strengthen under pressure, and which are never more them. 
selves than when stimulated by difficulties and by dangers which 
take from ordinary men the power of action and of decision. He did 
much oa it was, but if, unhappily, that opportunity bad been afforded 
which is only afforded to statesmen in stormy and critical times, 
balers Be would have Lost unworthy succeasor to the very grest- 
pat of those predecessors w! & century have built up af empire ta 
hich no parallel exists on earth, (Cheer) id 
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Lord Shaftesbury, that venerable “old lay Archbishop of 
England,” touched pathetically onthe terrible bereavement 
of the widowed wife and the fatherless children of Lord 


Mayo:— 


“But to sympathise with this widow and the partner of his private 
and public career effectually in all its height and depth they must almost 
become women; for no man's heart could love and venerate like tho 
heart of a woman. They could apprecinte the sorrow of this distinguish- 
ed lady but in a slight degree; for, though many of them had to sustain 
bereavements, they must weigh the peculiar shock to her feelings in 
the time and mode of this appalling end. And yet, in conveying to her 
their profound and almost ible sympathy, they ‘ahould, he 
thought, dwell a little on what wasof conéolation in the event 
even in this world. He did not pass from us in effete and useless old 
age, atter a series of honours long forgotten, when people had ceased to 
care for him because they had ceased to Temember him, He waa taken 
away in the full force of his understanding and in the plenitude of bis 
power, amid the regrets and teare of many natives and of every class. 

‘He was slain while in the discharge of a work of duty andof mercy: 
His “sun went down while it was yet ben Beer} bright when it sank 
below the horizen es when it shone in the height of ita meridian splendour. 
He believed that the meeting would speak the language of every heart 
in England when it assured the sorrowing widow that the memory of 
her husband's name and services would ever be cherished bya reflecting 
and grateful people.” 


We can not omit to record the opinion expressed on Lord 
Mayo's services by no less a personage than Lord Northbrook, 
the present Viceroy of Hindoostan, whose reign the future his- 
torians of India will declare to be as brilliant and successful as 
that of the ablest of his predecessors :—— 


t had the honour of knowing Lord Mayo when we were to- 
gether in the Heute of Commons, and I was won, as we all of us 
wore, by his frank and gonial address, by his great courtesy to 
all who came in contact with him in any business, public or pri- 
vate, and also when he was pisced in an office of it responsi- 
hility—that of Secretary for Ireland ; we were won by the ioyal- 
¥ of his conduct towards those of whatever party in politics 
they might be who had to approach him, by his careful attention 
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to business, and the thorough confidence thit could he placed in 
everything he said or did. (Cheers). Well Lord Mayo went out 
as yvernor-General of India; and all of us who have paid any 
attention to Indian affairs must have remarked the grest ab. 
lity which characterised the acts of his Government. (Cheers). 
Thave had the aivantage of reading with some care the corres- 
pondence of Lord Myo, and I may say that correspondence is uct 
only marked by those high qualities which I have already men- 
tioned, hut it has one other marked characteriatic, and that is the 
strong evidence it presents that Lord Mayo felt in his heart an 
honest, sincere, and zealous regard for the welfare of the people 
of India committed to bis charge. (Cheers). The death of Lord 
Mayo has been a calamity to his country, and has been received 
with all the sympathy which so great a calamity commands, 
(Hear, hear) in a way which strikingly shows how much he had 
endeared himself to those with whom he acted ia India, whetber 
they were Earopeans or Natives; and when we receive, as we 
have not yet had time to receive, full information of the effect 
which the calamity has produced in India, I feel cofident we shall 
hear that the event has elicited through all parts of India the 
name expressions of sympathy for Lord Mayo’s family and res- 

ect and affection for himself,which it has excited in the United 

ingdom. (Cheers.) 


We conclude with the following beautiful Jn memoriam lines 
illustrating the virtues of the late Lord Maya. 


RICHARD SOUTHWELL BOURKE, EARL OF MAYO. 
GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA. 


Born tn Dublin, February 1, 1822 ; Assassinated at Purt 
Blair, Andaman Islands February 8, 1872. 


“Dezatn levels all!’—Untruth ! half truth, at hest - 
Death, with his scythe and hour glass, well might show 
Touchstone and chemic tubes, wherewith to test 
‘The qualities of those whom he lays low, 
“Let nought but good be spoken of the dead"— 
Happy the dead of whom that ood is true ; 
And they most happy, on whose lifeless head 
Death sets the crown which life proclaims their due. 
Of whom, as they lie shrouded, stark and still, 
Looking upon them in their marble el 
Men eay, with bated breath—"We gauged him ill; 
How large his worth, whom once we rated cheap!" 
Of these is he, for whom, Iaid sudden, low, 
‘By darkling knife and brooding sense of wrong, 
‘Truest regard sets genuine tears afiow, 
That from the roots of love wall swift and strong. 
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‘We took his guage, as did the commu foot : 
By Report's shallow valuing appraised, 
‘When from the Irish Secretary’s tool 
To the great Indian throne we saw him raised, 
‘That throne, from whose height One had then stepped down, 
‘Whom all revered, as Soldier, Statesman, Saze . 
A stern, plain King of Men, within whose frown 
No lie could live, who knew all work’s due wage. 
“Can dwarf,” we asked, “in giant’s armour fight 3’ 
Painted his sovereignty as an eclipse 
Enshrouding India in a sudden night ; 
And most men’s scorn, like ours, was on their lips. 
How should the slight man fill the strong man’s place ? 
Rise from his suall routine of petty toil, 
A vast and various Empire's needs to face. 
And move, unhampered by the mighty coil ! 
They gauged him better, those who knew him best; 
They read, beneath that bright and blithesome cheer, 
The Statesman’s wide and watchful eye, the breast 
Unwarped by favor, and unwrung by fear: 
The wit to choose, the will to do the right ; 
All the more potent for the cheerful mood 
That made the irkaome yoke of duty light. 
Helping to smooth the rough, retine the rude : 
Bidding the dusty paths of daily toil 
“With flowers of gladness and good-feeling glow : 
On rusty wards of office pouring oil, 
Making work’s hinges with strange smoothness go. 
Nor for this cheeriness less strenuous shown, 
‘All ear, all eye, he swayed his mighty realm : 
Till through its length and breadh a presence known, 
Felt, as @ living hand upon the helm. 
All men spoke well of him, as most men thought, 
Here as in India and his friends were proud : 
It seemed as if no enmity he wrought, 
But moved, love-girt, at home or in the crowd. 
‘What, then, our woe and wonderment to hear 
Death had found way to this weil-guarded life ! 
Love, Honor, State were there, but Hate, hid near. 
Struck through their triple shield with felon knife. 
If true regret and true respect have balm 
For hearts that more than public lows mast mourn, 
They. join to crown this forehead, cold and calm, 
‘ith laurel, well-won as was ever worn, 
Only the greener that ‘twas late to grow, 
And that by the sudden blight its leaves are shed : 
‘Then, with thy honored sreight eail, sad and slow, 
O ship, that bears him to his kindred dead !—FPunch. 
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SPEECHES 


OF HIS EXCELLENCY 


The Rt. Hon. EARL MAYO. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 61a FEBRUARY 1849. 


SUSPENSION OF HABEAS CORPUS ACT. 
(IRELAND. ) 


[On the 6th February 1849, Sir Geo, Grey, the Home Secretary 
proposed to extend temporarily the Suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act in Ireland which had been originally necessitated 
by the turbulent spirit of disaffection, disloyalty, and 
rebellion which the Irish people manifested, after the 
terrible famine which devastated their country. A Jengthy 
debate ensued in which Mr. T. C. Anstey, well 
on this aide of India for his late incomparably sr Try 
of the Wahabee prisoners, then member for Youghall, took 
apart. Earl Mayo then plain Mr. R.S, Bourke, member for 
Kildare, delivered the following maiden Speech in Parliament, 
in support of the Government Motion. In conclusion the 
House divided. Ayes 221 ; Noes 18 ; mujority 208. Main 
Question put and agreed to ; Bill ordered to be brought in. } 


R. BOURKE regretted that, on rising to ad- 

dress the House for the first time, he should 

feel himeelf compelled to speak on a subject that must, 
be equally painful to the feelings of all true Irishmen. 
But representing, as he did, a county that waa little, 
if at all, implicated in the melancholy circumstances 
of the last summer, he felt it to be his duty,on the 
part of his constituents, as well as on his own, to ex- 
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press his painful conviction that there did exist a 
necessity for the continued suspension of this Act. 
From the statement he had heard that night from the 
Right Hon, Gentleman, the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, (Sir George Grey) as also 
from his own knowledge of the feelings of parties 
and men in Ireland, he felt convinced that the 
Government were justified in the course they had 
taken. If this were a measure that was calculated 
to excite feelings of alarm in the minds of men— 
if it were a measure that would impress on the 
minds of men the conviction that a blow was still in- 
tended by the rebellious section in Ireland against the 
Government—if it were a measure that was oaloulated 
to cramp the transactions of commerce, or retard the 
operations of agriculture—if he thought there was an 
intention on the part of the Government to make this 
measure in any degree permanent, he should, though 
doeply impressed with its necessity, feel himself bound 
to oppose it. He felt, however, that the contrary was 
the case, and that the powers sought by thie Bill were 
necessary in order to prevent the recurrence of those 
events which had been so detrimental to the interests 
of Ireland during the last year. Seeing, then, that 
there was no intention on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Gevernment to render this a permanent measure, and 
seeing also that it was not likely to produce any of 
those effects which had been anticipated, he thought 
that all who were desirous of seeing peace and order 
established in the country should give their support to 
the proposal for a limited extension of the measure. He 
(Mr. Bourke), as an Irishman, would most gladly give 
his support to any measure which would insure, even for 
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a short time, a continuance of peace. What Jreland 
wanted was, that her children might be allowed to tum 
their minds, even for a short time, from the contempla- 

tion of political theories to the cultivation of the soil, 

and the development of the resources of the country. 

The people of Ireland had been accustomed for many 

years to think more of fighting than of farming, and 
more of contention than of commerce. It was in conse- 

quence of this that they were prevented from taking 

those steps which other people might have taken in 
order to defend themselves from the dangers of the 
famine which had afflicted the country for the lest few 
years. <A terrible calamity had overtaken the Irish 
people, unprecedented in the history of nations, and 
it found them unprepared, and without any means of 
defence to shield them from its onslaughts. No person 
who looked back to the history of the last few yeare, 
since the commencement of the famine, could fail to 
see thet there was also another feature in that distress 
which it wes now terrible to contemplate. <A spirit 
was abroad among the people which rendered sven 
famine more hideous than it wonld otherwise beve 
been. A spirit was abroad whieh enabled designing 
men ie tell the famine-stricken peasants, that the 
cause of the deaths of those nearest and dearest te 
them was not the visitation of Providence, but the 
effect of bad legislation. The Irish peasant was a0- 
oustomed to hear that the Irish people last by the 
connexion with England—thet their country was 
ruined by it—that the Sexon sway had ever been 
hostile to Celtio improvement and to Celtic prosperity. 
It waa @ maniac, an anarehical, and a traitorous spirit 
that was abroad among the people. Did this spirit 
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mow exist in the country P That was the question 
which they were to decide to-night. Did the spirit 
now exist in the country which made the Government 
declare, last year, that the presence of 40,000 men was 
absolutely necessary in order to keep it in order and 
quell it P Ifany portion of that spirit was still in 
existence, then there was a necessity for the adoption 
of more stringent measures than those that were usu- 
ally in force in the country. It had been said that 
this measure was brought forward for the purpose of 
putting down the repeal agitation. Lord Clarendon 
had been possessed of the power, under the Act, now 
for nearly six months, and was there a single particle 
of evidence to show that that powerhad been so employ- 
ed P Not a single man had been arrested but what was 
deeply interested in the traitorous agitation of 1848. 
‘There had not been a single instance of any person 
baving beon arrested under this Act merely because 
he held repeal opinions. No Government should at- 
tempt to put such a power in force except for the 
actual suppression of rebellion. The opposition which 
had arisen to the measure, he confessed, did not appear 
to him strange. He was not an old man ; but still 
he was old enough to remember the time when those 
unfortunate men now in prison, whose lives were for 
feited to the just sentence of the law, were burning 
and shining lights in that Association which had for 
many years held sway over the passions of the Irish 
people. He recollected when membors of the Loyal 
National Repeal Aseociation were not ashamed to avail 
themselves of the prestige and traditionary influence 
of one who bore the ancient name of O’Brien, and 
were not ashamed to welcome to thvir councils and to 
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avail themselves of the talents and energy of a Mea- 
gher. The fact was, that many of the leaders of the 
late confederation owned allegiance to the leaders of 
the Repeal Association. Where were now the leaders ? 
They were still legislators, but their followers were 
convicted felons. The masters were Members of Parlia- 
ment, but the pupils sit in the dreary cells of a Dublin 
gaol. He might pursue the subject further, and show 
the intimate connexion that existed between those Hon. 
Members and the unfortunate men now suffering the 
penalty of their crimes. ( Mr. J. O’Connzit: No, 
no!) He was prepared to prove his statement ; but+ 
he would not pursue the subject any farther. He would 
only remind the House of a fact of which, no doubt, 
they were all aware—that Conciliation Hall begat the 
Confederation, and the Confederation begat those mi- 
serable scenes of the last year. He deeply regretted that 
it should have fallen to his lot to be compelled to give 
his support to this measure, and most sincerely did he 
hope that this might be the last time that they should 
ever see the Government called upon to ask for a re- 
trenchment—for a retrenchment it undoubtedly was— 
of the liberties of the people of Ireland. 


POOR LAWS, IRELAND. 
RATE IN AID. 


Housx or Commons, 5rH Marcu 1849. 


[On the 1st March 1849, Lord John Russel asked the House 
to go into committee that he might make his Motion on the 
subject of Irish poor-Laws. After some opposition, the 
house resolved itself into a commitee and on the 2d. idem 
be proposed the levy of a Poor rate in Ireland, for the 
relief of the destitute Irish peasants who, having to 
depend entirely for their livelihood on the culture of the 
potatoe, suffered terribly from the extremities of hunger 
when the crop failed. His Lordship grounded the ur- 
gency of the measure on the great distress which then 
prevailed in the Southern and Western districts of Ireland, 
After an animated debate, the house adjourned and on the 
6th idem the adjourned debate was continued with great 
spirit. The following speech opposing the Government mea- 
sure was one of the many powerful addresses delivered on. 
that occasion. At the end of the debute, Viscount Castle- 
reah moved that the “Chairman report progress.” The 
committee divided, 104 heing in favor of, and 251 against, the 
motion, Lord John Russel considering the lurgenes of 
the minority did not further oppose the motion. After 
another animated debate on the ensuing night, the motion 
for the poor rate was carried. ] 


"R. BOURKE said, the resulution before the 
House was one of the most difficult upon which 

an Irishman could address a legislative assembly. The 
importance of this question might not be obvious at 
first ; but when they looked to the great interests 
which were bound up with this question, and the deep 
interest which it had excited in Ireland, and when 
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Trish Members knew that by the speedy adoption of 
this law, Ireland’s better hopes were defeated,he might 
be excused for approaching this subject. The great 
disaster which had fallen upon Ireland, was first met 
by grants of public money, which, though they stifled 
the disease for the moment, tended rather to perpe- 
tuate the calamity. An endeavour was then made to 
remove the evil by the institution of public works ; 
but after that expedient failed, the Government fell 
back on the poor-law. The previous system of gratu- 
itous relief had, however, destroyed the self-reliance 
of the people. He did not wish it to be understood 
however, when he alluded to this subject, that he 
refused to acknowledge the eternal gratitude which 
Ireland owed to England for the assistance she had 
offered her. There was, however, a feeling in Ireland 
that the immonse funds which were subscribed in 
England might have been much more wisely expended 
if greater care and forethought had been exercised. 
He believed that in some unions the fands which it 
was intended should be applied to the relief of the 
poor had been expended in a most useless and un- 
necessary manner. It was not his intention, however, 
to discuss the Irish poor-law, which had been met by 
a large expenditure ; it hal merely kept the people 
alive, and had tended tu perpetuate the calamity with 
which that country had been visited. To show how 
the law had worked in Ireland, he would state some 
civcumstances which had occurred in the county of 
Kildare, in connexion with which he should introduce 
the name of no less an authority than that of the 
Hon. Mr. Lawless. A resolution having been moved 
at a public meeting -— 
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“The Hon. Edward Lawless, in seconding the resolution, 
said, in an adjoining union to this—the union of Celbridge 
--there came down, about this time twelve months, a sealed 
letter from the Poor Law Commissioners, directing the guard- 
ians to appoint relieving officers forthwith. The guardians, 
headed by His Grace the Duke of Lienster, who, they would all 
agree, was no enemy to the poor, protested strongly against this 
order, on the ground that it was unnecessary, and would only 
result in a waste of the public funds. The Commissioners 
continued inexorable, and the guardians were obliged to give 
way. Relieving officers were accordingly appointed, whose 
salaries up to Christmas last amounted to 80 guineas-—but what 
did the meeting think was the entire amount of money which 
those officers had to disburse ? 

“Mr. Dixon ; 500J. perhaps. 

“The Hon. ‘Mr, Lawless: The entire sum amounted to W. 
15s, 6d, and that sum had been expended in car hire, for bring- 
ing poor people who were found on the road to the county 
infirmary, which duty had hitherto been admirably performed by 
the local poor-law guardians, who were able to perform all 
those duties in connection with the workhouse free of expense. 
He would next allude to an instance of mismanagement on the 
part of the Board of Works. In 1847---that year of misery 
and distress---when that unfortunate and disastrous measure, 
the labour-rate sessions, was instituted, there was a meeting 
called of the inhabitants of the barony of Newcastle in this 
county. That barony consisted of four electoral divisions, and 
he (Mr. Lawless) being the only magistrate residing in the 
electoral division of Newcastle, he took upon himself to call a 
meeting of the cess-payers of that division. They assembled 
together, and, after a good deal of discusyion, he induced them 
to employ every man then out of employment, and he succeeded 
in doing so by showing that it would be better for them in the 
end. They carried cut the plan to the fullest extent, and there 
‘was not a penny of public money expended in the clectoral 
division of Newcastle during the year 1847, nor was there an 
inhabitant of that district employed on any of the public 
works, When the presentment sessions was held, he stated 
the fact that the division with which he was connected wanted 
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Do assistance, and that it would be better to proceed under Mr. 
Labourchere’s letter, which made it an electoral division charge. 
However, from some blunder or mismanagement, the ratepayers 
of Newcastle electoral division were now charged with a sum 
of 422/. although they never received » penny of the public 
mouey. He had given instances of the manner in which the 
Poor Law Commissioners and the Board of Works acted sepa- 
rately. Perhaps the meeting would like to hear how they acted 
when they worked together, and formed a mixed commission 
according to Sir John Burgoyne’s plan? Without consulting 
any one connected with the union of Celbridge, they sent down 
the same description of staff as they would have done to Skil- 
bereen—-their commissioners, inspectors, relieving officers, &. 
the guardians protesting all the time that such a course of 
procedure was wholly unnecessary. At that time funde had 
been granted by Parliament in aid of rates. There was but 
one electoral division in the union which had not funds to its 
credit, and it borrowed a sum of 61/, 10s. That money was 
repaid back exactly six months from the day on which it had 
been borrowed. What did they think waa the cost (as it 
appeared from the report of the Commissioners themselves), of 
looking after this sum of 61/. 10s, 1 

“ A Voice : About 1002. 

“The Hon. Mr, Lawless said, he had examined the books 
about six weeks ago, and he was not prepared to state the exact 
figure, but it was 302. over or under 1,100/. [ Loud cries of “Oh, 

ob and expressions of disapprobation ) He could assure the 
moeting that the statement he had made, however extraordinary 
it might appear, was strictly true ; the entire amount advanced 
in aid of rates was 62; it passed through his hands ; it was 
repaid six months after it was received ; and yet the cost of the 
arrangements connected with the borrowing of that emall sum 
amounted to 1,100/. Was not such a system monstrous 7” 


Having done away with gratuitous relief, the effect 
of the law had been to make the Irish people a nation 
of paupers ; and having done this, the Parliament 
told them to go to the workhouse. He was not, how- 
ever, unmindful of the gencrous spirit which had 
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induced Englishmen to come forward both in their 
private capacity and as contributors to the British 
Association Fund, and to consent to enormous grants; 
but whilst Irishmen acknowledged the manner in 
which England had behaved, they could not but think 
that those sums which had been sent over to Ireland 
had put them in a worse position than they were 
before, whilst it had fostered the vice of the want of 
independence. He was opposed to this rate in aid, 
and he was opposed to the way in which it was pro- 
posed to levy it, which involved a direct breach of 
faith with Ireland, and was to a great degree highly 
impolitic. He maintained it was an infringement of 
the svirit of the Union, which assumed that the 
stronger should support the weaker. His constituents 
were able and willing to contribute as far as they 
could ; but if they were weighed down by taxation 
they would be for ever rendered incapable of bearing 
their proper burden. But he would say, give to Ire- 
Jand English industry, English prosperity, and Eng- 
lish wealth, and the people of Ireland would be 
content to pay, not 7d, in the pound, but ls. in the 
pound, income tax. This measure only showed the 
determination of the Government to bolster up a 
system which had failed. There was a time when 
a smaller coin than 6d. set Ireland in a flame; and 
though the author of the Drapivr’e Letters was not 
now among them, there still existed in Ircland a 
spirit of patriotism, love of justice, good sense, and 
determination, which would make them cry out 
against the invidious impost now attempted to bo 
imposed upon them. He contended that they could 
never hope to promote the welfare of Ireland unless 
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they brought forward other and better measures than 
had yet been promulgated—unless they made impor- 
tant alterations in the poor-law, assimilated the area 
of taxation to the area of taxation in this country, 
encouraged emigration, and otherwise looked to the 
real interests of the people. He imputed no un- 
worthy motives to her Majesty's Ministers ; he be- 
lieved they were really anxious to confer true benefits 
upon Ireland ; but he believed the only hope for Ire- 
land was, that they would see their error before it waa 
too late. He entreated them not to imagine that by 
any assistance they could render, they could ever 
maintain the present system of poor-laws in Ireland. 
Until they uprooted that syst>, which fostered 
mendicancy, which destroyed self-reliance, and which 
paralysed industry, they need never expect Ireland to 
improve. He begged it to be understood that he was 
not one of those who thought that legislation would 
do every-thing for Ireland. On the contrary, he 
believed that it would do comparatively little. He 
believed that legislation would foster, but not 
produce ; thet it would water, but not sow; and 
that it was to individual exertion, to the clear 
heads, the strong arms, and the hardy hearts of the 
people themselves, that they must look for the sources 
of real benefit to Ireland. But he opposed the reso- 
Tution before the House, because he considered it 
was calculated to injure rather than benefit his 
country, 


STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH 
AUSTRALIA. 


Hovse or Commons, 25rx Jury 1850. 


[About the year 1850, although large bodies of Englishmen 
had colonized Australia, no regular Steam Communication 
‘was established between that Island and great Britain. Severe 
inconvenience waa felt by the colonists and their friends 
and relatives at home, as also by the English Commercial 
and Banking houses engaged in transactions with the Colo- 
nista, A numerously signed petition was presented to Partia- 
ment for the removal of the hardiship. On the 25th July 1850, 
the order for committee of supply was read. Motion made 
and question proposed “that Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
chair.” Lorp (Mayo then) Nsas delivered the following 
admirable and feeling speech in support of thepetition. A de- 
bate ensued, but His Lordship did not press his motion to 
division. The motion was withdrawn, } 


ORD NAAS rmse to move, as an Amendment 
“That an humble Address be presented to 

Her Majesty, praying that She may be graciously 
pleased to order such measures to be taken as shall] ensure 
the immediate establishment of regular Steam Packet 
Communication with the Australian Colonies.” Before 
doing so he adverted to a petition in favour of that 
object from a number of merchants, landowners, stock- 
holders, and other persons interested in the welfare of 
Australia. His Lordship commencod by observing, that 
the names attached to this petition were, he believed, 
a sufficient apology for, even at this late period of the 
Session, submitting the present question to the consi- 
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deration of the House. Among the names in that 
distinguished list are to be found those of persons 
connected with some of the most eminent banking 
firms of the metropolis, as well as the directors of the 
various Australian banks, and many other houses of 
the highest commercial character in this kingdom. 
The evils complained of in the petition are felt by 
every person connected with these great colonies; and 
at no period, and on no occasion, had the inconvenience 
been more severely felt than during the past year. In 
the late discussions on a most important question, much 
donbt and uncertainty was felt, occasioned solely by 
the absence of definite information on some most vital 
points. It had been admitted by Hon. Members on 
both sides of the Tlouse, that owing to the great 
length of time occupied in communicating with Aus- 
tralia under the present arrangements, there had been 
no means of knowiug what was the real opinion of the 
colonists upon the Australian Colonies Bill The 
consequence was, that during the whole of the debates 
on that question, the manner in which the proposed 
measure would be received in the colonies concerned. 
was made as much a matter for argument as the details 
of the Bill itself. The noble Lord at the head of 
the Government was on more than one occasion obliged 
to refer to the files of the Sydney newspapers for in- 
formation as to the opinion of the colonists, the intelli- 
gence in them having in point of fact been considerably 
in advance of that received in the Government des- 
patches ; and the noblo Lord was reluctantly compelled 
to refer to journals obtained at the Jerusalem Coffee- 
house as the only data he had for assuring the House 
that the colonists were favourable to his measure. 
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During the last year, intelligence received from Sydney 
direct wes often five or six months’ old. Letters to 
this country were, in consequence, frequently sent by 
various and uncertain routes—some by sailing vessels 
to India, and thence by the Overland line of communi- 
cation, to save the long and tedious sea voyage round 
Cape Horn. It appeared from some interesting statis- 
tios compiled by Mr. Lambert, of the firm of Donald- 
son and Lambert, that in 1847 the longest voyage 
between Sydney and London was 159 days, and the 
shortest 99 ; the average being 121. In 1848 the 
Jongest passage was 159 days, and the chortest 94; the 
average being 119. Ont of 520 ships whieh had sailed 
between this country and Sydney during the last ten 
years, the greatest number took from 121 te 130 days 
on the passage. On the other hand, were steam 
communication established between this contry and 
Australia, it might be effected within 70 days at the 
outside, by any of the routes which had from timo 
to time been brought under the consideration of 
Government. 

There were three lines of communication now before 
the public, namely, the route by the Isthmus of 
Panama, which was 13,600 miles; the route by the 
Cape of Good hope, which wes 13,230 miles; and 
the route by Suez and Singapore, which was 12,699 
miles by the eastern passage, or 12,565 miles by the 
western. Steam communication, was already estab- 
lished along a considerable portion of the Panama, 
line as far as Chagres, from thence the mails and 
passengers would heave to proceed across the Isthmus 
to Panama, and then take ship again on the Pacitiv. 
The steamer would touch first at the Galapagos 
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Island about 800 miles from the western coast of 
America, then at Tahiti and thence to Sydney ; the 
intervening stages would be very long, and givea 
dead run of 3,400 miles. Though there was no doubt 
that hereafter there would be much communication be- 
tween Polynesia and the west coast of America, an event 
that will be hastened by the great discoveries in Califor- 
nia, yet at present he hardly thought that any great or 
productive traffic could be expected for steamers traver- 
sing regularly the great Pacific. 

The second competing route was one which had at- 
tracted considerable public attention ; it was that by the 
Cape of Good Hope, either passing westwards of or 
touching at the Cape Verde Islands and Madeira; 
from the Cape it was proposed to run right across to 
Cape Leeuwin, and touching at King George’s 
Sound, proceed by Adelaide round to Sydney. In 
returning, the passage must necessarily be made more 
to the north, touching at the Mauritius. 

With regard to the Cape of Good Hope route, it 
was impossible to look at the map and not see that 
great advantage would accrue from the adoption of 
that line. There would be no interruption in the 
communication between this country and Sydney ; 
there would be no necessity for any transhipment of 
goods and passengers ; the passage could be accomplish- 
od by steam in 70 days; and it would establish a postal 
communication between this country and the western 
coast of Africa. It was, besides, a more valuable lino 
for the purpose of emigration than either of the others, 
Though he did not believe that steam is ever likely to 
be available for the conveyance of the poorer olass of 
emigrants, yet still there is no doubt that the establish- 
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ment of regular steam transit would be a great 
inducement to the better class of emigrants. The Cape 
route by screw steamers would undoubtedly be within 
the means of those clesses now called cabin and inter- 
mediate passengers, and he believed that for these 
purposes alone a regular line of packets would soon be 
established. Persons could be taken in screw vessels 
by this line for 907. or 1007. in the best cabin, and for 
307. or 50/. as intermediate passengers. But it must 
be recollected that on both the lines to which he had 
alluded the service may necessarily be confined to screw 
steamers, as in the present state of machinery the long 
dead run from Galapagos to Tahiti in one instance, 
and from the Cape of Good Hope to Cape Leeuwin in 
the other, may preclude the possibility of paddle ves- 
sels being employed. 

The third line was one which had attracted the 
greatest share of public attention. It was to continue 
the present line of the Indian Overland Mail, taking 
up that line either at Point de Galle or Singapore. It 
was still a matter of doubt, whether the passage from 
Singapore could with sufficient safety be made through 
Torres Straits. However, there was no difficulty about 
performing the distance by the western coast, returning 
the same way, or by Torres Straits, according to the 
season of the year. This line would have the advantage 
of giving the Australian colonies direct communication 
with India, between which two countries there was alrea- 
dy an extensive commerce and increasing intercourse, 
and would confer great advantages on both the Colo- 
nial and Indian interests. 

He could next call their attention to the various steps 
which had been taken to secure steam communication 
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between this country and Australia. In 1844 the Le- 
gislative Council at Sydney moved a resolution declar- 
ing that it was highly desirable that such a communi- 
cation should be established; they addressed the 
Governor on the subject and also sent a petition to the 
Crown. In 1846 they appionted a Select Comuaittee to 
inquire into this matter, which examined al) the 
mercantile men most conversant with the subject, 
and naval officers of great eminence who were 
engaged in making surveys between Sydney and 
the Indian Archipelago. Captain Blackwood at 
this time discovered what he considered a safe 
channel through Torres Straits, and this discovery 
was confirmed by the researches of Captain Owen 
Stanley, by whose recent and untimely death 
the country has been deprived of the services of a most 
gallant and efficient officer. Such was the zeal of the 
Legislative Council in the cause, that they voted a 
sum of 9.000/. a year to forward it. 

Much interest was also excited in this country on the 
subject ; petitions have been repeatedly presented to 
this Liouse, various public meetings were held, depu- 
tation after deputation waited upon the different Min- 
isters, all embodying the one simple desire that a regu- 
Jar communication with Australia, should be speedily 
established. His Hon friend the Member for Berwick- 
shire (the Hon F. Soott) had particularly distinguished 
himself by his able advocacy of the great advantage, 
which would arise from the completion of this project 
Mx. De Salis and Mr. Logan, both colonists, gentlemen 
of great respectability and practical knowledge, had also 
been unremitting in their exertion in the same cause ; 
and he might frankly say that the progress which this 
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question had made during the last two years, in public 
opinion, was mainly attributable to their energy, abi- 
lity, and perseverence. The consequence of all this was, 
that the Government issued notifications for tenders, 
and several overtures were made by parties, who were 
desirous of undertaking to supply the exsisting defect 
im our communication. The India and Australian 
Steam Navigation Company made exceedingly low 
tender for the performance of the service, which was 
approved by the Government; and by some official 
mancuvring of a most extraordinary kind, they were 
allowed six months to complete their arrangements, 
without eecurity; though when their tender was ac- 
copted, they were supposed to have raised but little 
eapital,» ond had but few shares actually subscribed 
for : the consequence was that after keeping every bona 
fide wodortaking in abeyance for several months, the 
whole affair fell to the ground, and the company has 
lately been entombed in the “ Winding-up Court.” Of 
all the offers, however, that had been made, the most 
eligible was that by the Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam Navigation Company, who, on condition of 
having given up to them the right of carrying the mails 
from Bombay to Suez, now performed by the East 
India Company, offered to discharge the service of the 
line from Singapore to Sydney free of further cost. 
The Hast India Company, for reasons of which they 
best knew the weight, would not consent to this arrange- 
ment, and consequently it was, for the present at least, 
defeated. Many other offers, both for the Cape and 
Panama routes, and also for screw steamers from Singa- 
pore, were made, but were not approved of by the 
Government. Thus the matter rests, and it is deplor- 
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able to think that at this moment the colonies seem as 
little likely to obtain this inestimable boon as ever they 
were. Such a state of things is the more to be regretted, 
as the expense to this country would be only trifling. 
Grants to the amount of 10,000/. or 12,0007. might 
fairly bo expected from the colonial legislatures, and 
the whole sum to be raised towards the expense of the 
services, including postal revenue, might, at the very 
Jeast, be placed at 40.0001. year. He arrived at this 
conclusion from a statement issued by the Association 
for promoting Steam Communication with Austra- 
lia. The odvantages flowing from the adoption of 
this line must be evident to everybody who gave the 
subject the slightest consideration ; politically, socially, 
and commercially, it would produce the greatest 
possible benefits. Politically, it would furnish us with 
a steam navy to which the defence of the eastern seas 
might be entrusted with confidence in case of war ; 
and that it was high time, measures of some sort should 
be taken for defending our ports in those seas against 
hostile attacks, must be clear to all those who had read 
the account of the United States Exploring Expedition 
by Commodore Wilkes, in which it was stated that the 
American ships were able to effect their entrance at 
nightfall into the harbour of Sydney without being 
perceived by anybody, and that it would bo easy for 
a hostile force thus entering, to destroy the shipping at 
anchor, He would read the following extract from 
Commodore Wilkes’ narrative of the voyage of the 
United States Exploring Expedition :— 

“ At sunset on the 29th November, 1839, we made the light- 
house on the headland of Port Jackson. Wo had a fair wind 
for entering the harbour, and though the night wasdark, and 
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we had no pilot, yet, as it was important to avoid any loss of 
time, I determined to run in. At 8 p. m. we found ourselves 
at the entrance of the harbour. Here a light erected on the 
shoal, called the Sow and Pigs, since the publication of the 
charts, caused a momentary hesitation, but it was not long 
before it was determined where it was placed, and with this 
new aid I determined to run up and anchor off the Cove. In 
this I succeeded, and the ‘Peacock, directed by singal, followed, 
the ‘Vincenne’s’ at half-past 10 p. nt We quietly dropped 
anchor off the Cove, in the milst of the shipping, without any 
one having the least idea of our arrival. When the good 
people of Sydney looked abroad im the morning, they were 
much astonished to see two men-of-war lying among their own 
shipping, which had entered the harbour in spite of the 
difficulties of the channel, without being reported, and wn- 
known to the pilots.” 


The presence of powerful steamers in the Eastern 
Seas and the Southern Pacific would give additional 
stability to our Indian cmpirc, and, in case of need, 
English subjects in more distant regions would be 
supplied with a great material for mutual defence. 

Commercially, it would have the effect of at once 
establishing confidence among our merchants in their 
transactions in those scas, and prevent the calamity 
which too frequently occurred of overstooked mar- 
kets. It would also enable owners to effect insurances 
on their ships, and tend most materially to increase 
the growing commerce between this country and her 
colonies. And the House would recollect what the 
nature of this trade is, The inhabitants of Australia 
and New Zealand now amount to 320,000, and consume 
British goods to the value of 10/. per head annually. 
Therefore, it is a matter of absolute necessity that such 
a regular communication as is in the power of Govern- 
ment to accomplish, should be immediately established. 
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Socially, it would grant the inhabitants of this im- 
imense and important region the inestimable blessing 
of easy and certain communication with their friends 
and connexions in the old world. It would form the 
brightest spot in many a poor emigrant’s future to feel 
that he was certain of regular and continued inter- 
course by letter with those loved ones whom he had 
left, for ever. It would bring gladness to many a 
numble hearth in this country, when instead of 
the present uncertain and weary watching, those still 
nut home would hear regularly of the welfare of the 
hardy son or brother who is pushing his fortune 
in the Australian bush. For all these reasons he sub- 
mitted this Motion to the House. He did it in no spirit 
of hostility to the Government, least of all was it his wish 
to express an opinion in favour of any particular line ; 
that, he believed, was a matter that could only be pro- 
perly decided on by the Executive Government. But 
he did think that this country and her colonies demand~ 
ed that this noble scheme should at once be perfected 
His lordship concluded by saying, I do hope that this 
service will be carried out in no niggardly or interest- 
ed spirit, but that so gigantic an enterprise will be 
completed in a manner worthy of itself and of the 
genius and requirements of this mighty empire. 


STEAM COMMUNICATION BETWEEN 
ENGLAND AND INDIA, AUSTRALIA &C. 
Hovsz or Commons, 277m Marcy 1851. 


| On the 27th March 1851, Viscount Jocelyn moved for a select 
committee to enquire into the question of Steam (Com- 
munication between England and India and England and 
Australia. Lonp Naas again took this opportunity of pro- 
posing an amendment, urging the prior claim of Australia 
to the notice of the Committee, but as such a course waa 
considered unusual, His Lordship withdrew the motion. J 


ORD NAAS said, ho rose to propose an Amend- 
ment, the effect of which would be to 

oblige the Committee first to take into consideration 
the Australian part of the question, and afterwards 
the Indian portion of the subject. His noble 
Friend (Viscount Jocelyn) had, with his usual 
ability, made out a most excellent case for the 
appointment of a Committee to inquire into the 
first branch of his subject ; but he thought that, 
as far as the Australian branch was concerned, 
his noble Friend had not been so successful. Tho 
questions of steam communication with India and 
Australia had little to do with each other—one had 
been for some time established, the other was yet in 
embryo, and, as he thought, had been most crnolly 
delayed by the remissness of Fler Majesty's Govern- 
ment. Tis noble Friend should therefore beware, 
le-t, by proposing this Committee, he should bo 
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depriving for some further period of time our 
Australian colonies of the long-desired benefits of 
steam communication. That question had long at- 
tracted the attention of the country and of thu 
Government, and owing to the delay that had taken 
place, he (Lorp Ns) had felt it to be his duty, last 
year, to move the adoption of en address to Her 
Majesty on the subject. The House was led to be- 
lieve, by tho statement of the right hon, Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that no time would 
be lost in perfecting that great scheme ; but what, 
up te this time, had been the result ? They were 
now half through another Session—seven or eight 
months had elapsed—end the Australian colonies 
were still as far off the completion of the undertaking 
as they were when they first took up the matter in 
1844. He would shortly state to the House the 
steps that hed been taken on the subject. In the 
year 1814, shortly after representative institu- 
tions had been given to New South Wales, the 
Legislative Council of Sydney passed strong resolu- 
sions on the subject of steam communication. ln 
1846 they appointed a Committee of the Council tu 
consider it, and the Committee drew up a report re- 
commending that 6,000/. should be voted by the 
Legislative Council for a communication between 
Sydnoy ond Singapore, and also proposed the adoption 
of momorials to Her Majesty, praying for the estab- 
lishment of that line. In 1847 the question was 
much agitated in this country ; public meetings were 
held, and deputations waited upon different otlicers 
of the Government respecting it. In 1848 the 
contract entered into for three years with the owners 
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of the sailing packets which had been employed in 
carrying the mails to Australia, expired. Up to that 
time there had been a tolerably regular monthly 
mode of communication between this country and 
the Australian colonies ; and even that system was 
esteemed a great advantage by the colonics. But 
on the 4th of February in that year that contract 
expired ; and the Government declined to renew it, 
being in hopes that a contract with some steam 
eompany would speedily be effected, establishing a 
superior mode of communication. From that day— 
the 4th of February, 1848—there had been no regular 
communication whatever with the Australian colonies ; 
and the usual inconveniences arising from interrupted 
communications with this country had been acutely 
felt by the colonists. They had been obliged to pay 
a much higher price for the transmission of news- 
papers, periodicals, reviews, ond Varliamentary 
papers, than any other colony enjoying proper com- 
munications. The Government having advertised 
for tenders, among the tenders sent in was au offer 
from a company not now in existence—the Indian and 
Australian Steam Packet Company—to perform the 
service for 26,000/.; and that offer was accepted. 
‘When this company had completed the contract, it 
was proved that it had not one shilling of cap‘ul 
subscribed ; and yet such a company was allowed 
to keep the question entirely in its hands for nearly 
six months, and to keep every boua fide competitor 
out of the market. The state of the company was 
this, that so far from being able to put down a single 
steamer, or even the keel of a single steamer, it 
came under the operation of the Winding-up Act. 
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and was entombed with many other companies of 
the same sort. It was clear that Government had 
not exercised sufficient supervision in giving so 
important a contract in that manner into the hands 
of a bubble company. In 1848, the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, in a despatch to Sir Charles 
FitzRoy, the Governor of Australia, held out hopes 
to the colonists that the communication would be 
immediately established ; and they also had the 
assistant secretary to the Treasury writing that the 
Lords’ Commissioners of that department were of 
opinion that so important a communication should 
not be allowed to depend solely on a question of 
expense, and that it should be established at all 
hazards. In 1819, the Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam Packet Company offered to perform the service 
between Singapore and Sydney for nothing, provided 
they got the sum paid partly by the East India 
Company and partly by the Government for the 
service between Bombay and Suez. The course 
taken by the IIon. Gentleman opposite, the Member 
for Orkney, on this point, he thought was a very 
fair one, 115,0007, being the previous cost of the 
service, the ofler of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company was for 105,0007., and it was proposed that 
75,0007. of that sum should be furnished by tho 
Government, and the remaining 30,000/. by the 
East Indio Company ; but the East India Company 
declined to onter into the arrangement. So ended 
the year 1849; he did not wish to make any re- 
flections on the East India Company for their 
conduct in this matter, he regretted the decision 
that the Hon. Company had como to. It was quite 
2 
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certain that in point of law they had a perfect right 
to act as they did, and no one could object to their 
80 doing es they acted for what they considered the 
interests of the great country committed to their 
care; but in the autumn of 1850 shortly after he 
had submitted his Motion of last year to the 
House, notifications were issued by the Admiralty 
for the third time, calling for tenders for this 
service; and the result was, that a tender was 
now before the Government, which the right Hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer did 
not think satisfactory. He ( Lorp Naas ) had been 
informed that that tender from the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company was an offer to perform the 
service between Singapore and Sydney, provided the 
usual rate of postage of one shilling on each letter 
going from this country to Sydney was allowed 
to them ; and he understood that the right Hon. 
Gentleman thought the tender now before the 
Government for performing the service for the 
amount of postage of letters alone, and free of 
expense to the Treasury, was unsatisfactory. Nuw 
all that he (Lorp Naas) wished to do by the Amend- 
ment he had to propose, was mercly that the 
Australian part of the noble Viscount’s Motion 
should be gone into first, and should be reported 
upon as a totally andan entirely soparate question. 
Within the last two months, he understood a con- 
tract had been entered into with a company to 
carry the mails to the Cape for 30,000/., and ao 
similar contract had been entered into with regard 
to Brazil. He therefore thought that the Australian 
eolonies should at least be placed on an equality 
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with countries of inferior importance, and that 
the Government should not allow of such inexcusable 
delay. The colonists of Australia now almost 
despaired of ever obtaining the necessary communi- 
eation from their own Government; and the inter- 
minable delays had, he understood, induced certain 
parties among the colonists to appeal to the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America to put on 
steamers between Panama and Sydney. He thought 
there were very grave objections to such a course— 
® course to which he had been no party, but he 
merely mentioned the circumstance to show the 
feoling prevailing in the colonies; and he feared 
that if the House now refuse to agree to his Amend- 
ment, and would not urge on the committee the 
necessity of reporting speedily with regard to the 
communication with Australia, the colonists would 
be led to think, after the number of years that 
the subject had been neglected, that their friends 
in this country had forgotten them, and that there 
must be some agency in this country—something 
going on behind the scenes—caleulated to deprive 
them of the benefits of this communication. The 
line between this country and Australia was yet 
open, and had not been given to any one; on 
the other hand, the contract between the Govern- 
ment and the East India Company had yet two 
years to run before it expired He hoped, there- 
fore, that the House would accede to his very 
moderate request, merely to transpose the wording 
of the noble Viscount’s Motion, so that the com- 
mittee should consider the Australian branch of 
the question first, and should report first on that 
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branch which might be acted upon at once, before 
they entered upon the consideration of that portion 
of their inquiry which (however soon they might 
report upon it) could not be acted upon for more 
than two years. 


Amendment proposed— 


“To loave out from the words ‘appointed to,’ to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words, “Io consider first, 
the subject of ateam communications, having for its object 
a line, or lines, connecting India, England, and Australia, and 
to report to the House the most fitting mode in which such 
communication may be effected, with due care to economy, 
and with advantage to the public interests ; and afterwards 
to inquire into the question of the existing steam comma- 
nications between England and India, and to report whe- 
ther any improvements may be made in the conduct of those 
communications previeus to the grant of a further con- 
tract toany company proposing to carry on that linc,’ instead 
thereof. ” 

Question proposed, “That the words proposed to he left 
out stand part of the Question.” 


MILLING TRADE (IRELAND. ) 


House or Coxsons, Lirx Jury 1861. 


{It is known to all who are acquainted with the antecedents 
of Lorp Maro, that he entered Parliament on avowed 
Protectionist principles, In the year 1846, the Repeal of the 
Corn Lawa, under the Government of Sir. Robert Peel, 
induced a large supply of foreign flour, especially American 
and French into the English Market. The Irish millers 
unable to compete with these foreign manufactures, quietls 
saw the trade which supported large numbers of Irish worh- 
men almost deserted. His Lordship feelingly depicts the 
unexampled depression inthis as well as in Linen manufac- 
tures and strongly urges that the House might take some 
measure to avert the complete destruction of those branche~ 
of Industry. The House divided at last: Ayes 93 ; Noes 
128 Majority against his Lordship’s motion 35. } 


ORD NAAS: Sir, I have no apology to offer 

to the House for, even at this late period 

of the Session, rising to move that this House do 
on a future day, resolve itself into a Committee of 
the whole House, to take into consideration the 
present state of the milling interest in Ireland, 
I haye been induced to do so from statements that 
¥ have received, and also from circumstances that 
have come within my own personal observation. 
One of the greatest interests of Ireland is now 
actually on the brink of ruin, and therefore I feel 
that I should ill discharge my duty to my consti- 
tuents, and my country, did I not avail myself of 
the earliest opportunity of laying before this House 
the circumstances of this alarming case. Sir, the 
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industrial occupations of the Irish people have for 
long consisted first of agriculture, which occupies 
seven-eighths of the population, of the woollen, 
linen, and flour manufactories, These great interests 
our statesmen who lived in the end of the last 
and the beginning of this century made their especial 
care; and under their fostering influence they 
gradually rose to importance and greatness; but 
as those old patriots sunk one by one into their 
graves, their doctrines were forgotten, their principles 
disregarded ; new theories began to gain ground, 
and those great interests which they wisely thought 
worthy of the protection and care of a native 
Legislature, are now gradually falling before the 
baneful effects of imperial’ indifference. What has 
become of our woollen manufacture, this House 
is probably well aware. How our agriculture, our 
mainstay and chief dependence, bas suffered, Her 
Majesty's Ministers have in their Specch from the 
Throne themselves deplored. I have now the painful 
duty of showing to this House how the most 
important of our manufactures, that of wheat into 
flour, is almost extinct ; and it is with deep concern 
that I declare my belief that its entire loss may 
soon be looked for, unless something is done to 
avert the blow. I will commence by showing what 
the country has lost in the production of wheat, 
the raw material of the miller. I find that in 1845 
the exports of wheat from Ireland amounted to 
372,000 quarters, whereas in 1850 they wero only 
76,000 quarters; the exports of wheatmeal and 
flour were 1,422,000 ewts., but in 1850 they had 
fallen to 827,000 cwts. And, now sce what in this 
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single article of wheat Ireland has lost since the 
days of her comparative prosperity. Up to 1845, 
Ireland exported generally on an average about 
500,000 quarters, which, valued at 40s. a quarter, 
would be equivalent to 1,000,0001., now utterly lost 
to her. Taking the import of the present year 
at 800,000 quarters, this would require a rum of 
1,600,0002. to pay for it, so that the entire loss, 
cempared with the state of the corn trade a few 
years ago, when Ircland exported considerably, 
would be equal in the whole to 2,600,0007, or one- 
sixth of the entire valuation of the country ; and 
this probably far below the reality. This loss fell 
not altogether upon the farmer ; the miller suffered 
too. The English market to which he was used to send 
his best samples, is now glutted with French and 
American four, with which he finds it impossible 
to compete. The country miller in Ireland was 
the farmer's best customer; he employed a large 
capital in his trade, and in all the great markets 
was the readivst buyer, and it required the employ- 
ment of considerable capital, for he was obliged 
to purchase his stuck between the harvest and 
spring, thus purchasing when the farmer was most 
iu need of money, and when it suited him best 
to dispose of his produce. This placed him in a 
very different position from miller at the ports, 
who can always obtain his supply of grain to his 
hand at any time. 

T will now proceed to show to the House the 
present state of this interest in Ireland, and though 
it is impossible for me to inform the House as to 
the circumstances of every mill in the country, I 
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shall be able to bring such a statement before it, 
that the House can come to a very accurate idea 
of what is the general position of the trade. Through 
the perseverance and energy of certain gentlemen 
in Lendon, who have taken up this subject most 
warmly, and to whom the millers are deeply indebted, 
I have been furnished with returns from upwards 
of 340 mills, including all the largest establishments 
in the country, and find that the value of 349 millx 
in Ireland represented a sum of 1,487,3101, running 
1,876 pairs of stones. So much for the value of 
only a few of the mills in Ireland, Now, what 
their present state is the following table will show : 


‘TIME-WORKING OF 321 MILLS IN IRELAND. 


























g | = |8 
81/38 {2 42 
alzgie js {2 
2,565 Je 1/5 
|2 |= [8 [8 |B 
Full time | 15 | 39 
Not full 10 1 | 7 
Three-quarters 1 4) 6 
Two-thirds Lop id 3; 6 
Half-time a7 ° 2} 2 jaz lar 
Not half 3:1) ) 3 1 8 [20 
One-third 145}; 3 }19 | 8 | 48 
Oue-fourth 6) 5 12 | 18 
One-sixth 1 3 | 6 
One-cighth 1] 2 rie 
Not one-ninth 2 2 
Partially 2 5 |i 
Given up andidle ... 12 4 2 1,17 | 45 
Full on Indian corn & 115 | 2 [10 [ar 
Half-timeditto al 4 7) 8 
Fullonocatmeal 1 1 | 3 
Not one-fourth ditto 7/7 
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INFORMATION RESPECTING LanouR EMPLOYED 
In 318 Mitts. 





iNo. of men employed, 
No. of | Paira of 











Provinces, Mills { Stones. { Whenin [At present, 
fall work, 
Ulster. Gi 209 930 373 
Connaught 36 147 467 273 
Munster a7 512 2267 1o4at 
Leinster wha 134 705 2uib 900 
Total. ...1 318 |! 1733 s7ms__ | e787 





Though these are the actual numbers of men 
out of work in the mills, yet it gives a very small 
idea of the number of men actually unemployed 
in consequence of the reduction of mills, for none 
of the carmen, cornporters, boatmen, and factors’ 
men are mentioned above. 


But to give the House a greater insight in the 
actual state of this trade, I will read a few individual 
statements, taken from the handwriting of persona 
engaged in this pursuit, and couched in their own 
homely language. Ono gentleman wrifes— 


“Mr. Crosthwaite, of Bagnalstown, Carlow, estimates that 
his mills, working 24 pairs of mill-stones, gives support and 
employment to 3000 families ; Mr. Malley, of Castlebar, his 
eight-pair mill to 100 families ; Mr. Rathbone, of Virginia, 
Cavan, his six-pair mills to 60 families ; and the Messrs. 
Grubbs, of Ferrybank,, Waterford, their eleven-pair mill, 
employ and support 106 families, Therefore the returna show 
that upon the employmeut of the corn mills returned, 22,512 
familiea depended for support. We have 685 milla in the books, 
end averaging them each at four pair of atonea—2,740 stones 
give labour and support to 30,880 families, and these mills 
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will make 109,600 sacks of flour per week, or 6,000,000 sacks 
per annum ; showing the capabilities of the mill power of 
Ireland with good protective laws—these may be considered 
export mills, Mr. Clibborn says, there are 1,600 mills for 
grinding oatmeal and corn in Ireland. If these 30,880 families 
be taken at four each, it will show 123,520 souls depending on 
the corn millers directly for support. 


And now, Sir, I will read to this House various 
notes and remarks which have been sent by some 
Trish millers with their statistics :-— 


“Uxermr, Armagh, No. 7.5 pairs stone.—This mill was 
built 5 years past, and in consequence of the late Bill{of Sir 
Robert Peel, was obliged to give up making flour. 


“Down, No. 14, 9 pairs stones—2 water flour mills and 
wind mill idle from badness of the trade. I cannot ist or sel! 
them. 

“Cavan, No. 16, 6 pairs stones.—-Inclading carters, there are 
40 men thrown out of work at the two mills of Messrs. 
Rathbone ; but in the returns the mitlers only losing work 
are estimated at 14. 

“ Lerneter, County Dublin, No. 4, 9 pairs stones.---I bought 
an iron wheel for 400/. in 1847 but in consequence of free trade, 
I abandoned the idea of putting it up; if I had, I would 
require more than double the hands. 

“Ditto No. 64,---I have 4 pair nearly ready for work, but 
will not finish them until the free-trade plague is removed--- 
we seldom work our corp mill--since December, the price of 
flour being eo kept down by the quantity imported, and parti- 
cularly the large lots of slightly damaged coming every day 
into the market, must turn the mill into something else. 


“Kilkenny, No. 79, 9 pairs stones.---From the great diffi- 
culty we experience in endeavouring to sell flour, we do not 
keep one pair of stones constantly at work ; we have very 
much improved the quality, still we can scarcely dispose of 
a sack in Liverpool, where we could readily sell 200 to 300 
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sacks weekly before the change in the corn laws ; every market 
seems full of French flour. 

“Louth, No. 61.---Situated in one of the best wheat dis- 
tricts of Ireland, but owing to the large quantities of foreign 
flour coming imto this place, and neighbouring towns, haa 
not dressed one bag of flour since Ist of February, and at 
present 400 bags on hand, and not a baker or other to 
ask the price of it, with 500 barrels of wheat ready to manu- 
facture, so that the flour mill is only grinding a little wheat 
for wheat meal to retail. 

“ Kilkenny, No. 59.---A mill with 7 paira stones, now idle. 
French flour is selling so low, and Irish wheat not grown. From 
1837 to 1845 these mills (3, with 17 pairs stones) cost for 
carriers’ wages and men’s labour 3,5007. per annum ; they now 
cost only 500%. yearly : the labonrers all in the poor-house or 
gone to America, that were then employed. 

“Movssrer, Clonmel and neighbourhood, No. 16.---11 mills, 
89 pairs stones, cost 70,5007. ; not on an average more than 
one-third worked for the past eight months. owing to the heavy 
imports of foreign flour into ail our usual marketa. 

“Cork. No. 36--The importation of foreign flour interferes 
so inuch with the trade, and it is so dull in consequence, that 
scarcely first cost can be made of the wheat, and not allowing 
anything to pay the expenses of clerk, millers, carters, labourers. 
and interest of capital. If something is not done to afford some 
protection to the trade, these concerns will be stopped, (9 pair 
mill, value 7,0007.) which will add considerably to the distress 
of an already vory poor district, heavily taxed with poor 
rates, &e, 

“Waterford, No. (+A mill, 6 pairs stones, cost 50000, all 
idle, and remains as a monument of the baneful effects of free 
trade ; every men discharged. 

“Tipperary, No. 9-10 pair mill, 5,000%., about one-third 
worked ; our export trade being totally annihilated by the 
immense importations of foreign grain : 100 men once employ- 
ed, now 40. 

“Cork, No. 23.—-The water-power mille at Shannon Vale 
are and have been idle these three years. (worked 10 pair 
stonea per water.) We expended over 8,000, in additional 
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buildings and machinery within 19 years, after which the mil! 
part was burnt down. We since put up the mills and machi- 
mery on the newest principles, at an expense of 3,000/., but 
finding free trade interfered so much with millers, we never 
since worked them, and they are idle these three years, We 
were glad to give a surrender of these mills after al! our 
expenditure. 40 men were employed-—most of the men and 


families are now iv the poor-house. 

“Kilkenny, No. 84.---I am ordered by Government to let 2 
pair sleep, to accommodate the French and American millers ; 
and also 3 pair by night occasionally to oblige the den of 
Cobden, Bright, and Co., the destructives. I was under pain 
of losing all my property, being compelled by Sir Robert Peet 
and free-trade millers, now repeutant, to put out the tires of 
my steam engines, and discharge my men, in order to benefit 
the country with 2 big loaf, and no moucy to buy. 

“Louth, No. 22---Mills 5 pairs stones, value 5,000/,,---all 
the 10 men discharged. A long time standing, from the plain 
fact of not being able to make a profit out of either foreign 
or home-grown wheat, oats, or Indian corn.” 

This, then, is the present state of the greatest 
of our manufactures in Ireland. Is it not a state 
of unexampled depression ? Isit enough to alarm 
any true lover of his country, and make one tremble 
for the effect such a loss may have on an already 
impoverished nation ¥ But now for the cause. It 
is too apparent that this loss of property and trade 
has been occasioned by the enormons and unexpected 
importation of foreign flour; a circumstance quite 
unforeseen by the authors of the measure of 1846, 
and even unlooked for by them, till within the 
last year. I find that a paper, supposed to roy-resent 
the opinions of the Treasury Bench, and conducted 
by one of its most distinguished members, expressed 
a decided opinion on this subject, so lately os last 
year, after having stated that France imported 
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annually, on an average, 650,000 quarters of wheat. 
The Economist says— 


“An a source of permanent supply, therefore, this fact alone 
would not induce us to look to France, and we are the less 
inclined to do so, when we consider the very backward state 
of agriculture in that c~untry, and the extremely smal] produce 
of the land, which appears to have been stationary for nearly 
60 years.” 


But what is the fact P—how different the practice ! 
I hold in my hand a return which I moved for 
during this Session of Parliament, and which will 
show a very different result from that predicted 
by the Economist ; anl here I may remark, that 
as the distress which I have brought under the 
notice of this House, dated principally from the 
time that French flour began to be largely imported, 
I shall confine myself to that part of the case, as 
I believe that the nearness of French ports, and 
other circumstances to which I will hereaftor allude, 
renders her at present our most forn.ilable competitor. 
The return I allude to shows what has actually 
taken place in the imporfation of French :— 





‘Wheat Fiovn---REpDvckD To ITS EQUIVALEST IY 
Quarters or Wreart. 


Innported fromFrance. 





1849, 1850. 
Into England, qra. ai 216,987... 435,578 
Into Scotland, qra. ves 38089... 57,682 
Into Ireland gra. _ 32,49 0... 66,793 
Into United Kingdom... 287,502. 550,060 
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Imported from France. 








Last qr. of 1850 First qr. of 
separately. 1851 
Into England, qre. 129,346 160,408 
Into Scotland, qrs. 38,106 38,161 
Into Ireland, qrs. ane 17,571 27,979 
Into United Kingdom. 165,023 226,549 


These returns, therefore, show that in the first 
quarter of the present year there was imported 
of wheat flour, into the United Kingdom, very 
nearly as much as in the whole of the year 1849. 
I can now show the House a French account of 
their exportation -—The Boniteur of June 15th, 
1851, concluded the official report of the Special 
Committee appointed to inquire into the question 
of admitting foreign corn into France for grinding 
and exportation, drawn by M. de la Rochette :— 
The following are the quantities given in this report 
of the exports of corn for the twelve months ending 


August 1, 1850, and for seven months of the agri- 
cultural year 1851 :— 


Year ending Seven months to 

August 1. 1850 March 1, 2851. 

Metrical quintals,  Metrical quintals. 
Flour ny, 902,481 ee 987,918 
‘Wheat ge 943,639 ve 1,183,008 
Maslin ae 3,488 vee 2,02) 
Rye eee 84,190 ae 73,597 
Barley Bee 93,860 sis 219,832 
Buckwheat =... 1,032 a 27,388 
Maize og 193,187 at 59,406 
Potatoes nas 638,584 os 315,175 
Legumes ee 63,171 * 100,147 
Onte ais 61,532 28s 83,807 


Total... 2,975,164 ves 8,055,258 
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It appears from these figures that the exportations 
from France during the seven months of the current 
year have exceeded those for the whole of the 
year 1849 by 1,080,089 quintels, showing an in- 
crease in two years of 54 per cent. In the agricul- 
tural year of 1850 the flour exported amounted 
to 902,481 quintals, and the wheat to 943,639 
quintals. During the seven months of the agricul- 
tural year of 1851 the exports of flour from France 
amounted to 987,918 quintals, and the wheat to 
1,188,902 quintals. These quantities, reduced to 
their equivalents in imperial quarters, will stand 
thus :— 


32 months, 1850. 7 montha, 1851, 
‘Wheat, ars. 418,549 54,443 «4 
Flour, qr. 506,494 at 
Total 925.043 1,079,565 


It would be seen too, by the following detailed 
statement, what was the exact amount of the bonus 
obtained in the various ports of France upon ship- 
ping fiour instead of wheat, in consequence of the 
difference in the freight between the articles :— 


Cuanyz Ports. 


Average freight of wheat per qr. 8 Bs. Od. 
Duty se 1 0 
4 od 
Freight on produce thereof in fine 
flour ls 6d. 
Duty o ud 


& 
Bonus in favour of the French miller 1 6 
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ManrsEILuEs. 
Freight of wheat ee 42 «6d 

Duty wee 1 0 
5 6 

Freight on fine flour as 2 10 

Duty on o 
oe 3 a 
Bonus a © 9 


This last table shows how great an advantage 
the importer of flour has over the importer of grain, 
and how likely it is that the French manufacturer, 
having discovered this mine of wealth, is likely 
to pursue his advantage to e far greater extent 
than he does at present. It has been stated by 
one of Her Majesty’s Ministers, in another place, 
that the French miller was restricted in the expor- 
tation of the produce grown on the French soil. 
But this is not all the case. A gentleman connected 
with the trade, having read that statement in the 
newspapers, wrote to France on the subject, and 
here is the answer to his inquiries :— 

“ Let Question.---Is it permissible to receive foreign wheat 
in every French port to be ground in bond, or is that privilege 
only to be enjoyed by Marseilles 7 

“ Answer.-Every bonded French port has the privilege, 


For instance, not only Marseilles, but Nantes, Havre, Dunkirk, 
&e. 

“2nd Question.-—What quantity of flour must be exported 
for a certain quantity of wheat imported ? 

“ Auswer.---70 per cent of wheat. For instance, for a 
quarter of wheat weighing 500 Ibe, 350 Ibe. of flour. The 
flour must be exported within 20 days from the time the wheat 
was imported. The flour must be exported from the same 
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port at which the wheat was landed, or from one of the same 
division. For example, it would not be practicable to import 
wheat into Marseilles, and avoid the duty by giving a bill 
of export for flour for Dunkirk. France will not allow any 
flour to be imported into France.” 


This, therefore, is nothing more nor less than a 
regular system of grinding wheat in bond for 
exportation, and there is nothing to prevent the 
the French from grinding the wheat that was im- 
ported from the Mediterranean ports and sending 
it into England. I do not pretend to say that the 
French hed availed themselves of the power to 
any great extent of bonding their flour, but it is 
too evident that the practice is gradually increasing. 
Now I have received a very able communication, 
written by 2 corn factor in Dublin, to a country 
miller, which shows the whole case better than I 
could possibly express it :— 


“Dublin, 26th April, 1851. 


“*T believe there can be no second opinion on the subject, 
that the trade has been most seriously intertered with. Our 
sales of Irish flour are now but little above the proportion 
of one to three of French, and I believe the same could be 
said by every other commission housein Dublin, whilst in 
Liverpool) and Manchester, the great markets for Irish flours 
in former years, the proportions are still less. I know several 
large mills unworked, and many others but partially so, and 
I need not tell you as a miller, that until wheat, both native 
and foreign, recede fully 10 per cent below even the present 
low rates, this state of things cannot be otherwise, improve 
your style of manufacture how you will. 


“Much has been said about the inferiority of our system 
of manufacturing, and I admit with truth—and much aloo 
of our choice of wheats from the granaries of the world, 
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which I also assent to; but unleas you aa a miller can buy 
this wheat at such price aa will admit of some margin for your 
cost and profit in manufacturing, your skill and good wheat 
will do you little good. 

“Now considering that your legislators in speering into 
the future overlooked in toto in their calculations that source 
of supply which I may say has inundated our markete with 
flour, it appears to me safer to judge of facts aa we find them, 
and from our opinions on the experience of the past twelve 
months of our trade ; and I maintain that no miller in this 
country can buy wheat in any uf our markets, take that 
wheat to his mill, grind it and re-sell it, in competition with 
the French flours now offering, with a profit, but on the 
contrary a loss, It may be said, much of this French flour 
is leaving a loss to the importer, and prices will go up when 
present stocks are reduced. Our house, however, hold con- 
signments direct from more than our rench manufacturer ; 
and my opinion ie, that having a ‘surplus’ they will consign 
it to our markets if we do not ‘buy’ it ; and from some 
knowledge of the provincial parts of France I would say that 
if their surplus of wheat has admitted of their immense ex- 
ports to us since in 1648, moderate improvement in their 
system of agriculture will greatly increase that surplus. 

“ Again, let us look to American supplies, and I think it 
must be admitted that barrel four can now be bought in 
Liverpool, in good condition, cheaper relatively than their 
wheats, The same applies to French flours and wheats: for 
example, the wheats from both these countries could not be 
ought at any of our ports of discharge during the pnat 
season, to form a fair miller’s average, so as to produce flour 
equal to the French or American under 23s. to 23». 6d. per 
barrel. We are selling French flour of prime quality at 114 
6d. to 128. 6d. per ewt., about equal to what such wheats 
would produce if well manufactured ; and I believe your 
miller will confirm my assertion, that at 11. 6d. the return 
from the barrel of wheat would not exceed 234 Gd., and at 
12s. 6d, but 25s, leaving in the first case nothing, and in the 
second but Is. 6d. towards working, coat and profit, supposing 
the buyer to be a miller at the seaport ; but if (as in your 
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own case aa wellas that of many others who have embarked 
capital in mills at greater or less distances in the interior of 
the country) there is to be calculated additional cost on the 
raw material going to be manufactured, and cost of placing 
the flour on a market other than that of the immediate locality 
of the mill, the trade would be ruinous. American flour is 
now selling in Liverpool, sweet and in condition, at 19s. per 
barrel, or about 10s. 9d. percwt, These remarks apply to the 
general quality of flour in use by bakers, but hold good, with 
all qualities relatively. No doubt much foreign and also 
native wheats have been sold, in good condition, from 19s. per 
barrel upwards ; but such wheats would not give flour equal 
in quality to that alluded to, It may be fairly presumed that 
French millers, like our own, make a careful selection of the 
wheats in their respective districts, leaving but the middling and 
inferior for export, consequently the quality of their four should 
be better than ours from French wheat: moreover, it is well 
known in the mulling trade that it is on the home sale of coarse 
flours that the principal profit is made, the fine flour produced 
being suld at a comparatively low profit ; the fair inference us, 
that the course of the French trade in this respect is similar to 
our own, and that they will always sell their fine flour com- 
paratively cheaper than their coarse ; in fact they must eell it, 
and it is more to their advantage to export flour than wheat, 
as in addition to retaining coarse food for their own popu- 
lation, there isa saving of freight of fully 8 stone on every 
barrel of 20 stone, 

“These reasons, confirmed by the fact of continued im- 
portation on a very large scale, say 50,000 sacks during the 
last 10 days between London, Liverpool and Dublin, lead 
to the conclusion that the pressure from the French millers 
will continue, and will increase; the result will be ruinous 
to the milling interests of this country, those in the in- 
terior failing first, coarse feeding will become scarce, and 
much enhanced in value, to the injury of the lower onlers 
and agriculturists ; the value of any wheat grown in these 
countries still further depressed, first, by the natural importation 
of food iteelf, and, secondly, by its perishable nature, as 
flour, unlike wheat, cannot be held over, and must at times 
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be ‘unfairly pressed on the markets lo avoid loss by going, 
out of condition. 


“You must excuse this terrible scribble of a letter, but 
I have been both burried and interrupted whilst writing. 


“Yours truly,- 


I now, Sir, come to one of the most curious fea- 
tures in the whole of this deplorable case, and that is, 
that so far from the ruin of the miller having contri- 
buted to the welfare of the poorer portion of the con- 
sumers, their condition has been actually made 
worse, anda great quantity of the coarser sorts of 
flour and breadstuffs are kept out of the country, 
which were usually consumed by this class. The 
followiug is an extract from the circular of the 
Irish millers issued last May :— 


“ As superfine flour only is imported, and as each quarter 
of wheat yields (according to the quality of extra fineness 
of the flour and the particular kind of wheat) from 300 
down to 260 lbs. (and in some instances even leas), now 
we take an avorage, aud for convenience take 280 Ibe. 
as the weight of a sack of flour, allowing the quarter 
of wheat to weigh 480 Ibs. and waste 14 Ibs. it ia 
obvious that about 186 lbs. of the coarse flour, bran, 
&c., fitted for the consumption of our own population, and 
the mannfacture of biscuit and feeding purposes, is kept out 
of the country by the import of the eaid sack of flour, 
inetead of the quarter of wheat. This deficiency has to be 
met in two different ways, a certain portion of other food 
(Indian corn, &.) has to be especially imported at a higher 
relative value than would otherwise have to be paid, in 
consequence of the especial demand, and the consumption 
has to be checked by the higher price paid for it, and by 
‘the enhanced value caused by scarcity of the coarse por- 
tion of the produce of the wheat manufactared here, This 
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ia shown by the fact that coarse flour and bran are ac- 
tually as dear, and in some instances dearer, with auper- 
fines at 302. per sack, than when they were at 50s. and 
55s. The working classes and tradesmen, the farmer or house- 
holder who required bran and the coarsest flour for feed- 
ing, feel this most severely. The former has to consume 
Indian corn or flour, almost half bran ; the latter was obliged to 
leasen his stock of pigs, cattle, &c, and to feed those he 
does keep at a disadvantage.” 


I have also received the following letter from 
Mr. Robinson, of Dundalk, dated the 26th of 
May, 1831 :— 


“My Lord—I perceive with pleasure your notice of 
Motion for the 3rd June about the milling interest. For 
the last two months a hundred of bran was not to be 
bad in Newry or Dundalk under 6s, whereas there was 
plenty frst flour at lls 6d¢—a circumstance quite unpre- 
cedented. Feeders of all cattle, and the poor, are by far 
the worst off, from want of the coarser floura and bran, 
whilst we are overwhelmed with the finest.” 


I can also show a most true and accurate es- 
timate of the actual loss received by the poor by 
this state of things. ‘The effects produced by the 
imports of flour from France, might be judged by 
the following extract from a letter of Mr. L. 
Crosthwaite, a highly respectable merchant in Dub- 
lin. It was dated May 15, 1851 :— 


“But taking the year 1850, the value of the import 
may be estimated as follows :—595,355 qra. of wheat, at 40s. 
1,190,710,2; 1,925,275 cwts. of flour, at 12s 1,155,105, 
making a total of 2,346,815/. The coarse flour and offal from 
the wheat that would be required to make the above quan- 
tity of fine flour, may be estimated at 1,036,632 cwta; 
1,036,632 ewts, at the average value of coarse flour and 
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bran, even when wheat was dearer than at present, was 
5s, 6d. per cwt, and would make thereat 285,073/.; but the 
actual present selling price of such coarse flour and bran, 
is an average of 7s. 4d. per cwt., thus making 380,008; 
being an advanced price for the coarser food of 95,024.; and 
the practical working of the system is, that the rich classes 
may, perhaps, effect a saving of about la. per cwt. on fine 
flour, being on 1.925,175 ewts., 96,2581.; whilst the poorer clas- 
ses pay an advance of about 1s, 10d. per ewt. on 1,036,632 
ewts, of coarse flour and bran, making 95,0257. This shows 
the advanced price which the lower orders of society in 
these countries are obliged to pay, in consequence of the en- 
couragement given to the import of flour instead of wheat 
from France alone ; but as the operation of the system has 
an effect on the prices of the coarse flour and offal of the 
produce of all the wheat ground in these countries, the ac- 
tual enhanced prices paid by the poorer classes in Great 
Britain and Ireland amount to an enormous sum in the 
aggregate, and, moreover, additional expense and inconveni- 
ence arise in the rearing of young stock and poultry.” 


Now, Sir, it has repeatedly been stated that 
one reason why the French miller could beat us, 
was that they were superior manufacturers. An 
impression has gone abroad that the British and 
Irish millers were inferior in intelligence to their 
French competitors; but I believe nothi can 
be more unfounded than that they are inferior to 
any millers on earth either in intelligence, in their 
machinery, or in their mode of working. I do 
not wonder at this argument, for it has of late 
been quite the fashion with ao certain party in this 
country to uudervalue and run down our own 
workmen. The farmer, I well remember, has con- 
stantly been described as most deficient in intelli- 
gence, ignorant of his profession, uneducated and 
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stupid, little better than the clod of the soil, and 
utterly unequal to the management of a farm, 
that perhaps he and his fathers had lived on in 
honour and comfort for thirty generations ; he was 
opposed to all progress, a thing of a past age- 
brutal, boorish, and superstitious, strongly suspect- 
ed of an inordinate love of beer, and a belief in 
witchoraft. The British sailor was also said to be 
drunken ond mutinous, and attempts were made 
during the debates on the Navigation Laws, to 
prove that they as a class were undeserving of 
the countenance and protection of this House; 
the same courso is now pursued with regard to 
the miller, and high authorities heave told the 
British miller in (I must say) somewhat an insul- 
ting tone, that he should go tv France and 
learn his trade. Now, sir, I am happy to say 
thet I am in a position to disprove this mon- 
strous assertion, which I sincerely trust will never 
again be made. 


The great object of the miller is the close se- 
paration of tho farinaceous part of the grain from 
the skin, and the great test of good milling is 
the light weight of tho bran (showing the com- 
plete separation of tho flour from the bran). Tried 
by this criterion it was shown, by some returns 
laid before Sir Robert Peel in 1842, that the 
British millers wero equal if not superior to the 
French. The produco of flour from the quarter of 


wheat of 480 Ibs. was given from three different 
ports of the kingdom :— 
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Loxpow. Norwicna. 
First, or fines 313 White 316 
Seconds ... . Seconds 36 
Middlinga, 3ds 7 Coarse 2S 

harp 


Coarse, ditto 15 
Bran... «-- 70 
Waste ... ... 15 


480 


This gives the total flour—London, 380 Ibs. ; 
Liverpool, 382 lbs.; Norwich, 376 Ibs. The qualities 
after the firsts or fines are oll kept back by the 
foreign miller. Now, the manufacture of the Bel- 
gian and French millers is thus. From 480lbs., 
a quarter of wheat ;— 





BRUSSELS. LILLE AND PARIS. 

Ibs. Ibs. 
Fine or first 260 Firsts 300 
Seconds Seconds ft 
Thirds Thirds J 
Offais 84 Offuls BA 
Waste 14 Waste 16 

450 490 


Or, flour—Brussels, 380 1bs.; France, 382 Ibs, 
Of this, therefore, but 260 Ibs. is exported by the 
Bruseela millers, who keep back 220 Ibs., and 
France, 180 lbs. This is the ordinary make; but 
of the extra fine qualities, which compete so se- 
verely at Dublin, the French millers take but 
240 ibs. out of 480 Ibs. weight of wheat. The so- 
eonds and thirds named above aro much inferior 
to the seconds and coarse of the English and 
Irish miller, as they contain the coarse middlings 
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of the London miller, the fine pollards of the Li- 
verpool miller, and the sharps of the Norfolk mil- 
Jer; and it will be seon that the 84 Ib. weight 
of offals made by the foreign miller shows them to 
be worse manufacturers of weight than the Eng-~ 
lish, as their weight of offal is but 70 to 76 1b, 
and as the price of offals is but half that of 
wheat, the less made of that quality the better 
for the miller. Taking the manufacture of flour, 
as made into the qualities in the most general 
use, which are termed house-holds or fines—of 
these qualities five times more are sold than any 
other sort, and of this 350 Ibs. are taken from a 
quarter of wheat. It would, indeed, be surprising 
if it were otherwise, for good milling depends 
mainly upon good machinery, and as no one who 
visits the Great Exhibition can fail to perceive 
that we have beaten every other nation in the 
world in the manufacture of machinery, it is to 
be expected that the English manufacturer, with 
every improvement in machinery at his door, 
should be able to excel the Krench millers, who 
are obliged to buy their best mechinery from 
this country. Why, sir, the best mill in France 
is M. D’Arbloy’s, at Corbeille, and from the su- 
periority and excellence of its machinery, it is 
called “ The English Mill;” and so it should 
be, because its machinery was almost entirely 
mede in this country. Itis said again that the 
English miller could not compete with the French, 
because he does not adopt the silk sievea; but the 
fact is, that they have been tried in England 
over and over again, and there is the greatest dif- 
& 
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ference of opinion with respect to their merits ; 
somo of the the oldest and most practical millers 
in the country being of opinion that the old wire 
nieve, improved as it has been by new patente, 
was the best mode of dressing the flour. The real 
reason why the French beat us is, that they have 
labour cheaper, they are comparatively untaxed; that 
they enjoy protective laws, and that the French 
Government, instead of throwing every obstacle in 
the way of the manufacturer, have from time to 
time taken his case into consideration, and have 
done everything they possibly could to increase 
and foster the production of French flour; and 
you may bring as many arguments, theories, and 
hypothetical cases as you like, to prove that it 
ought not to be so, but the plain fact is not to 
be denied—the French miller will ruin the Eng- 
lish one if this competition goes ou. There is an- 
other point connected with this case, which is ra- 
ther remarkable. It was predicted, that as sou 

as wo adopted free trade, our example would be 
followed by every other nation, and that the kjng- 
doms of the world would speedily emulate each 
other in quickly following our footsteps. But the 
reverse is the case; Russia, America, and Ger- 
many are still as protectionist as ever; and so far 
is our new system from having been in the least 
degree copied by France, that they have actually, 
since 1846,taken steps-to protect and foster still 
more, at our expense, their own millers and manu- 
facturers. The French committee on the grind- 
ing of corn, to which I. have already referred, 
have recommended the maintenance of tho ordim 
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ance allowing the grinding of wheat in bond, un- 
der certain new regulations, the principal of which 
was that all hard foreign wheats, or wheats con- 
taining one-fifth hard corn, should be prohibited 
from being ground under its provisions. This 
shows, that so far is France from being inclined 
to open her ports, that she is in fact throwing 
restrictions in the way of importation, and is 
about to pass a law which will, to a considerable 
degree, have the effect of sending that article into 
our markets. The linen trade is now the only 
staple branch of industry left to Ireland; and 
what has beon the offect of the measures adopted. 
of late years upon that tradeP It appears, from 
a return upon the table of the Howse, that the 
following were the quantities of wheat and wheat- 
en raeal, respectively imported from France into 
Great Britain and Ireland, during— 


Wheat ‘Wheaten Meal or Flour. 
1842 469,707 grs. 164,690 cwt, 
1850 595,355, 1,925,175 ” 


Of linen yarn there was exported from the 
United Kingdom into France during the same 
periods :— 

1642 22,202,293 Ibe. 

1860 690,602 ” 

Xt will be perceived that the export of linen 
yarns from Great Britain and Ireland to France 
reached its maximum in 1842, and in that year 
amounted to 22,202,202 Ibs., but declined in 1850 
to 690,602 lbs. The value may be estimated as 
follows :— 
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1842, 22,209,292 Ibs. at le. Bd. per Ib. 1,572,6612. 

1850, 690,602 Ibe. at 1s, 5d, m 48,9171. 

High duties in France gradually diminished 
the export. It will be seen that in 1845 the 
quantity exported had been reduced to about 
9000,000 Ibs. Not satisfied with this reduction, 
on the following year an augmentation of duty of 
about one-third was imposed on the finest kinds, 
being those chiefly continued to be imported; and 
thence the reduction of export still more rapidly 
proceeded. But other and more extraordinary 
means were resorted to. The importation of linen 
yarns from Belgium was encouraged, aa will ap- 
pear from the following scale of duties which still 
exist in France on their importation from Great 
Britain and Ireland and from Belgium :— 


From Great Britain From 
and Ireland. Belgium. 
lst, Class 1 to 9 leas aif, 80. 19f. 36c. 
2a ” 10 to19 52 & 270 40 
3d ” 20 to 38 88 0 48 «640 
4th ” 40 to 58 137 5 33 GO 
Sth =” 60 and upwards. 181 40 98 56 
Per 100 Kilogrammes 220!bs. 3 


. It will be perceived that Belgium yarns have 
been, and are, admitted at little more than half 
the duties imposed on those from Great Britain 
and Ireland, and that the export from the latter 
countries has been nearly annihilated, having been 
reduced to one-thirtieth, part of what it was in 
1842. I-do not pretend to say that our linen 
manufacturers have not increased. I rejoice to any 
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thet the contrary is the case; but I do say, 
that as far as Frence is concerned, she has had 
all tho gain, without giving any corresponding 
advantage to us: we have taken and paid in hard 
eash for, her flour, and she has taken less of our 
only manufactured production from us. This, Sir, 
is now the case of the Irish millers. And I now 
ask the House whether they will refuse to take 
these matters into their serious consideration? I 
believe that the new system of commercial policy 
which has been adopted, has caused great suffer- 
ing in Ireland, and that it materially retarded 
that improvement which they had a right to ex- 
pect, now that the famine was over. I believe 
that in consequence of that policy she is now in 
danger of losing her only market for her only 
produce. By the vote which I ask the House to 
come to this night, I wish you to say whether 
you are prepared to continue, without any hesita- 
tion or alteration. a system which I think I have 
proved to have been productive of such evil re- 
sults, I do not attempt to conceal /indeed it 
would bz affectation to do so) that the Vote I 
shall to-night ask the House to come to is a 
Vote of want of confidence in the new system. 
Has it answered any of your expectations ? How 
many more interests will you consent to see ruined? 
Her Majesty’s Government have already acknow- 
ledged that agriculture was in a distressed condition. 
I have myself proved to-night that an interest ee- 
cond to none in the kingdom in importance— 
that of the manufacturer of wheaten flour—was, 
perhaps, in a state even still more depressed than 
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the agriculturists; and I wish to know if hon. 
Members on the opposite side of the House still 
think their system a good one—whether they are 
pow prepared to say how many interests they are 
preperad to see destroyed before they acknowledge 
that this system has not worked all they wished 
or expected from it? It may be the best eystem 
in the world; but I want to know what it is 
worth—what are you prepared to pay for it— 
what national loss it will be safo to incur in or- 
der to seoure the blessings of free trade? I be- 
lieve that the present is no morea system of free 
trade than of any thing else. It is not free trade, 
but a system of protection to the foreigner, which 
enables him to compete, on unfair terms, in our 
own markets, with our own people. All that I 
and those who act with me desire is, that the 
markets may be thrown open, fairly and equally, 
to the produce of our own industry, as well as 
that of foreign countries. We have been called 
selfish persons—the advocates of monopoly, and the 
opponents of unrestricted trade! Never was any- 
thing more untrue. We are desirous.of competi- 
tion , but it must be a fair and equal one. We 
do not wish to fostera class or cxalt on order, 
or to give to one interest in the State an‘ advan- 
tage above another. But we do say that the 
quarter of wheat grown on the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi, the Volga, or the Elbe, should, when it 
appears in our markets, be subject to somewhat 
the same charges, and contribute as much to the 
revenues of the State as that grown by the Tweed, 
the Trent, or the Shannon. And likewiso, if the 
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produce of the French manufacturer should seek 
the advantage of our superior market, it should 
be subject to like burdens as our own. Sir, I 
little know what the result of the divisiofi to-night 
may be; but of one thing I am certain, that the 
principles I have this night humble endeavoured 
to advocate, are everlasting—indestructible; I can- 
not imagine that a system under which, with 
God’s blessing, England has attained toa degree 
of power and glory unknown to history, can be 
by a single Act of Parliament, swept from the 
hearts and recollections of the people of this coun- 
try; I cannot believe that the nation will soon 
forget a system which made England the queen 
of commerce, the mistress of the seas; a system 
which made your merchants princes, and enabled 
you to send your sons to govern, with imperial 
sway, distant nations in every quarter of the 
globe; a system based upon o principle implanted 
in every bosom-—so deeply rooted in our hearts, 
that it finds expression in the homeliest proverb 
in our tongue, the first law of nature—self-preser- 
vation. 


Motion made, and question proposed :— 


“That this House will, on a future day, resolve itself 
into » Committee, to take into consideration the present state 
of the Milling Xoterest in Ireland.,, 


THE IRISH GOVERNMENT AND THE 
“ WORLD” NEWSPAPER. 


Hovse or Commons, 19TH Fesruary 1852, 


{On the 19th February 1852, Lorp Naas charged Earl 
Clarendon, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, with having 
subsidized a disreputable Dublin newspaper named the 
“Wortp,” with public funds, His Lordship desired that 
the House might pass a vote of censure on the transaction. 
Lord John Russel defended Lord Clarendon in an eloquent 
speech, stating that the country ought to be grateful to 
him (Lord Clarendon) for having overthrown Treason and 
suppressed a rebellion inthe bud. After an animated de- 
bate in which Mr. Disraeli, T. B. Hobhouse, Mr. Sharman 
Crawford, Mr. Moore, Mr. Roche, Col. Sibthorp, Mr, Power, 
Mr. Newdegate, Lord Claud Hamilton, Sir Denham, Norreya, 
end Viscount Palmerston took part, the House divided. Ayea 
137 ; Noes 229 ; Majority against the Motion 92 ] 

ORD NAASsaid: Mr. Speaker, in rising to pro- 

pose the Resolution of which I have given 

notice, I feel that I may claim the indulgence 
of the House for standing in somewhat peculiar 
circumstances. It is a most invidious task to be 
obliged to impugn the actions of any public man, 
and particularly of the actions of men who hold 
high offices under the Crown. The House must 
therefore at once see in what a disagreeable posi- 
tion I am now placed; but I feel even moro re- 
luctant in bringing this subject before the House, 
because, in common with all who mix in the pub- 
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lie affairs of this country, I must entertain great 
respect for the character of the individuals to whom I 
shall be obliged to allude. Sir, I have the utmost 
possible respect for the high personal qualities, the 
talent, and the private worth of the noble indi- 
vidual who fills the office of Lord Lieutenant in 
Ireland. I may also say, that although I shall 
be compelled to arraign and impugn certain acts 
which the noble Lord and his Government have 
committed, I shall not for one moment attempt 
to deny that that noble individual and that Gov- 
ernment have performed great and useful services 
to the State. I do not wish, in the slightest de- 
gree, to deny a fact which is so patent to all; 
put at the same time I cannot think that those 
great services will in any respect influence the opinion 
of this House with regard to the question which 
I have now to submit to it. For the character 
and private worth of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir W. Somerville) whom I see opposite, also 
I must, in common with all the Irish Members, 
entertain the greatest respect. I am frea to ac 
knowledge the courtesy with which he has on all 
occasions transacted Irish business, and any other 
‘business in reference to which he is brought into 
communication with Members of this House. But 
though, in common with all with whom I act, 
I have these feelings with respect to the indivi- 
duals themselves, I do not think that, in bring- 
ing forward the present Motion, I om taking a 
step which is unworthy either of myself or of the 
position I ocoupy asa Member of this House. It is 
mot to be denied that it is a righ: inherent in 
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any Member of this House, os well as in the House 
itself, at any time to take exception to, and ocon- 
sider, the public acts of public mon. But, though 
nobody can deny this, I feel as much as any one 
the great responsibility that attaches to a Member 
of this House who takes such a course; and I 
think that no Member of the House of Commons 
ean stand in a more invidious or worse position, 
than that he should on light, frivolous, or vex- 
atious grounds, attack the character and the acts 
of Gentlemen who hold high office under the Crown. 
Before I resume my seat, however, I believe I 
shall so present to the House the transactions to 
which I allude, that I shall convince the House 
that neither the charges I bring forward are light 
and rifling, nor the course I take frivolous 
and vexatious. I desire most carefully to abstain 
frem making an attack upon the private character 
of any one; and I am certain that by no possi- 
ble ingenuity or contortion of facts will it be 
shown that this Motion is intended as ea personal 
attack. Sir, I now impugn the acts of political 
men openly, in the face of the country and in 
the presence of their own Colleagues, upon pub- 
lie grounds, and upon public grounds alone. The 
transactions to which I allude are public acts. They 
have been justified, if justified it can be termed, 
‘upon public grounds. They involve what the House 
will no doubt consider an unwarrentable employ- 
ment of the public money. Now, if this be not 
@ publio question, and « question worthy of the 
serious attention of the House, I eannot conceive 
what a public question really is. I will not weary 
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the House with further preliminary observations, 
but at once endeavour to detail, es shortly as 
possible the particular transactions to which I re- 
fer, and which are transactions es unpleasant to 
the Honse to hear as they are disagreeable to me 
to describe. Tho transactions between the Irish 
Government and the editor of a Dublin newspa- 
per called the World, were brought to light upon 
a trial which took place in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench in Ireland on the Sth and 6th December 
last. It was an action brought against the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secrotary for Ireland 
by an individual of the name of Birch, to recover 
a sum of money alleged to have been due for 
services performed by Birch for the right hon. 
Gentleman; and in order to make the House fully 
aware of what were the particulars of the demand, 
I will state the mode in which it was made. The 
first demand by Birch against the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was— 


“To balance remaining due for work and labour and 
services rendered by the plaintiff to and for the defendant, 
and also for work, labour, and services rendered by the 
plaintiff. in support of the existing Administration, at the 
instance and request of the defendant, from the 16th July, 
1849, to 16th of January, 1851—6,700.” 


That was objected to on demurrer, as not being 
sufficiently specific. The bill of particulars was then 
amended and another put in, which was also consi- 
dered unsatisfactory. In the end, the plaintiff sent 
in the following bill of particulara as that upon 
which he rested his claim. This states— 
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“hat the defendant having retained the plaintiff as a 
journalist, to devote hia journal to the composing, printing 
and publishing of articles in support of the existing Ad- 
ministration, to which the defendant was ond is attached 
as Chief Secretary of Ireland : 


“Composing, printing, and publishing said 

articles from the 16th day of July, 1848, 

to the 16th day of January, 1851—balance £6,050 0 0 
“Also I eend you with this a specification 
of and reference to the dates and particu- 
lara of the said several articles, 
“ Attending the defendant ond his secretary 

weekly during said period in reference to 

the composing, printing, and Laer 

said articles, at 52. per week ... ... ... £650 0 @ 
“To 12,000 copies of the World ihewepapee 

at 6d. per copy in which said articles ap- 

peared, published and distributed by de- 

fendant’s order to the defendant, to Peers 

Members of Parliament, clubs, news-rooma 

and forwarded to France, America, the 

colonies, and to leading parties through- 

out England and Ireland 300 0 @ 


Making in all the sum of 7,000. Such was the 
origin of the action, and such the claims brought 
by Mr. Birch against the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary. The defence set up was this: 
the main fects of the case were not denied. It 
was not objected that this work had not been 
done and performed; but the defence set up waa, 
that the original understanding was with the Lord 
Lieutenant, and not the Chief Secretary, and that 
his Execellency had discharged all the claims brought 
agamst him by the plaintiff Birch. Having thus 
shown the nature of the action, and that it was 
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not denied by the Irish Government that Birch 
had been employed by them, I will now proceed 
to describe what was the character of that gen- 
tleman, and what was the character of his paper 
—the World. It was a paper which had heen 
established in Dublin for some years, and its cir- 
culation was very limited. 

“In 1846 its average circulation did not amount to 600 
® week: the total number of stamps issued to it in that 
year were 30,913. In 1847 they had increased to 39,893 ; 
giving an average issue of not quite 800. In 1848 it ap- 
pears to have nearly doubled its issue ; the number of stamps 
issued to this journal in that year amounting to 60,970; an 
average issued of not quite 1,200 a week.” 


Now, that, I think, will show the House pretty 
clearly what was the circulation and what wes 
the character and influence of the journal in 
question. It was a paper of @ very peculiar oha- 
racter. It had always been in the habit of pub- 
lishing in its numbers articles of very great poli- 
tical ability. It disoussed the various transactions 
ihat were going on in the political world with 
singular talent. But, et the same time, in addi- 
tion to that, there were generally to be found in 
that paper articles of the most disgraceful and li- 
bellous description, to which I can discover no 
parallel except in the columns of a paper once 
known as the London -Satirist, and which has now 
become utterly extinct. These personal attacks were 
of the grossest and most horrible chatacter. They 
were attacks upon Private individuals. They gave 
the names of persons in full. They contained ao 
cusations of the basest and most improper actions; 
6 
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and, in fact, they were such articles that I should 
be very sorry indeed to read an extract from them 
to this House. No one was safe from these at- 
tacks, Every person of character and station in 
the country was exposed to them. Female chas- 
tity and manly honour were alike assailed. The 
credit of the opulent merchant and the character 
of the smell shopkeeper were equally held up to deri- 
sion and contempt, and charges were thus pub- 
lished and circulated that were disgraceful to any 
print. In addition to this, it seems to have been 
the practice of this man, on more than one oo- 
easion, to endeavour to extort money from vari- 
ous individuals, under the threat of publishing 
these disgraceful articles. I could read to the 
House specimens of these articles, but I am sure 
the House would not desire it. Indeed, I should 
not like to pollute my lips by doing so. There 
are a few extracts io be found, however, in a 
paper contained inthe Dublin University Magasine 
of the last month, which will be quite sufficient 
to satisfy any hon. Member who refers to them 
of what was the real character of this journal. 
But justice at length overtook this person in the 
midst of his career. In the year 1845 Birch was 
prosecuted in the Court of Queen’s Bench in Ireland 
for an attempt to extort money under ao threat 
of publishing one of those libellous articles; and 
in order to show the House what was the opinion 
entertained of this man nt the time, I will read 
to it a very short extract from the speech of the 
eminent counsel who conducted the progecution on 
that occasion. The learned counsel said that—~ 
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“In stating his case he should have indeed very little 
more to do than to state, by way of preliminary observa 
tion, the way in which the publication of the libels com- 
menced, and then proceed to read a series of as outrage- 
ous libels as ever were princel hy one man concerning an- 
other, published in that form and by that agoncy through 
which they could procure the g:v tisi pcsuble dissemination, 
* @, @ He (counsel) did not think that within the code 
of criminal law, save the exception of crimes committed 
against the lives of Her Majesty’s subjccta, there could be 
@ greater offence than that which the Act of Parliament 
in question had been passed to guard azainst.” 


Bir, the learned Gentleman who s0 eloquently stated. 
the oase and prosecuted Birch on that occasion, 
was no other than Her Majesty’s present Attorney 
General for Ireland. Well, this man Bireh was 
found guilty, and senteuce was passed upon him 
by Mr. Justice Crampton in these terms. The 
learned Judge ssid— 


“The indictment in the present case contains twenty 
counts : and they resolve themselves into three distinct charges. 
Firet, the professing to abstain from publishing defamatory 
matter against the prosecutor ; secondly, the threatening to 
publish defamatory matter, with a similar intent ; and, lastly, 
actually publishing libels on the prosccntor, with a similar 
intent—to extort money. ® * # Now, James Birch, you 
have been convicted unon all the counta of the indictment, 
Yt appears, upon the evidence, that you and the prosecutor 
were strangers to each other up to Jaly, 1843; and you 
introduced yourself to his notice by writing a letter, in which 
you stated that certain parties had applied to you in your 
eapacity of a journalist to notice certain transactions in which 
Gray was mixed up. Those transactions related to a com- 
promise entered into in a certain suit between him and third 
parties. The matter was at an end. Jt did sleep antil you 
raisod it. And what was your motive? The indictment 
charges, and the jury have found, that your object was 
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to extort money, through the instrumentality of the news- 
paper of which you are the proprietor. You threatened to 
expose him, and accuse him of fraud, usury, and perjury; 
and the prosecutor was weak enough to offer you money 
—400/. or 5001, was demanded, and, finally, 100, was paid 
by the prosecutor for the purpose of purchasing silence. It 
‘was obtained by threats; and not content with that sum, 
you proceeded, in the correspondence, still further to threat- 
en the victim you hed in your bands. Your letters becamé 
more urgent; you threaten to expose everything before the 
Public, and to effect his total ruin. You get the prosecu- 
tor’s 100/., but he subsequently became firm; he refimed to 
give any more, and you then denounced him as guilty of 
Perjury, fraud, and usury. The result was, your prosecu- 
tion on the present indictment, and a verdict of guilty ; 
which, looking upon the evidence, should satisfy, aud cor 
tainly does astisfy, the court as to its propriety, You now 
mand convicted of extorting money from this gentleman, 
who must be given credit for his courage in coming for- 
ward to face the terrible power under whose attacks he hag 
already suffered; and tempering the Iaw with mercy, while 
at the same time vindicating it in the punishment of a 
serious offence, the sentence is, ‘That you, James Birch, be 
imprisoned in the gaol of Newgate for six calendar montha’” 


That sentence was published in all the newspa- 
pers of Dublin, and was perfectly notorious to 
every one at the time. This, then, was the man 
who was employed by the Irish Government to write 
in its interests, and in the interest, as they termed 
it, of law and order. This was the paper which 
was selected by the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
and his Government, to assist them in repressing 
the very outrageous publications which appeared 
in some of the rebellious prints of that time. Now, 
Sir, I cannot help thinking that a very grave 
error was committed on the part of the Lord- 
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Lieutenant—an error both in principle and in Judg- 
ment. I think it to have been an error in prin- 
ciple, because it is impossible to say that any 
public officer could be justified in engaging for 
one moment the services of a man who had been 
already convicted of such a serious crime in the 
columns of the very paper which was intended to 
be the authorised organ of that public officer. It is 
utterly impossible to defen] such a transaction. It 
was also an error in judgment, because no assist- 
ance that could be given by sucha journal could 
be useful to a Government that was determined 
honestly to discharge its public duties. But I be- 
live, even if the paper had been the most ably- 
conducted paper in Dublin, and it were known 
to have been purchased by the Government, that 
its usefulness and influence would at once have been 
at an end. In my view, nothing can be more 
injurious to the circulation or the influence of a 
newspaper than the knowledge of its being paid 
and used by a Government for party purposes. I 
will now, fora short time longer, detain the House 
by describing, seriatim, the transactions which took 
place between ths Irish Government and the editor 
of this paper. In so doing I shall make as few 
comments as possible of my own, but rather 
leave the House to jrdze for itself from the facts, 
and then fearlessly ask you, Sir, whether I have 
in any respect exeeeded my duty in bringing this 
question before the House. It is my intention to 
make use only of documents, ani of the evidence 
which was projuced upon the tral of the action 
brought by Birch against the Chief Seoretary for 
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Ireland. Numerous letters and an elaborate cor- 
respondence have been placed at my disposal which 
were not produced by counsel upon the trial; but 
1 think it would be improper in me to quote any- 
thing that is not contained in the evidence. To 
the evidence, therefore, I shall strictly confine my- 
eelf. It appears that the connexion between the 
Goverment and this paper was first commenced in 
the year 1848; and in order to detail more clearly 
the mode in which that connexion was begun and 
carried on, I will read the evidence of Birch him- 
self as given at the trial, and which evidence 
was not in the slightest degree contradicted or 
denied. On his examination Mr. Birch said— 


“He knew Lord Clarendon since March, 1848. ‘Lord 
Clarendon’s private secretary then was Mr. Corry Connellan. 
Bir W. Somerville’s secretary was Mr, H. Merodyth. Was 
in communication with Lord Clarendon first in March, 1848. 
Had a letter from Mr. Connellan fixing the time for an 
interview, and called atthe Castle accordingly. Had « very 
lengthened conversation with Lord Clarendon then. Acted 
for Lord Clarendon as public journalist and political agent 
after that.” 


It then appears, according to his own account, 
that he was not long in the service of the Go- 
vernment before he received the sum of 3501. He 
says— 

“This was money which witness had previously got, 
2601, of it from Mr. Connelian, paid by Mr. M‘Kenna’s 
draft, and 1007, from Lord Clarendon. 

“fo a Juror.—Lord Clarendon did not hand witness the 
XOOL himself. Witness was directed to go to the Park, and 
sere caw Lord Clarendon. There were 100 sovereigns lying 
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on the table, and Mr. Connellan told witness to take them 
up. Received the 2502. abont the 22nd of March, 1848, and 
the 1007, in June, 1848.” 

During the early part of that year, in conse- 
quence of being so employed, it seems that he was 
in constant communication with the Government. 
Numbers of letters were produced on that trial 
which were written by the Lord Leiutenant’s sec- 
retary, showing that he was so; and I will read 
one or two for the purpose of letting the House 
see what was the nature of those communications, 
and the footing on which this editor stood at the 
Castle. the first is dated— 

“Viceregal Lodge, March, 1848 

“Dear Sir—The French news ought to turn to account. 
The triumph of the moderate party, the defeat and certain 
election of Ledru Rollin, the Irish fraternisers, and the vigo- 
rous proceedings of the Provisional Government in making 
arrests. 

“1 presume that to-morrow’s (Friday's) mail will bring 
us account of the capture of Blanqui and Cabet, the great 
Communist leader. The mralo of this might be well ap- 
plied to Mitchell and Co.—Yours truly, “Conny Conwat- 
Lan, 

“Mr. Birch,” 


Again, on the 5th of April, 1848, Birch received 
another letter from Mr. Connellan as follows :— 


“My dear Sir-His Excelleny was entirely ignorant, I 
need ecarcely say, of anything connected with the pike af- 
fair. And Brown ! 
. “Brown asserts he never directed Kirwan to order pikes, 
but merely to procure them. 

“Tnformation can only be obtained from manvats syjets, 
who often misinterpret their instructions, and exceed the limits 
of their commission, 
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“Fis Excellency took not the slightest notice that Dr. 
M'‘Hale sailed for England until he saw it in the papers 

« Bia Excellency's opinions, as you may suppose, were not 
in the amallest dogree induenced by Dr. Vore's crambe repetita, 
Yon need not notice this in your paper. 
That the House may understend that these diroo- 
tions were pretty nearly carried out, I may state 
that in the next number of the World I find that 
the first leading article is upon the affairs of Brown, 
Kirwan, and the pikes; and then in the notices 
to correspondents are these remarks :— 


“Notices ro Corrssroxpexts.—The Archbishop of Tuam.— 
«Paul Sarpi, is acquainted that we are ignorant of the nature 
of the London mission uudertaken by the Archbishop of 
Tuam and Dr. O'Higgins. As t> the interview which it is 
said Dr. Gore had with Lord Clarendon, we have heard it 
rumoured—but with what truth it is not for us to say—that 
although the woll-intentioned ecclesiastic, contrary to the 
Fransoni injunction, introduced politics and broached the 
question of repeal, the Viceroy gave no encouragement.” 
Now, Sir, I think it is quite clear that that article 
was written in consequence of the communication 
which Birch had received from Mr. Comnellan. The 
ebmmunications appear to have been continued un- 
til the month of July, onthe 17th of which the 
following letter was written from Mr. Connellan toe 
Birch, who was at that time in London :— 


“My dear Sir—I am 8» pressed with business that I have 
only t'me to apprise you that H. E. will write to-day to Sir 
William Somerville to state hie opinion that your journal 
has done good service to the cause of peace and order, and 
in the interest of the Government, —Youra, &c. 

“To J. Birch, Esq..” “Corry ConweLLan. 


In his evidence on the trisl, Birch details the oo- 
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ourrences which took place whilst he was in London, 
which principally related to his claims for further 
remuneration for his services. About this time al- 
so a most extraordinary letter was written by the 
Lord Lieutenant’s Secretary to Birch. It would 
appear that the latter did not find the supplies 
coming in quite so fast as they did during the 
firat year of his employment—and he begins to be 
importunate. On 19th March, 1849, therefore, the 
private secretary of the Lord Lieutenant writes him 
as follows :— 

“ Dear Sir—I have had aletter from Sir William Somer- 
ville, announcing the receipt of which I shall have 
aconversation in London (for which I start on Wednesday 
morning) with the Lord Lieutenant. As to the phrase, ‘luke- 
warm support,’ in your last note, Ihave only to remark that 
no journal in England receives any subsidy ; and that in one 
year you have bad more than twice as much as was ever 
paid in the same period to the only newspaper in Ireland 
which is aided by public money.” 

—Yoors truly, “Corry Coyngiay.” 

It would really appear as if this system of sub- 
sidising newspapers by public money were a system 
which had been in operation in Ireland for some 
time; and I think I have a right to ask, and 
the House of Commons has a right to know, what 
is the “other newspaper” which receives subsidies 
from the public money, and how much Her Majesty’s 
Government pay to newspapers for supporting the 
acts of their administration. Shortly after the date 
of the letter which I have just read, as most ex- 
traordinary episode oocurred in the Communications 
between Mr. Birch and the Castle, and there was 
an interruption of the friendly intercourse which had 
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for more than ayear at that tims prevailed. What 
the exact nature of the attack was I connot coa- 
ceive, but certain it is that most unpolite words 
were used by Birch in reference tv some persons 
connected with the Castle, and en retractation was 
theroupon demanded by the private Secretary of 
the Lord Lieutenant, whoss letter is dated the 17th 
of may, 1849. In it he says :— 


“ May 17, 1849, 

“Sir—Having, by desire of the Lord Lieutenant, com- 
municated to Sir William somerville your letter, in which 
you made use of the phrase, ‘deliberate liars, I am directed 
to inform you that a retractation of these words ia demanded. 
If, therefore, you write me a line to that effect, and will send 
a confidential person here at three o'clock to-morrow, be shalt 
receive the sum of 100, for which I am credited.—I am, dear 
Sir, yours, “C. Cownmiuan.” 


Now that was certainly the bast possible way of 
arranging such an affair of honour. I have no 
doubt that Birch deemed it to be for his interest 
to accept that 1002, and make tho retractation. 
At all events, notwithstanding this episode, friendly 
relations were very speedily re-established, harmony 
was restored between tho edifor of an Irish news- 
paper and the Government in Ireland, and things went 
on as before. Accordingly I find that on the 10th 
of November, 1849, he rooxives 1002 from the Chief 
Secretary; and on the 19th of December, 1849, 
another 1007, from that right hon. Gentleman, 
But when wo reach the beginning of the year 1850, 
it is evident thet he becomes inercasingly impor- 
tunate. I suppose that moncy was not so plenty 
at the end of 1849, and accordingly ho begins at 
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this period to write letters of a most threatening 
and menacing nature to the Government :-— 


Dublin, March 31, 1850. 7, Richmond-street, 
Mv untjoy-square. 

“Sir William—As it is now quite evident that Lord Claren- 
don has determined to trample upon me, by leaving me no 
alternative but that of supporting a most unpopular Gcvernment, 
whose general policy I believe to be most ruinous, and which, 
were it otherwise, the pride of manhood would revolt from sus- 
taining —seeing that I have no hopes frem it, nor do not possess 
& particle of its confidence, or permitting my reputation and 
property to be sacrificed, and my motives and conduct misin- 
terpreted, one course alone is left me. I have calculated the 
gains and loss of the steps forced upon me. I believe I have 
done nothing dishonourable or that I need be ashamed of ; 
but if I have, Lord Clarendon, you, ard her Majesty’s Minia- 
ters have been compurgators with me.—I have the honour, 
&e, “James Brncu, 

“Sir Wm. Somerville.” 


That letter was answered by the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland on the llth of April, 1850, os 
follows :— 


“London, April 11, 1820. 
“Dear Sir---I received your last letter, which waa forward- 
ed to me to the country, I can only say now, as I believe I 
have said before, with reference to former communications, 
that I am utterly unable to draw an opinion from your re- 
marks, Whatever you may think, I feel certain that on jour 
naliat was ever treated with greater generosity or considera- 
tion than you have been, I am equally certain that Lord 
Clarendon never means to ‘trample’ upon anybody, and that 
he would not desire the eupport of any man who does not 
conscientionsly give it. For myself, I can only say that Tam 
not aware of having given you any cause of offence—I remain, 
dear Sir, yours faithfully, “W. M. Sommnviiiz, 
James Birch, Faq.” 
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This did not satisfy Mr. Birch, and another letter 
of a stronger nature was written about this time to 
the Chief Secretary :-— 


“Sir William-—-I have just received Lord Clarendon’s letter 
—the letter I long anticipated. I shall now know the course 
to pursue and he shall find he has no political prostitute, You 
have relieved me from all embarrassment by saying you don’t 
care what was published.—I have the honour, &c, 

“JamEs Bincn. 

“Sir Wm. Somerville, Bart., M. P.” 


Then comes a series of letters from Birch complain- 
ing of bad treatment, want of confidence, and great 
ingratitude towards him on the part of the Govern- 
ment, begging for money and a place for his bro- 
ther, and stating thet the Government had pro- 
moted several persons who were very much in the 
same position as himself, and had done them po- 
litical service. Notwithstanding all these letters he 
received in July, 1850, but 507; and in august, 
finding he hed little hopes of obtaining any more, 
he began to take offensive measures, and sent in 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland his “little 
bill.” It was couched in the following terms :— 
“Lord C., Dr, Birch, Cr. 

“For supporting law and order in the World for two years, 
and for rendering service to the Government, 501. a week 
—6, 5002,” 


These sums the Lord Lieutenant very naturally 
refused to pay, and on that refusal Birch com- 
meneed proceeding in the Queen’s Bench; and this 


is the most extraordinary part of the whole story. 
Birch, having commenced proceedings in the Queen’s 
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Bench, a number of documents were, I believe, 
placed upon the file; but I suppose that, fearing 
the exposure which would accrue from # public 
trial, the Lord Lieutenant found it more for his 
credit and advantage to compromise this trial. A 
release was accordingly drawn up and signed by 
the Lord Lieutenant’s attorney and by Birch. The 
solicitor of the Lord Lieutenant, Mr. Geale, in des- 
oribing the release of the trial said— 


“Tho release is in witueas’s own writing, under the direction 
of counsel, under Lord Clarendon’ authority ; had three inter- 
views with Mr, Birch in arranging this settlement, Was not 
then acting for Sir William Somerville. Asked Mr, Birch for 
some letters at that time before witness gave the 2,007.” 


Tt appears that as well as an answer to all claims, it 


was a part of the bargain that Birch should give 
up certain documents in his possession. The deed 
of release is in the usual terms. It is dated 4th 
November, 1850, and is under the hand and seal 
of James Birch; it recites that— 


“ James Birch brought an action against the Earl of Claren- 
don, secking to recover a large sum of money alleged to be due 
to him for services rendered by said James Birch, tending to 
the suppression of the rebellion in Ireland—for the insertion of 
divers paragraphs in the World newspaper, and other ser- 
vices relating thereto ; and whereas the Earl of Clarendon al- 
together disputes such claim by the said James Birch, still in 
order to avoid litigation, and fully to satisfy any claim or de- 
mand of the said James Birch, which he has or alleges to have 
against the said Earl of Clarendon or any other person, for 
the services so rendered by the said James Birch to the said 
Earl of Clarendon, for the purpose aforesaid, the Earl of Cla- 
yendon has agreed to pay the said James Birch the sum of 
2,000, and in consideration of said sum the said James 


v 
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Birch has agreed to release and discharge the said Earl of 
Clarendon and all other persons, from any demand whatsoever. 
Know all men that J, James Birch, by these presents, 
do release, acquit, and discharge the said Earl of Claren- 
don and all other persons from all actions, suita, claime, 
and demands whatsoever of mine, the said James Birch, on 
am relation to the services so rendered, or alleged to have 
been rendered, to the date of these preseuts, and also for all 
costs incurred by said James Birch, or to hia attorney, in 
velation to the execution of these prescnty.” 

This affair became rumoured through Dublin at the 
time, and the most mysterious reports prevailed, 
but the general opinion seemed to be that nothing 
more would be heard of it. But Birch, after po- 
cketing his 2,000/, lay by for a time to see what 
he should do next, and agein in January, 1451, 
wo find him demanding more money and writing 
to the Chief Secretary. He stated in these Itters 
that he was in great distress, that his reputation 
and fortune were ruined by his counection with the 
Government; that the Chief Secretary was in his 
power, and he asked him (the Chief Secretary} for 
a character. On finding that his sepresentntions were 
not attended to, and that the Government was not. 
inclined to give him a character, Birch wrote to 
the noble Lord at the head «f Ter Majesty's Go- 
vernment, and I think thet the House will perceive 
that this letter is really the climax of impudence 
—the most extraordinary production that was ever 
brought before the public. The letter is addressed from 
Peel’s Coffeehouse, Fleet Street, London, and is as 


follows:—- 
“London, July 1%, 1851. 
* Peel's Coffee-house, Ficet-street. 


“My Lord—If you are not apprised already of the fact, | bag 
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to acquaint your Lordship that I have instituted proceed- 
ings against Sir William Somerville in the Queen’s Bench, 
for the recovery of what I believe to be a legal—but what, 
at all events, I shall be greatly disappointed if the country 
do not consider a most equitable claim. 

“It was my desire to restrain as much as possible all 
personal feeling in the case, and to endeavour to have it 
brought before a legal tribunal dispassionately, and, as far 
as FE waa concerned, without acrimony. I therefore wrote to 
your Lordship from Dublin, a considerable time since, and 
also to Sir William Somerville, requesting that an appear- 
ance might then be given to the attorney I should name, 
so that I might have no unnecessary trouble or expense in 
submitting my claim to a legal tribunal. All honourable men 
that I ever heard of before are willing to submit to make av 
arrangement, but your Lordship and Sir William Somerville 
tacitly declined to do so. I made a similar demand here, and 
it was only after my attorney had twice written, that Mi. 
Coppozk, the well-known political agent of the Reform Club, 
appeared to answer fur Sir William Somerville. To-day 1) 
attorney has informed me that a notice has been served on lum, 
#3 preliminary, to compel me to give security for costs. 

“I have no objection—-certainly not, tu any step that 
might be deemed requisites to guard any person or party 
against a vexatious or pauper litigant; and your Lordship 
and Sir William Somerville may have sone reason to ay- 
prehend that the man whose property you have destroyed, 
and whose reputation you have attempted also to blast, may 
be unable to bear a harassing legal contest with the British 
Government ; but I do respectfully insist that Sir William 
Somerville could have informed Mr. Coppock of my oceupa- 
tion, profession, and residence, and that for the costs of such 
an action as I am bringing in a neighbouring asaizes town, 
T have at least property enough left in Ireland to hold him, 
or rather the present Government, harmless, 


Now, Sir, itis a very extraordinary fact, that wherever 


there is any queer work going on, there this Mr. 
Coppock is certain to be found. 
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“As I conceive the step taken is only preparatory to other 
proceedings of a vexatious character in which I will be com- 
mitted with a powerful Government and its numerous re- 
tainers, I shall consider the next unfair aggressive measures 
as perfectly justifying me in accelerating the fatal conse- 
quences to Sir William Somerville, and all connected with the 
case, which I firmly believe altimately to await them, by 
publishing and circulating a faithful and impartial version of 
my cruel treatment, and endeavouring, if I can, to obtain 
some Peer or Commoner to present a petition of my grie- 
vances and unprecedented case to the Leagislature. 

“My wish is that the public should hear first, in a court 
of law, the narrative of my affairs—from Lord Clarendon, 
Lord Palmerston, and yourself ; but circumstances may render 
my desire impracticable and impolitic. 

“T£ once my connection isexplained, and the services T 
rendered, and my sacrifices to the Crown made known, I shali 
bow my head with resignation, and even if defeated upon 
some technical point, I shall not complain. 

“One thing, if the truth be told, canuvt be denied—that 
you gave me, during a lengthened period, and in various sums. 
3,7002.; that by the letter of your Irish Chief Secretuy I 
might still have been a stipendiary advocate; and that, hav- 
ing refused the proposal, a terrible effort ix now about to be 
made to ruin me.” 


Birch having at length found everything unsuccessful, 
and having tried every means either to continue in the 
service of the Government, or to obtain more money 
from them, brought an action at law, by which all 
those matters were brought to light. The action was 
tried in the Court of Queen’s Bench, in Dublin, before 
the Lord Chief Justice. The trial ocoupied two days, 
was conducted with great ability on both sides, and 
caused a high degree of public interest; but the most 
extraordinary event which occurred at the trial is one 
which I feel it most disagreeable to refer to. The Lord 
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Lieutenant of Ireland was produced as a witness on 
that occasion, and, Sir, I feel that I shall be obliged to 
read and allude to the evidence of that noble individual, 
although that is to me by far the most painful 
part of the duty I have to perform. The Lord 
Lieutenant was called by the plaintiff, and appea:- 
ed upon the bench. The whole court, the Judges, 
and the Bar, rose to receive his Excellency. It 
was the first time in the annals of Irish history 
that the Viceroy appeared in the witness-box—he 
was sworn upon his honour. It was a most uu- 
usual procecding—it was a thing never seen te- 
fore, and caused great excitement in Dublin at the 
time. When that noble individual came to the cout 
of law, he did not come as he might have, with- 
out doing anything derogatory to his position os 
the representative ot Her Majesty—he sid nor 
come to give evidence as toa yuestiun of proyui- 
ty in dispute between man and man—he did 10% 
cume to throw the «gis of Royal authority aud 
protection over wronged worth 1 injured innoc- 
euce, or to testify to the public services ot u 
meritorious officer of the Crown; but he came as 
a witness against his own Chief Secretary—against 
his own political colleague, at the bidding of a 
miserable man by whom he had been trapped and 
wnisled. The Lord Lieutenant was examined by Mr. 
Meagher, the counsel, at considerable length as to 
his connexion with Birch and his knowledge of Ins 
paper. In the course of the evidence his Ex- 
cellency stated that he hardly ever saw Birch’s paper. 
Now, Sir, I should like to know if his Excellency 
was aware that there were invariably two leading 
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articles in the World—one praising the policy of 
the Irish Government, the other the foreign po- 
licy of the Administration, im the highest degree 
T have a right also to ask if his Excellency, at the 
same time that he told Birch he might abuse him- 
self (the Lord Lieutenant ) as much as he pleased, 
also told him that he might give no support to the 
Government; and how it was that Birch received 
a letter from the secretary of the noble Lord then at 
the head of the Foreign Office, offering him such 
information as he might desire for the purpose of de- 
fending the Government? I have not got that letter 
by me. It was produced at the trial, but asitis 
not of any great importence, I did not think it 
necessary, as the reading of all the documents would 
but weary the House, to provide myself with it 
{An Hon Member hoe handed the noble Lord a de- 
cument.] I have just received a copy of the letter. 
and will therefore read 1t to the House — 


(Private) Foe Oflue, May 9 1819 

“en —I am dnected by Viscount Piluciston to capacs 
to you by thauks tor yom communaation ef the Tth must, 
and T am to sv to yuu, thit f though yom aseut orc 
tespondent in Londov, you should wuite at uv ume to 
rertain the circumstances of any wformation which you miy 
have received, and upon which you may propose to found us 
aigument or opmion, I shall be reudy to recave such cores 
pondent or agent, and to afford lum such imformation as 7 
may be authored by Viscount Pabnerston to give —T am, 
Sir, your most obedient savant, 

“SPENcer Poxsoxey 
“James Birch, Enq 


That letter will satisfy hon, (ientlemen that Birch’, 
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Paper was, at all events, in the interest of the Go-~ 
vernment. The answer of his Excellency to counsel 
as to the connection with Birch at a later date, 
and his obtaining Birch’s support for “law and ordex’’ 
then—that answer, in which his Excellency states 
that he was not aware that law and order required 
it at the time, would lead to the belief that the 
engagement was of a temporary nature to counter- 
act the rebellious writings which were circulated 
throughout Ireland at that period. But what was the 
fact? The rebellion was terminated by that miserable 
fusillade in the cabbage garden at Ballingarry, on 
July 29, 1848, and Smith O’Brien was convicted 
on October 7 of the same year. Yet I will prove 
that in 1849 Birch was in constant communiention 
with the Government—that after his retractation letter 
of the 17th May, in that year he got 100/, on 
Nov. 10, 1849, another 100/, and on Dee. 19, 1844, 
a third sum of 100/, more than a year after Smith 
O'Brien was convicted. It was absurd, then, to say 
that this was merely a temporary arrangement come 
to with the editor of a paper for a certain pur- 
pose. It was evidently an arrangement with him 
to support the measures of the Government gener- 
ally, on the understanding of receiving « certain re- 
ward. Mr. Meagher continued his examination:— 


“Counvel: Did your Excellency make any payment to Mi. 
Birch for the services which you accepted frum him m de- 
fence of law and order? 

“His Excellency : Yes. 

“Mr. Meagher . What sum on that account ? 

© His Excellency: He received suns at various tumes; I 
could not exactly ay the amount paid him, The first time 
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I saw lum he asked me for money, for the purpose of ren- 
dermg lus paper, ashe sad, more efficent. Itold hum there 
was no fund appicable to at, butI offered him 1002, if E re- 
membe: 11ght, and he said that would hot be suffiuent for 
the purpose, and I then imcreased it to about 3507 Thx 
wan m the begmning of 1618—the month of February, 1 
think 

“My Meagher Does yum Eacellency hnow thit any 
furthe: sum of money was pud to Mi Bn ham London? 

‘Hi Excellency Yes 

“Mr Meagher Fiom whit fund? 

“Bhs Excellenry  Fiom « sum pled at the disposal of 
on William Someisille, at my request 

‘Mr Meagher Out of th publi funds? 

“His Exceliemy TI did i t suv thatitwucut of the 


public funds 
“Mi Mecsher TT thought L undcstood thit from your 


Excellency 
“Phs Excellency IT sad they were funds plied tt th 


disposal of Si Willa somal it my request 
*Mi Meagher May I tehe the bert. of askin, your 


Lscellency whether «a uot they wo public funds? 
“iy Eacclilency Put wo tran > swu upphedli to 
Specnil service, part fom ms own pias we pocket he mic aey 
appherble to spect Services Woy at my request ad cn omy 
md has teen pod Ue aivacdf very Fag ae 


(sponsbility 
This proves beyond doubt, fiom the Ly. of Ing Ev- 
cellency humself, that these ecrvices of this man 
were paid for out of the publicfund, It 18 true 
his Excellency says that the money was repad, but 
60 many remarks weie made at tho time regarding 
this repayment, that I have a nght to ash—and 
hope whatever Member of the Guvernment will answer 
me will state exphatly—when thut money was re- 
pad? It is one ct the most material questions, 
and one which the House has a right to haye an- 
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swered. The Lord Lieutenant was cross examined 
by Mr. Brewster, in the course of which his Ex- 
cellency stated that he knew nothing of Birch or 
his paper previous to 1848. They were bound to 
take those answers as his Excellency had so stated 
them; but if his Excellency knew nothing of Birch’s 
antecedents, he was most shamefully kept in the dark 
by his subordinates, for he was surrounded by per- 
sons who could have informed him of the character 
of this man. The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
opposite (the Attorney General for Ireland,) who 
had so ably prosecuted Birch on the occasion when 
he was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment, was 
actually Solicitor General to the Irish Government 
at this period; he was in constant communication 
with the Castle, and he must have known the charac- 
ter of Biroh. Mr. Corry Connellan, who was four 
years private secretary to Lord Clarendon and to 
former Lords Lieutenant, who was a barrister himself, 
and constantly residing in Dublin at the time, 
could not have been ignorant of Birch’s antecedents ; 
and all I can say on the matter is, that the Lord 
Lieutenant’s subordinates treated him exceedingly 
il. I have now concluded this most unfortunate 
and most unpleasant ease. I have shown the House 
the arrangement which was come to between the 
Irish Government and the editor of s newspaper ; 
that the services of that paper were accepted by 
the Government ; and that the Government paid 
for those services out of the public money. These 
facts are in evidence from the admissions of the 
parties engaged in them. There can be no doubt 
as to the facte—the evidence cannot in the slightest 
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degree be impugned. Therefore I cannot conceive 
that I, a Member of the Opposition in this House, 
have done wrong in submitting this case to the 
consideration of the House. I think it one worthy 
their consideration, and I cannot conceive but that 
the decision the House will arrive at to-night will 
be regarded as of the utmost importance. I believe 
that upon that decision rests the scale of public 
morality. [ Laughter.] Hon. Gentlemen may laugh, 
but I do say that the decision of the House to- 
night will decide whether it is right that the Go- 
vernment should subsidise a newspaper—a disrepu- 
table newspaper—with the public money. That is 
the question which they have to decide. This case 
is one which I think merits the condemnation of 
this House, and upon which I will ask them to 
decide. I do not know what course Her Majesty's 
Ministers may take on the present occasion—deny the 
facts they cannot, and defend them I am sure they 
will not. But the House will not, I am sure, enter- 
tain it as a light and unimportant question, but 
rather aa one of great gravity and importance ; and 
having heard all that is to be said on both sides, 
they will come to no other conclusion save that 
which is embodied in the Resolution I have the 
honour to submit. 

Motion made, and Question put— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, the transactions which 
appear recently to have taken place between the Irish Go- 
vernment and the Editor of a Dublin Newspaper, are of a 


nature to weaken the authority of the Executive, and to re- 
flect discredit ov the administration of public afinirs.” 
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[An animated discussion ensued after the Motion was made. 
At the conclusion of the debate Lorn Naas rose and 
said. 

LORD NAAS: Sir, I do not intend at this hour 
to trespass upon the attention of the House for eny 
length of time; but I repel with indignation the 
assertion that this is a personal attack upon Lord 
QOlarendon. I agree with the noble Lord who has 
just sat down ( Palmerston ) that if I had made a per- 
sonal attack upon Lord Clarendon, I should have 
been unworthy to hold a seat in this House. But 
It have brought under notice the public act of a 
publio individual, the act of an officer of the Gn- 
vernment, justified by himself upon public grounds; 
for the justification which he put forword at the” 
triel was a justification upon public grounds. He 
said distinctly that the circumstances of the country 
were such as to justify him in making use of such an 
instrument. The act was not alone that of the Lord 
Lieutenant, but of his Government. It is an act 
which I believe the whole Executive Government 
have participated in; and of alli that I have alluded 
to to-night, the noble Lord who has just sat down 
was cognisant. Therefore, it cannot be fora moment 
maintained that this is a personal attack. Such a 
thing was never intended. The speech of the noble 
Lord (Lord J. Russell) was a most dexterous one; 
but I appeal to the House and tohon. Gentlemen 
whether the noble Lord, in reply to me, touched a 
single fact of the case. I maintain that the act 
of the Irish Government, in this case, was repre- 
hensible and disgraceful. And, notwithstanding all 
the ability and talent shown by the other side of 
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the House, I have heard nothing to-night to dis- 
prove any one of my facts, nor do I think that 
hon.gGentlemen have vindicated by their speeches 
what"‘they are going to vindicate by their votes. 
I me issne calmly, and with’ perfect fearloss- 
ness,’ hands of the House. At the eame time, 
I say’ that the vote they are going to give, is one 
which may be quoted against them hereafter. They 
are going to establish, as a precedent, that this 
House of Commons approves of extracting the pub- 
lic money from the public purse for such purposes. 
Distort it, alter it as you will, that is the ques- 
tion you are going to vote upon. Even now, I 
can’t conceive that the House will come to sucha 
decision; if it does, it will be remembered against 
it. 


TENANT RIGHT (IRELAND,) 


HOUSE OF COMMONS 5TH MAY 1852. 


[ On the 31st March 1852, Mr. Sharman Crawford Member for 
Rochdale brought in a Tenant Right Bilt for Ireland,— 
the object of which was to insure a fair compensation to 
the tenant for the improvements he might effect in his 
holding. It was opposed by the landholding or interest 
as & measure designed to insure a compulsory interference, 
with the contracts between the landlord and the tenant 
and to take out of the hands of the landlord all power 
aw regarded the disposition of his own property. On 
the other side it was pointed out that all the crimes and 
outrages in Ireland were traced to the unsatisfactory re- 
lationship between the landlord and the tenant, calling for 
immediate improvement. On the second rending of the Bill 

+ onthe Sth May 1852 Lorp Naas delivered the following 
speech decrying the details of the measure in foto ; admitt- 
ing however that he was in favor of the compensation for 
improvement, though he objected to the Bill, In conclusion 
the house divided : Ayes 57, Noes 167 : Majority against 
the Bill 210. Bill put off for six months. J 


ORD NAAS said, before the House came to 

a division he was anxious to offer a few ob- 
servations on this important question. In the first 
place, he must remark upon the strange fact, that 
every one of those who had advocated the measure, 
had carefully avoided any allusion to its details. 
‘No speaker had.yet adverted to a single clause, 
of the Bill, or had defended one of its provisions. 
He must gay, in answer to what had fallen from the 
8 * 
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hon, Gentleman who had last addressed the House, 
(Mr. Monszxt) that though he agreed with much that 
he said, and admitted that the principle of com- 
pensation to tenants was to be found in the 
Bill, yet he (Lord Naas) looked upon the in- 
troduction of that provision as a mere peg on 
which to hang other principles of the most dan- 
gerous and pernicious kind—provisions which would 
tend to destroy every existing right of property 
in the land in Ireland, and to invalidate every sub- 
sisting contract between landlord and tenant; which 
would in fact plunge the whole landed property of 
Treland into one mass of confusion. He would assert 
that compensation to the tenant was not the lead- 
ing feature of the Bill. The first principle of this 
Bill was the assertion that every improvement that 
was found in the land in Ireland was the property of 
the tenant; and the second was that the rents of 
the landlord were to be settled for the future, not 
between him and his tenants, but on a compulsory 
valuation made by juries; and he believed that if 
this Bill was carried, it would for ever putan end 
to anything like a valuable and real compensation 
for the tenants’ improvements. The hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Limerick, had said that in general 
the laws regarding landed property in Ireland had 
worked badly. He (Lord Naas) admitted the fact, 
but denied that this measure would effect a reme- 
dy. The hon, Gentleman spoke of the misery and 
suffering of the Irish population being in a great 
measure attributable to the state of the law aa af- 
fecting land; and he said that when the Irish 
emigrant went into foreign countries, he became 
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industrious and prosperous—that he flourished in 
Australia and in America ; but he ( Lord Naas) 
would ask the hon. Gentleman whether either in 
Australia or in America such a law as he wished 
the British Legislature now to engraft on the re- 
lationship between landlord and tenant was in ex~ 
istence? He (Lord Naas) thought, if such a prin- 
ciple as that was attempted to be introduced in the 
Congress of the United States, or in any of the 
Colonial Legislatures, it would be immediately re- 
pudiated as a pernicious interference with the rights 
of property, which could never be tolerated. That 
compensation to tenants of which they had heard 
so much, was not, in fact, the leading principle 
of this Bill. The laws regarding landed property 
in Ireland had, from time to time, been dealt with 
by that House, and by the Irish House of Cosi- 
mons; but they had invariably been dealt with by 
piecemeal ; modifications were made in them at one 
time as a sop to the landlord, and at another as 
a sop to the tenant; and they appeared never to 
have been considered in anything like « compre- 
hensive spirit. He believed the statutes respecting 
landed property in Ireland amounted now to the 
enormous number of 125; but this Bill left all that mass 
of legislation wholly unsettled; it did not consoli- 
date the exsisting Acts, nor did it amend, or even 
repeal, any single one of them. On the contrary, 
it engrafted a new principle altogother on that 
heterogeneous mass of legislation. The Bill, in fact, 
attemped’ to carry out the most unjust objects by 
means perfectly impracticable. It would be well 
to trace this Bill to its real origin. He did not 
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believe, in reality, that the hon. Member for Rochdale 
was the inventor of this Bill; for the hon. Gentle- 
man was a man well acquainted with landed pro-~ 
perty, was himself an excellent landlord, and had 
.never before advocated all these principles—for the 
present Bill went much further than any Bill the 
hon. Member had previously attempted to introduce 
into the House. This measure, on the contrary, 
completely embodied the principles of a society which 
had attracted considerable attention in Ireland of 
late years—the Tenant League. The Bill in every 
particular was an embodiment of the principles ad- 
vocated by that League—principles which he (Lord 
Naas) believed to be as dangerous and as com- 
munistic as were ever broached in tho wildest times 
of Revolution. He had taken the trouble to collect 
a few extracts from various speakers and writers 
belonging to the society, which would show the House 
what those principles really were, and that the Bill 
now under consideration was an attempt to give 
legislative effect to those dangerous doctrines. The 
Rev. Mr. M‘Gennis, in moving a resolution at 1 pub- 
lic meeting in Belfast, may 3, 1851, said— 

“The nationalisation of the land he considered to be the 
proper solution of the question. He denied the claim of the 
landlord to the soil or the rent for his own purpowes. The 
landlord was merely a public steward, and when he failed 
to discharge his duty faithfully, he should Le deprived of 
his trast, and the nation should put another in his place. 
‘That should be the prime aim of that League.” 


On June 3, 1851, Pat Lawler, Esq., chairman of 
a meeting in Dublin, seid— 
“Tt wala an outrage against the bounty of the Most High, 
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and a blasphemy against the mercy and justice of the Omni- 
potent, for any man to aay that the right over the soil was 
‘unreservedly his, or that he could do what he liked with 
the land.” 


On December 9, 1851, the Rev. W. Dobbin, at a 
meeting in Annaghlone, said— 


“We will sasert, though it be with our last breath, that 
landlorda were tolefated for the benefit of the people ; 
and when they ceaze to serve the purpose for which they 
were formed, the exigencies of the times require that the 
institution should be abolished—that the right of the people 
to the creations of their own industry is a better right than 
that by which the landlords hold their estates. I believe 
it would be an unspeakable blessing to the community, gid 
each individual hold his property in fee-simple under the 
Crown.” 


The speeches delivered at public meetings by men 
connected with that League, all pointed to the same 
end, which was nothing less than this—that Ireland 
would never be prosperous and never improved un- 
til the property of the landlords was entirely hand- 
ed over to the tenants. That was the principle that 
was embodied in this Bill. [“No, no!”] Hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite said “No, no”; but he thought he 
would be able to prove that it was so. The de- 
finition of tenant-right in the preamble of the Bill 
was not @ correct one. The Bill commenced by 
reciting the present custom of tenant-right in the 
north of Ireland, which it defined thus: “A right 
of continued occupation is enjoyed by the tenant 
in possession, subject to the payment of the rent 
to which he is liable, or such change of rent as 
shall be afterwards settled from time to time by 
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fair valuation.” Now, if that was agreed to, it would 
prevent a landlord from ever resuming the occu- 
pation of his land. Besides, he maintained that the 
practice as defined in the Bill was not general in 
freland. It was not a true definition of the existing 
tenant-right. Under the tenant-right as it existed, 
the tenant was not compelled to submit to any 
valuation whatever. The recital on which the hon. 
Member for Rochdale founded his Bill was not a 
fair definition of the practice; and he (Lord Nass) 
was borne out in that by every Gentleman con- 
nected with the north of Ireland who knew what 
tenant-right was in reality. Then, the landlord's 
interest was to be valued and arbitrated upon. 
Mr. SHARMAN CRAWFORD said, there was 
no compulsory valuation of rent under tho Bill. 
Lorp NAAS said, he thought there was. Now, 
on theso false recitals, the hon. Member procesded 
to legislate. The first and third clauses of the Bill 
completely embodied the theory of Mr. Rutherford, 
to which reference hel heen made. The first clause 
provided that all buildings and improvements pro- 
ducing increased value, made at the cost of tho 
tenant, should be the tenant’s property; and that 
no tenant having made such improvements should 
be evicted without being paid for his tenant-right, 
where the custom existed, and in districts where 
the custom does not exist, the valuo of his impro- 
vements. Then the third clause enacted that— 


“In ascertaining the value of the tenant-right of any 
land, or the value to be silowed a tenant for improvements, 
it ghall be presumed that all improvements have been made 
by the occupying tenant, or those from whom he has de- 
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rived, eave ao far as it shall be proved on the landlord's 
part that such improvements were actually made by him- 
self, or by those from whom he has derived his estate, or 
by those from whom the tenant has not derived ; and the 
tenant shall be held entitled to be paid for the value of all 
improvements made by himself, or by those from whom be 
has derived, according to the rules hereinafter enacted.” 


Now that was nothing more nor less than an em- 
bodiment of the principle laid down by Mr. Ruther- 
ford, in these terms:— 


“The landiord’s property is the barren soil; the ten- 
ant’s property is all the additional value. This principle i= 
the touchstone of tenant-right, and the foundation on which 
to rest the argument in favour of the tenant-farmer.” 


Again, in the fourth clause, the principle of a com- 
pulsory valuation of rent was clearly Ieid down; 
it was perfectly true that this Bill would be worth 
nothing without that clause, for in oll arrange- 
ments between landlord and tenant, rent must be 
a guiding principle. If the landlord had the power 
of settling his own rent, the Bill would be so much 
waste paper, for he would say to his venant—‘I 
will lot you the land under the old system for 15s. 
an acre; but if you take it subject to the provisions 
of Mr. Crawford’s Bill, you must pay me 25s. for 
it.” The League saw that plainly. He had a little 
book in his hand, entitled, Zhe Catechism of Tenant 
Right, which was published under the sanction of 
the Tenont League, and was generally circulated 
throughout Ireland, and which laid down the princi- 
ple of « compulsory valuation of rent in very plain 
words. One question was, Would the mere legali- 
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sation of the tenant-right be sufficient, leaving the 
landlord at liberty to raise the rent? The answer 
to this question was, There must be fixity of tenure; 
for as long as the landlord was at liberty to raise 
the rent, the legalisation of the tenant-right was 
delusive, for the landlord might increase the rent to 
what amount he pleased, and might destroy the 
tenant-right by making it so worthless that nobody 
would buy it. And in the fourth olause of the 
Bil, he found this principle was carried out to the 
letter. Ifthe tenant wes served with notice to quit, 
or notice of ejectment, or if the tenant served a 
notice of surrender, it was provided that within ten 
days the tenant should serve upon the landlord 
notice of his claim in writing, and that arbitrators 
should be called in to settle the rent, or the amount 
of compensation, or such other matters as came 
within the scope of the Bill. Ifthe arbitrators did 
not agree, the matter was to be referred to a jury at 
quarter-sessions. Therefore he (Lorp Naas) re- 
peated that compulsory valuation of rent, which was 
a novel principle in legislation—a most unjust 
principle, and one which he believed the House would 
never for a moment entertain—-was the main feature 
of this measure. 

Mrz. 8. CRAWFORD complained that the noble 
Lord had misrepresented the provisions of the 
measure. 

LORD NAAS: Well, then, I will refer toa 

of the hon. Gentleman himself: the hon. 
Member for Rochdele says, “ From a consideretion 
of all the circumstances, I have come to the con- 
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clusion that any attempt to secure the tenant-right, 
unless accompanied by a measure for the adjustment 
of rent, is now hopeless.” After the declaration of 
that sentiment at a public meeting, the hon. Member, 
in now taking exception to his (Lorp Naas’s) 
opinion on that part of the Bill, was only attempting 
to blind the House. The truth was, that the effect 
of this Bill would be to make the landlord a mere 
rent-charger on his estate ; and if it became the law 
of the land, they would never find a landlord who 
would lay out a shilling on his own property, and 
by “one fell swoop” every source of improvement 
would be shut up throughout the country. The hon. 
Gentleman said Ireland, was ruined by absenteeism : 
he (Lord Naas) most sincerely regretted that he 
must admit that a great many proprietors did not 
reside on their estates; but he would ask, was 
there ever a measure so eminently caloulated to 
produce absenteeism as that, seeing that it went 
to deprive the landlord of almost all motive for 
taking an interest in his estate? The landlord would 
then have neither power nor incentive tu discharge 
those duties so necessary for his own and his tenant’s 
welfare. He believed the effect of the fourth clause 
would be to offer a premium on bad husbandry, 
and a direct inducement to the tenant to reduce 
the value of his farm. He would have a direct 
interest in bringing down to the lowest possible 
amount the value of his land by bad farming, ex- 
housting crops, and other kinds of deterioration, for 
that would result in a reduction of rent; and he 
(Lord Naas) believed that nothing would so soon 
reduce Ireland to the condition of a perfect desert 
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as the operation of a clause like that. In the 10th 
Clause a most extraordinary enactment was to be 
found, which was nothing more nor less than a 
so-called “equitable ” violation of all past contracts. 
That clause, after reciting the necessity for a re- 
adjustment of rent in consequence of lands having 
been let under a system of protective duties, pro- 
vided that tenants under lease made previous to the 
Repeal of the Corn Laws, since 1815, might serve 
notice of surrender on the ground of their rent 
being too high, and claim compensation for im- 
provements by arbitration, or the settlement of rent 
by arbitration. He contended that the effect of 
such a provision as that would be to smash every 
lease and contract, in respect to land, in Ireland, 
made subsequent to 1815. Such a wild revolution 
in the rights of property was hardly ever attempt- 
ed. The 14th Clause gave the tenant, in fact, the 
power of getting rid of his arrears ; so that the tenant 
who, through misfortune, or poverty, or neglect, 
would get into arrears, would have nothing to do 
but to eall in arbitrators to decide how much of 
the arrears should be remitted—in short, to release 
him from all his liabilities. The last clause was the 
most sensible in the Bill—for in no other country 
would there be found men daring or wild enough 
to propose such a law— it provided that the Bill 
should only extend to Ireland. He would now make 
a few remarks on the general question. The hon. 
Member for Rochdale called on him to repeat the 
assertion he (Lord Naas) had made at Coleraine. 
He believed he had said nothing to-day that he 
had not said there. He did say at Coleraine there 
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was a necessity for slaw which would give a tenant 
compensation for the improvements he had made. 
He said so still. He said also that"tho question 
was under the consideration of the Attorney Ge- 
neral for Ireland, and the Government, and the 
Bilis providing for it were in a forward state of 
preparation, But he said—speaking in the presense 
of hundreds of persons affected by the question of 
tenant-right—that he utterly disapproved of the Bill 
of the hon. Gentleman the Member for Rochdale; 
that he considered its details were both impolitice 
and unjust; and that he should feel it to be his 
duty to oppose it in the House of commons. It 
was rather difficult to reason with Gentlemen who 
came down to that House and proposed measures 
for enabling the tenantry of Ireland to forego all 
their engagements, and release them from all their 
liabilities. But these Gentlemen thought of no class 
but themselves, no interests but the own ; there 
was a class in Ireland, the most numerons as well 
as the poorest and most miserable, on whom tho 
whole brunt of the famine had fallen, and who, he 
believed, were as much entitled to a fair share in 
the produce of the land os either the landlord or 
the tenant; the class who lived by manual labour the 
alone ere entirely forgotten in this Bill. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite took care enough of the tenant; 
he is to be protected and cherished ; the landlord 
is to be sacrified for his benefit; his property is 
to be valued by the tenant himself; but they never 
proposed that a labourer should have s valuation 
of his day’s hire, or that those upon whose ex- 
ertions, and upon whose strong arms, the prospe- 
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rity of both landlord and tenant depended, should 
have the slightest participation in the benefits in- 
tended to be conforred by this Bill. It was entirely 
a measure for the benefit of one class, and its ut- 
ter selfishness was apparent throughout. He had 
no fear that such a Bill would ever be sanctioned 
by the House; but he did dread the continuation 
in Ireland of an agitation which held out to the 
tenant-farmers hopes so chimerical that they could 
never be realised. He dreaded an agitation which 
taught the tenant to look on the landlord as his 
natural enemy, and to depend on a mere Act of 
Parliament for that protection and assistance which 
could alone spring from the cultivation of good 
feelings and matual intercourse. He believed the 
agitation carried on by the Tenant League had had 
a material effect in lowering the price of land in 
the country. Capitalists would not invest money 
in property which was to be subjected to such rude 
and violent attacks. He would, in conclusion, ask 
hon. Gentlemen who had charge of this Bill to 
pause before they continued the unfortunate course 
they were now pursuing, by pretending to support 
a Bill whose objects are unjust, whose details are 
impracticable—a Bill which held out hopes and 
expectations that could never be realised—a Bill 
which he believed to be as vain a chimera as ever 
excited the feelings of a credulous and on excitablo 


people. 
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{In June 1853, several serious charges impeaching the veracity 
and derogatory to the personal honor of Mr. Keogh were 
brought in Parliament by the Marquise of Meath. Sarl 
Derby then out of power, aseerted that Mr. Keogh’s appoint 
ment to the office of Solicitor General for Ireland was a 
most unfortunate thing. Earl Eglington considered it the 
least reputable which had been made by the Government. 
In his defence Mr. Keogh on the 16th June, 1853 stated 
that the charges were all uufounded and that he had 
actually been offered an office under Lord Derby’s ad- 
ministration by Lord Naas, then Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land. The following speech was delivered by His Lordship 
in vindication the part he took in the matter. Lord 
John Russel in the course of the debate, stated that the 
ultramontane speeches made by Mr. Keogh in Ireland 
‘were such as to render his appointment under Government 
disreputable, that the statement made by his noble friend 
Lord Naas was at once straightforward, truthful and clear 
and that the other (Mr. Keogh’s statement) remained 
to be cleared up, On the following night at the recom- 
mendation of Lord Derby the Marquess of Westmeath 
withdrew his Motion. } 

ORD NAAS: Sir, I rise under ciroumstancea 
of a very extraordinary nature, to claim the 

attention of the House, not for an hour and ten mi- 

ifates, asthe hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. Keogh) 

has done, but rather for e very much shorter space of 

time, and for the purpose of making a statement 

which shall be as unornamented with the tropes and 
9 
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figures of rhetoric, as it will be undistinguished by 
those eloquent and lofty tones which graced the 
address of the hon. and learned Gentleman; for my 
address will convey nothing beyond a simple state- 
ment of the truth—and as such, and such alone, 
I bespeak for it your attention. Sir, I have listen« 
ed for the last hour and five minutes to a betrayal 
of private confidence—I have listened to a betrayal 
of private conversations—to a distortion of words 
employed in moments of confidential intercourse, 
to a degree I hope never again to listen. Sir, 
under these circumstances, I do not think it is in- 
cambent upon me, or necessary for me, to follow 
the hon. and learned Gentleman through all his wan- 
derings—through all those unimportant details which 
he has laid before the House, or the deductions 
which he hes drawn from them. Mine will be but 
a simple statement, and that statement I will make, 
undeterred by the eloquence, undismayed by the 
“threats of the hon. and learned Gentleman, But 
my statement will be materially different from that 
which the House has just heard. And I think, when 
I have concluded, I shall be able to call upon the 
House to declare with whom is the verdict. Iam 
comparatively unused to debate, and practically I 
own I am unable to follow the hon. and learned 
Gentleman through the variety of topics which he 
has introduced ; but at the same time I declare that, 
with regard to all the facts of the case, my me- 
mory is perfectly clear—my recollection quite ac~ 
curate. And, first, I will refer to the terms on 
which I lived during the early part of the present 
and the whole of the last Parliament with the hon. 
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and learned Gentleman the Member for Athlone. 
We certainly came into Parliament together, and 
together also we took our seats upén the Opposi- 
tion benches of this House. Again, there was 4 
vommon bond between us; the hon. and learned 
Gentleman was a Member of the Carlton Club, to 
which also I belonged; and although we differed 
‘upon many essential points, yet, from the earliest 
date of our Parliamentary career, a very friendly 
feeling existed between us. I well recollect that upon 
many occasions during those years I had constant 
communications with him upon many matters both 
in this House and outofit. Therefore, Sir, when 
I come to the facts which I shall bring under 
yout notice, it is not be wondered at that I should 
have felt justifled in communicating freely—unre- 
servediy—with the hon. and learned Gentleman— 
little thinking that eighteen months after, in revenge 
for an attack made upon him in another place 
—not on account of any satement of mine, but one 
made elsewhere, and which I do not believe the 
hon. and learned Gentleman will be sable to over- 
throw, though he has already authorised its denial 
—I do not believe he will be able to deny that 
statement any more than he will be able to con- 
firm the statement which he has made here this 
afternoon. Sir, a little before the formation of the 
late Administration I was in constant communica- 
tion with the hon. and learned Gentleman upon the 
subject of a Motion which I then felt it my duty 
to bring forward in this House. My commnunica- 
tions with the hou, and learned Gentleman were 
frequent before that occasion—he called often at my 
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house and I saw him often in other places. That 
Motion to which I allude had reference to the conduct 
of the noble Earl, the then Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land. The hon. and learned Gentleman was fully 
conversant with all facts of the case, and he told 
me that he intended to take part in the debate 
that would come off, and that he oxpected to speak 
in favour of my Resolutions. When the debate took 
place, however, I believe, for reasous not connect- 
ed with the hon. and learned Gentleman, but be- 
cause he had been professionally engaged in the 
case, he found it was not competent for him to 
take part in it. He will admit, however, that he 
told me his intention originally was to have done 
so. Well, the very day after that Motion was made 
and defeated, the Government was overthrown—my 
Motion having been made upon a Thursday, .and 
the division against the Government on the Motion 
of the noble Lord opposite (Viscount Palmerston) 
took place upon the Friday. On the Saturday or 
Monday following, Lord Derby accepted from Her 
Majesty the task of forming a Ministry. Shortly 
afterwards—though I cannot positively name the 
day, yet I think it was a Tuesday—an intimation 
was made to me that very probably I should be 
offared office in case, or rather contingent upon the 
probability of my being re-elected. Sir, on that 
occasion I think it was no breach of confidence 
—indeed I think I might with every safety refer 
to a Member of an opposite party, to my politi- 
cal opponents, to inquire whether it was likely that 
my re-election would be opposed. I had, between 
the Tuesday and the Thursday, several communica- 
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tions with the hon. and learned Gentleman upon 
this matter; and I trust—and I think the House 
will admit—that in those communications there was 
nothing that any man could reproach himself with. 
I cannot understand the allusions which the hon. 
and learned Member has made to his character, and 
to the attacks made upon him. by the Dublin press 
in connexion with this matter. I own, indeed, that 
I was astonished that the part which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman took upon- that occasion should. 
have exposed him to such extraordinary malignant 
attacks; and I will add that, in reference to my 
election, I was met in a very friendly mode and 
with a very friendly feeling by the hon. and learned. 
Gentleman; and I do believe that, acting under the 
influence of a friendly feeling, he did exert himself, 
without in the least degree compromising his own 
opinions, to prevent my re-election being contested. 
Well, those communications were going on on the 
day to which the hon. and learned Gentleman has 
alluded, and I had the interview with him to which 
he has referred. Now, it is quite true I deed seek 
the hon. and learned Gentleman somewhat in the 
manner which he describes; but really the fact is, 
I wanted to speak to him about some important 
matters, the most important of which, however, was 
my own election. [Zaughter.] AmI, Sir, to un- 
derstand from that laughter, that any hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite disbelieves what I am stating? If 
there be any such, let him or they stand up in 
their place and say so, and I shall be 

to meet them. I should have said, that I do not 
in the least deny what the hon. and learned Mem- 
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ber has said about my seeking him at the Reform 
Olub, or writing to him at his private residence. 
The day on which the interview took place was 
Thursday. The hon. and learned Gentleman came 
into my room--and I do not in the lenst degree 
mean to deny that I was not able to find him 
before, and therefore I had written a note to his 
Private residence asking him to see me—that was 
on Thursday. Well, upon that occasion we dis- 
cussed certain different topics of various interest, and 
among them was the subject of my election. And 
I distinctly asked the hon, and learned Gentleman 
~~and the House will bear in mind that upon this 
question the whole matter under discussion hinges 
~—and I think that when the House hears it, coupling 
the question and answer together, it will come to 
the conclusion that never was a more serious charge 
uttered upon such trumpery and insufficient grounds. 
And I will afterwards tell the House why I put 
the question which I asked of the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman, never thinking that it would after- 
wards be turned against me as an engine to damage 
my cheracter. Well, I asked him this simple question 
-~-“If office had been offered to you under the 
new Government, would you or your friends have 
accepted it?” That question, Sir, I fully admit 
I did ask. It may have been an imprudent ques- 
tion—perhaps it was; it may have been an impro- 
per one—perhaps it was; but I may safely affirm 
it was not capable of being used for the chject to 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman has converted 
it. The hon. and learned Gentleman’s auswer I 
very distinctly recollect. His answer was this :— 
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“Are you asking me now seriously, or are you 
not? J think, after all that hes occurred—after the 
part I and my friends have taken in the overthrow 
of the late Government—that some such an offer 
might have been made.” After that, Sir, we pro- 
ceeded to discuss the various topics connected with 
the prospects of parties at the moment; and in the 
course of our conversation the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman asked me a question which I thought rather 
@ peculiar one. He asked mo, “whether any per- 
son in authority had authorised me to put to him 
the question which I had put to him?” That 
question he asked me. I said—as you have asked 
me that question, I can tell you that Major Beres- 
ford knew of my intention to ask it. [“ Hear, 
hear!””?} Now, Gentlemen opposite seem to think 
that here they have a most notable discovery; but 
let them wait a little, and when I describe the in- 
terview I had had with the hon. Member for North 
Essex, perhaps they will find that their sneers were 
rather a little precipitate. That answer I made to 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, because I was 
bound in honour to tell him the whole truth; and 
the reason of my putting the qnestion I did to 
him was because I had s communication a few hours 
previously with the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for North Essex (Major Beresford.) Walking in 8t. 
James’s s-square I met the right hon. Gentleman ; 
of course I stopped him, and asked, him ‘“ What was 
the news P” TI said, “I wonder what position the 
Irish party are likely to take towards the Government.” 
He answered, “I do not know;” and then said, 
“I am on friendly and intimate terms with the hon. 
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and learned Gentlman { Mr. Keogh,) and I will 
have no hesitation in putting the question to him ; 
and indeed, I will ask the question, as I have intended 
to do, as s matter of information for myself, whether 
they would be willing to accept office if they were 
nominated to it.” The right hon. Gentleman then 
informed me that the Government had no unfriendly 
feeling whatever towards that party. Now, Sir, 
that is the reason, when the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman asked me the question, that I felt bound 
to say the right hon. Gentleman (Major Beresford) 
knew I was going to askthe question; but I do 
declare that the right hon. Gentleman never author- 
ised me to make any offer whatever. He never 
authorised me to ask the question which I did— 
for I felt that I myself was bound to put the ques- 
tion—but he did authorise me to make the state- 
ment in reference to the friendly feeling of the 
Government towards the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man and his party. At the same time, it is right 
that the House should know, that, having the great- 
est objection to making what are called “authorised 
communications,” I did not deliver the message in 
question to the hon. and learned Member. And, 
Sir, in further proof of the statement I have made, 
I can safely say I never did, until the day before 
yesterday, mention the result of my interview with 
hon. and learned Gentleman to any living man. 
‘When the hon. and learned Gentleman left my 
room on that occasion, I own the impression left on 
my mind was an impression, strengthened by subse- 
quent conversation, that no offer of office was likely 
to be made to the hon. and learned Gentleman ; while, 
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to do him justice, Ion my part believed, that if such 
an offer had been made, it would have been refused. 
Well, Sir, let us go back a little to circumstances 
—let me call attention to the date at which this al- 
leged offer was made. This alleged offer of office 
was made upon the Thursday, and that waa the 
very day on which the Government offices were 
declared to be filled up. Yes, on that very morn- 
ing the authorised list of the new administration 
appeared in the Times newspaper; and, therefore, 
it is quite impossible, looking to facts, that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman can pretend to say, that, 
by any legitimate construction of my language, an 
offer of office was ever intended to be made to 
him. I fully admit that taking the words by them- 
selves, unaccompanied by the statement which I have 
made—and which I declare upon my honour to be 
perfectly true—that there is a considerable probabi- 
lity for the inference which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman has drawn from it. But I can safely 
say that I put the question that day to the hon. 
and learned Gentleman—and I have a distinct re- 
ebllection of the circumstance—as a mere matter 
of friendly conversation, and not with any view of 
drawing the hon, and learned Gentleman into any 
admission by which I could bind him at any future 
time. I asked the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
questions, simply for my own satisfaction, what were 
his feelings in regard to the non-offer of office to 
him or any member of his party; and I think, 
if the hon, and learned Gentleman recollected the 
afterbirth of the conversation, be must admit that 
it took completely this turn—namely, as te what 
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course the hon. and learned Gentleman and his 
party, and tbe general parties of the House, were 
likely to take in reference to the new Govern- 
ment? That, Sir, is the statement which I have to 
make concerning the interview which I had with the 
hon. and learned Gentleman. And when I assure 
the House again and again that I never did men- 
tion the subject of this interview to any member 
of the Government, or, indeed, to any person what- 
soever, I think I can lay my hand upon my heart 
and ask the House to believe that every word I 
have said is true. Sir, a letter has been produced, 
which, I own, has filled me with considerable 
astonishment, stating that I said in a railway train, 
going from this to Dublin, that I had made an 
offer of office to the hon. and learned Gentleman 
and his friends. Sir, it is perfectly impossible that 
I could have made that statement, and I cannot 
believe that I ever did so, I cannot suppose that 
the hon. Gentleman who wrote that letter would will- 
ingly make any assertion which he thought was not 
true; but I say the hon. Gentleman is under a great 
mistake; for will the House believe that I would 
mention the subject to an hon. Member in a rail- 
way carriage—a political opponent, too—which I 
had never mentioned to any other person what- 
ever? What could have been my object in making 
such a statement to Mr. O‘Fiaherty, so totally at 
variance with the truth? I now content myself 
with seying that I never did make the statement 
referred to. I have now, Sir, told my story of 
those private interviews. Perhaps, viewed through 
the light of Parliamentary tactics, where everything 
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that is done by a public man is supposed to be 
done with a motive, there may be some Gentle- 
men who will not credif my disavowal of such an 
intention. In this matter, however, I feel nothing 
whatever to reproach myself with. I communicated 
freely and frankly with the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man under the circumstances I have now related ; 
and when I was asked the question, upon which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman lays so much stress, 
I answered that question candidly. Now, therefore, 
when it is sought by that answer to implicate me 
and other distinguished individuals in charges which 
faave not tho slightest foundation, I think that such 
a course is calculated to convey a low idea of what 
some persons entertain of the honour of public and 
private men. Sir, I freely admit the great talent and 
eloquence of the hon. and learned Gentleman. I 
admit that the hon. and learned Gentleman is able 
with all the plausibility of an experienced lawyer to 
getup acase against me, as if he were getting up a 
case against a prisoner at the bar. But I believe 
that the ingenuity he has shown on the present oc- 
easion, however great, will not avail him in effecting 
the object which he has in view. I believe that the 
authorities which I have adduced in support of my 
defence, and the pledge of my honour and my word 
to the truth of every word I have said, will be suffi- 
cient to satisfy the public and this House that I have 
spoken according to the exact facts of the case. But, Sir, 
I must say I freely admit that I may have committed 
an error in the course I had taken ; but I maintain 
that thet error was uot one of principle, but one of 
judgment. It was an error of judgment, because I 
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believed that in those conversations I was freely and 
frankly communicating with a gentleman, who, though 
® political opponent, was, as I then believed, a 
friend. Sir, I regret to say that in this House, Par- 
Hiamentary warfare seems to be degenerating into 
recriminatory and personal attacks; and that it is 
deemed by some hon. Members an object sufficient 
for statesmen to endeavour to atteok and damage 
the character of a political opponent. Such, Sir, will 
never be my course—it never was my course; and, 
in spite of the plausible statements of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, I trust that it is a course which 
the House generally will not indulge. I sit down, 
Sir, reiterating my belief that I have not on the 
occasions referred to, nor on any other occasion, 
done anything that was in the least degree deroga- 
tory to thet character which the humblest of us must 
be desirous to vindicate and uphold—the character 
of an English gentleman. 


LORD LIEUTENANT, IRELAND. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 25rx June 1858, 


1 On the 25th March 1858, Mr. Roebuck moved the following 
resolution :—“That in the opinion of the Houee, the office 
of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland onght to be abolished 
and the office of Secretary of State for Ireland to he at 
once created.” It was asserted that the office of the 
Lord Lieutenant was mischievous to Ireland under three 
aspects ; firet aa regards its expenses ; secondly as regards ; 
social influence and thirdly with respect to political in- 
fizence. Lord Naas in the following speech opposed the 
Motion, stating that such a change was every way unde- 
sireable and if carried out, would prove ruinous to the best 
interests of the Irish people. In conclusion the House 
divided. Ayes 116; Noes 243; Majority against the 
Motion 157. J 


ORD NAAS said he should endeavour to show 

to the House that the object which the Hon- 

and learned Member for Sheffield had in view was 
not 80 easy of attainment ashe appeared to imagine 
and that there were many difficulties attending the 
consideration of this question, which, as it appeared, 
had not presented themselves to his mind. He 
himeelf should support the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Armagh, upon the ground that it would 
be unadvisable to effect so great a change in the 
Government of Ireland without being quite certain 

10 
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that the system of Government and mode of ad- 
ministration to be substituted, would be sufficient for 
the purpose, and would effect a decided improvement. 
Although the Hon. and learned Gentleman had 
remarked upon certain inconveniences and anomalies, 
which arose from the present system, yet he had 
failed to show that the mode of Government of 
Treland, which he proposed to substitute, would 
remove those inconveniences or get rid of those 
anomalies, In dealing with this question, it would 
be as well to dismiss from consideration the financial 
part of it, for wether the cost were £20,000 or £50,000, 
he was sure the Houso of commons would never be- 
gradge the amount, if it was thought to be necessary 
for the proper administration of Irish Government. 
He should also dismiss from his consideration the 
suggestion which had been made, that the abolition of 
the office of Lord Lieutenant would injuriously affect 
the trade, the commerce, and the interests of Dublin. 
Those interests, no doubt, were deserving of consi- 
deration ; but if it could be shown that a proposed 
change would be for the advantage of Ireland 
generally, and the country at largo, the interests 
of a particular class ought not to be allowed to prevent 
it. The objections which he saw to the present Motion 
arose from difficulties connected with tho adminis- 
tration of the Government of Ireland, the importance 
of which the hon. and learned gentleman by no means 
appeared to have appreciated. It would be well 
for the House to consider the system of Government 
which now existed in Ireland It was all very well 
to say how beneficial it would be, both for this 
country and for Ireland, if there existed a periect 
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similarity between the two, in respect to laws, insti- 
tutions, and the system of administering the Go- 
vernment; but there were considerations which ren- 
dered such a consummation extremely difficult, The 
administration of the Government of Ireland, as 
compared with that of England, was essentially dif- 
ferent, for while local self-government was the per- 
vading spirit of administration here, that of Ireland 
might be said to be an eminently central system. 
The inflnence of the Government, as administered 
in Ireland, pervaded all the departments of the 
State, and prevailed through all its ramifications. It 
would require considerable discretion, ability, and 
care, to do away at once with a system which had 
obtained so long in Ireland, and had, upon the whole, 
worked advantageously. Though that was not the 
proper place to do so, it might be curious to trace 
the history of the mode of government in Ireland, 
and to show how a centtal system always prevail- 
ed—how, after the Conquest, Norman institutions 
were engrafted upon those of Celtic clanship and 
chieftainry, instead of being, as in England, engrafted 
on the Saxon system which was eminently self- 
governing ; then, how for many years English influ- 
ence and interests were maintained by the military 
prowess of the Knights of the Pale—how rebellion 
and forfeitures continued that system for many 
generations—how the penal laws continued it—and 
lastly, how it came to be that the only problem 
to be solved in Ireland was, not how to govern 
freland, but how to govern the dominant class 
that governed the rest of the population. When 
the whole of the Irish people were admitted to 
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equal rights and privileges, it was found necessary 
to adapt the system of government to the altered 
state of things. But still the system was, and 
continued now to be, acentral system. He might 
be permitted to remind the House what the 
mode of government was, which had been estab- 
lished since the beginning of this century, how it 
differs from that persued in England, and how 
tho office of Lord Lieutenant was sa part and 
parcel of the whole system. In 1827, by an Act 
of the 7th and 8th of George IV., courts of petty 
sessions, to the number of 600, were remodelled, 
and the effect of this remodelling was to bring 
them more under the control of the Government. 
Then, in 1836, stipendiary magistrates, of whom 
there were now 71, were appointed throughout the 
country. Those magistrates were in constant com- 
munication with, and received their orders from 
the Government, and administered their functions 
under the immediate supervision of the central 
power. Again, the constabulary was a force which 
in its organization was altogether peculiar to Ire- 
tand. The first regular police force in Ireland was 
established in 1814, but the constabulary, as it 
now existed, was organized, in 1836. It is now 
wholly paid for and controlled by the State, and 
is commanded end regulated by an Inspector 
General. This important functionary has an office 
in Dublin Castle; he is in daily communication 
with the the executive Government, and is obliged 
to consult on all occasions and matters of impor- 
tance with the Chief or Uuder Secretary. That 
constabulary force had been embodied for upwards 
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of twenty years, and he believed its existence had 
been an unmixed blessing to the country. Again, 
there were the Assistant Barristers, who performed 
the duties of the Chairman of Quarter Sessions in 
this country, and were directly appointed by the 
Government, and acted in communication with 
them. There was also the Poor Law system, of 
the Board of which both Chief and Under Secre- 
taries were members. Again, public prosecutions 
are conducted almost entirely under the direction 
of the Crown. Those facts showed how the in- 
fluence of the Government of Ireland pervaded 
every deparment of the State, and ran through 
all its ramifications, and how difficult it would be 
to alter the oxisting system. Of that central sys- 
tem the Lord Lieutenant was the mainspring and 
head, and his duties were neither light nor few. 
He had in reality most important functions to 
perform, requiring the exercise of as much ability, 
pradence, and care as those which devolved on 
any member of the Executive Government of this 
country. He was regularly consulted in all the 
important matters of administration in the depart- 
ments which he (Lord Naas) had enumerated ; 
and ho believed that no man who had been at 
any time connected with the Government of Ire- 
land would deny that the influence of the Lord 
Lieutenant was perceptible in the whole of the 
government of that country. He was responsible 
to the country and Parliament for the preservation 
of the public peace, and large powers were given 
to him for that purpose. This was a duty fraught 
with anxiety. The noble Lord who recently presided 
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over the government in Ireland with sc much 
ability, could testify how much firmness, prudence, 
and consideration was required to put an end to 
the miserable state of things which existed at Belfast 
lest year. Again, when a general election occurred 
in Englend it was usual to remove from the places 
of election to a distance the troops stationed in 
the neighbourhood. In Ireland the custom was 
exactly the reverse. At the last general election 
more than 20,000 armed men were put in motion 
in that way by the Government, and the Lord 
Lieutenant was responsible for the proper discharge 
of so delicate and difficult duty. The Lord 
Lieutenant had also to discharge duties similar to 
those performed by the Home Secretary in Eng- 
land. On him devolved the exercise of the prero- 
gative of mercy; many matters of a minor nature 
were cotinually brought under his notice, and an 
alteration could hardly take place in a gaol, ora 
convict be discharged, o prisoner be removed, ora 
lunatic provided for—[4 furgh]—without his direc- 
tion. Hon. Gentlemen might laugh, but still what 
he stated were facts. Ee did not mean to say that 
the Lord Lieutenant was obliged to look into every 
individual case, but he did so whenever any difficulty 
arose or anything unusual occurred. He (Lord Naas) 
thought he had said enough to show that the duties 
daily devolving on the Lord Lieutenant were im- 
portant, that they required great ability and ex- 
perience, and frequently demanded the exercise of 
the nicest judgment. There were three modes in 
which it had been from time to time proposed to 
substitute a different form of Government in Ireland 
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from the present. The first of these was, that the 
office of Lord Lieutenant and Chief Secretary should 
be abolished, and that the whole Government of 
Ireland should devolve upon the Home Secretary, 
with an additional under Secretary of State for the 
Home Department. That was not the proposal of 
the hon. and learned Member for Sheffield, but it 
was one that had been repeatedly brought forward 
and urged upon the House by those who support- 
ed the principle of what he might call ultra--cen- 
tralization. Now, he thought it quite impossible 
that any one man, however great his talents and 
experience at the Home Office, could be charged 
with the performance of such duties as the go- 
vernment of Ircland necessarily demanded. He be- 
lieved that tho busincss of the Home Office was 
quite sufficient to occupy the attention of the 
ablest man, and he was sure that if the scheme 
was adopted, it would be found impvssible to 
transact in a satisfactory manner the affairs of 
Iroland. Her interests would inevitably be left tu 
the care of a subordinate or irresponsible officer. 
The second scheme, which was in some degree 
that of the hon, and learned Gentleman, was that 
the office of Lord Lieutenant should merge into 
that of Secretary of State, with all the depart- 
ments of his office in London, where consulta- 
tions could take place between the Irish Minister 
and Irish representatives; and it was alleged that 
the former, being a Member of the Cabinet, would 
be in a position to advance Irish interests more 
powerfully with his colleagues. He was far from 
saying that it would be impossible to carry out 
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this plan, or that it was one which might not be 
attended with many advandages, but it was one 
that could not fail to cause much inconvenience. 
The personal intercourse between the heads of 
Departments and private individuals that took 
place at the Castle of Dublin on questions of 
the utmost importance to Ireland were of great 
advantage in pormoting the interests of that 
country; and though it might be said that the 
principal inconvenience caused by this scheme would 
be the two or three days that would elapse be- 
fore communications could pass between Dublin 
and London, yet those personal interviews would 
be rendered almost impossible, and the same 
facilities that now existed for considering im- 
portant questions would no longer exist. He 
did not say the objections to the scheme were 
insurmountable, but still they were such as vught 
to receive the most anxious consideration of the 
House. The third scheme proposed was to dis- 
pense with the office of Lord Lieutenant; to ap- 
point a Secretary of State with the municipal part 
vf his office in Dublin, to be worked by an Un- 
der Secretary during the Session of Parliament, 
that all regal state and splendour should be giv- 
en up except when there were visits of the Su- 
vereign, but that the Secretary should reside in 
Ireland during the recess. This plan, he need 
hardly say, would necessarily require much cur- 
respondence, as the Scerctary uf State would be 
separated from his offices, and great difficulty and 
confusion in the transaction of business would be 
the consequence. These different schemes were 
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all open to very serious objections, and he thought 
they ought to be well considered by the House be- 
fore an alteration so importantas that now pro- 
posed was adopted. In bringing forward this Mv- 
tion the hon. and learned Member had failed to 
to prove that there were any great evils in the 
Government of Ireland which demanded such a 
change. No one would deny that Ireland had 
improved within the last ten years in a most 
extraoadinary menner. Indeed, the progress she 
had made was little short of miraculous, and he 
believed that the Government of the country had 
had something to do with that improvemnt. He 
should be sorry to attribute to human laws or ins~ 
titutions these good gifts which Providence had 
vouchsafed to his country; but, at all events, it 
waa quite clear that no pernicious or blighting in- 
fluence had been exercised on the part of the Go- 
vernment that retarded or interfered with the great 
improvements that had taken place. So far from 
that, the Government of Ireland had gore with the 
times; the officials intrusted with the management 
of her affairs had done all in their power to promote 
her interests; and he believed the improvement of 
the country had been on the whole advanced by 
the judicious measures taken, and the deep interest 
in her welfare manifested by those who had held 
the office of Lord Lieutenant. It had been said 
the Castle of Dublin was a seat of intrigue. As 
far as he had been able to investigate the matter, 
he did not believe there was any solid foundation 
for the stories told of political intrigue. There may 
have been intrigues formed in the Castle, but are 
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there none in Downing Street ? And he did not 
believe that the class is more numerous in Ireland 
than here in Downing Street. The noble Lord, the 
Member for London, in his speech in introducing 
@ measure for the abolition of the Lord Lieutenancy 
in 1850, said the existence of the office tended to 
keep up party spirit—that the most illustrious men 
were unable to conquer the faction by which they 
were opposed, that tho illustrious Wellesley was 
insulted, that the gallant Anglesey was called Alge- 
rine Anglesey, that Lord Haddington was called a 
partisan, and that the gentleman of Ireland refused 
to attend Lord Normanby’s Court. Nothing of the 
kind has occurred of late years. He was sure the 
noble Lord who lately held the office of Lord 
Lieutenant, would bear him out in saying that 
during the whole time he was in Ireland he had 
been received with the greatest kindness, respect, 
and hospitality by men of the most opposite opi- 
nions, and he might confidently say the same thing 
with regard to the noble Lord who now held that 
office. If they looked at the list of noblemen and 
gentlemen who attended his first levee, they would 
find it made up of persons belonging to all seots 
and shades of politics. There was 2 strong feel- 
ing in Ireland that the Castle was neutral ground 
—a place where all parties might meoct and enjoy 
each other’s society; but though he stated those 
opinions, he was far from wishing to conceal his 
belief that a party was growing up in Ireland in 
favour of the change proposed by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman. Public opinion in Ireland was 
daily gaining strength. It is more moderately, and 
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therefore more forcibly expressed, than it used to 
be, and the Irish people now paid less attention 
to party politics and more to practical questions. 
This question was, among others, much discussed 
in Ireland, and he thought it might safely be left 
in the hands of the.Izrish people, but whether the 
people of Ireland were in favour of this change 
or not, of one thing he was certain, that it would 
never be forced upon them by the votes of English 
Members in that House. If anything would render 
the consideration of this matter distasteful to the 
feelings of the Irish nation, it would be an impression 
on their minds that their opinions and desires were 
not sufficiently consulted on so important a question. 
He trusted, therefore, that the House would not 
give ear to the Motion proposed by the hon. and 
learned Member for Sheffield, and would not force 
upon an unwilling people a change in the adminis- 
tration of their affairs which it was possible they 
might at no distant day themselyes demand. 


OUR RELATIONS WITH CHINA. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 6ru Jour 1863- 


[In May 1863, Mr. Leddell, Member for Northumberland 
moved for the papers shewing the attitude assumed by 
the British authorities at China in the Rebellion which 
then convulsed that country from one end to the other 
and which aimed to overthrow the established Government 
of that country. In the following speech delivered on 
the 6th of July 1863 Lord Naas showed that the “policy 
of ative interference in Chinese affairs” which had 
supplanted the old policy of Neutrality in Her Majesty's 
Government was injurious to British interests and strongly 
urged that no such British interference ought to be per- 
mitted execpt so far as was indispensable for the defence 
of British property and Settlement. Ap animated dis- 
cussion ensued in which Lord Pulmerston who though 
disagreed with Lord Naas in his censure on Her Majesty's 
Government, complimented the specch as being very able 
and elaborate. J 


ORD NAAS: Sir, the somewhat unexpected 
manner in which the discussion on the Mo- 

tion of my hon. Friend the Member for Northumber- 
land (Mr. Liddell) terminated on a recent occasion, 
induces me to think I am taking no unusual course 
in endeavouring again to direct the attention 
of the House to the important question of China, 
and to elicit from the Government some explanation 
on the subject of our relations with that great 
empire. Iam the more encouraged to do so because 
I believe that of late years those relations have 
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entered upon a totally novel phase. It is evident 
that the policy which we have adopted since the 
peace in our dealings with China, has been abandoned, 
and that we are now rapidly entering on an entirely 
new state of things. It will be needless to do more 
than remind the House how the empire of China 
differs from every other country in the habitable 
world. For oges that empire has been ruled by 
what is little short of a pure and absolute despotism. 
But slavery has never existed in any shepo within 
ita bounds, and the authority of the Central Govern- 
ment has never been upheld bys large standing 
army. The public service in China is also of a peculiar 
kind. For centuries, almost for sges, competitive 
examination is the principal mode by which ad- 
mittance to that service is gnined. Education 
and merit are supposed to be the only means by 
which a men can rise in China. No aristecracy— 
scarcely anything in the shape of a middle class 
exists in the country. It is extraordinary, that 
in an empire so governed, there is to be found among 
the people a smaller amount of patriotism than is 
to be found among the natives of any other country 
in the world. Indeed, among the Chinese there 
is a singular nbsence of love of country, or pride 
of race; and little “religious sentiment,” or 
reverence for sacred things, is to be found amongst 
them. Forcible resistance to authority has alwaye 
peon the only means by which grievances sre 
redressed and wrongs remedied. The right and 
practice of rebellion appears to have existed as 
far back as the earliest days of the Chinese Empire. 
The right of rebellion has always been recognised by 
11 
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their great writers; and it must be owned that 
the people have been very consistent in reducing 
the doctrine to practice from time to time. Dr. 
Legge, in his remarkable book on Chinese classics, 
shows clearly the opinion of the great philosophers 
on this point; and these principles, though enun-~ 
ciated 3,000 years ago, I recommend to the attention 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite, as they might have 
well been written by an English Whig of 1688. 
Dr. Legge says :— 


“The Government which Confucious taught was a des- 
potism, but of a modified character. He allowed no jus 
divinum independent of personal virtue and a benevolent 
rule. He says—‘Heaven, protecting the inferior people, has 
constituted for them rulers and teachers, who should be able 
to be assisting to God, extending favour and producing tran- 
quillity throughout all parts of the Empire. The moment 
the raler ceases to be a minister of God for good, and does 
not administer a government that is bencficial to the people. 
he forfeits the title hy which he holds the throne, and perse- 
verance in oppression will surely lead to his overthrow.’” 

“Mencius inculeates this principle with a frequencey and 
boldnes» which are remarkable. It was one of the things about 
which Confucius did uct much like to write—astill he held it, 
Itis conspicuous in the last chapters of The Great Learning, and 
ite tendency has been tu check the violence of oppression, and 
maintain the self-respect of the people all along the course 
of Chinese history.” 


It is a curious thing, that though rebellions 
have been numerour, no particular dynasty in 
China has ever been overthrown without several 
years of ermed resistance against its authority. 
Coups d'etat are almost unknown in that country. 
As far back as 1279 the Soung dynasty was over- 
thrown after nineteen years of insurrection. It 
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took sixteen years to overthrow the Mongol dynasty ; 
and the Sing dynasty, which now rules the empire, 
was not established till after twenty-eight or thirty 
years of rebellion against that which preceded it. 
The empiro of China is now passing through one 
of those unfortunate crises ; and I do not incorrectly 
describe the state of the country by saying that 
civil war rages almost from one end of it to the 
other. Apart from the Taeping rebellion, which 
has now existed for thirteen or fourteen years, there 
are constant disturbanees in the districts bordering 
on the Canton provinces, where the rival factions 
of the Hakkis and Puntis still maintain their ancient 
feuds ; in the western provinces the armies of 
the Emperor are vainly endeavouring to make 
head against disturbances there ; until lately they 
were defending Hang-chow on the Yang.tzeKiang, 
which was menaced by a body of rebels entirely 
distinct from the Taepings; and at Tien-tsin our 
Consul has, in the spring of this year, been severely 
wounded in repelling an attack on the town bya 
body of rebels under the general name of the 
Nien Fei. It was not impossible that that body 
of rebels might menace even the capital itself. In 
the far north, near the new treaty port of New 
Chiang, the foreign residents, as we hear from Mr. 
Consul Meadows, have lately been in fear of destruc- 
tion by another distinct body of rebels. Indeed, 
the whole empire, containing a population of 
300,000,000 or 400,000,000, is convulsed from end 
to end. The movement, however, with which, we 
have more partioularly to deal, is the Taoping moye- 
ment. Without pretending to give anything -jike 
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a history of it, I will only say that it commenced 
in 1849 or 1850—tkat it is one of the most extraor- 
dinary movements that have taken place in any 
country—that at first small in its beginning, and 
commenced by a fow insignificant individuals, it 
800n acquired such importance, and such numbers 
gathered round the standard of the chief, Hung 
8u Tsuen, that Nankin, the ancient capital of the 
Empire feli into his hands, and a sort of Govern- 
ment was established there; that the rebels then 
moved northward until they almost menaced the 
safety of the capital, and that they then, without 
apparent cause, retired pretty much in the same 
way as they advanced, their principal object being 
plunder. It is, however, necessary for a moment 
to consider what were the causes of the Taeping 
movement. I am afraid, that any, person who has- 
devoted attention to the affairs of China during the 
last twelve or fourteen years, must form the opi- 
nion that the constant interference of England, and 
her hostility to the Imperial authorities have con- 
tributed greatly to the disorganization of the coun- 
try. Those who have considered the subject tho- 
roughly, agree in assigning the movement to three 
causes—British hostility towards the Government, 
the opium question, and the circumstance that for 
the last three reigns China has been ruled by prin- 
ces of weak character and little influence. By a 
geries of acts, of hostility which I will not now 
enter upon, but which has lasted for years, we have 
weakened the Government and made it contempt- 
ible in the eyes of the people. In Mr. Mea- 
dows’s book is to be found the following carious me- 
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morial from a Manchou general, written soon after 
the outbreak of the rebellion:— 


“The troops do not attend to orders, regard retreat on 
the eve of battle as an old custom, and the abandonment 
of places they should hold as an ordinary affair....., 
The number of robbers and criminal associations in Kwang- 
tung and Kwang-si is very great, and they assemble with- 
out the least hesitation to create disturbances ; all which 
arises from the circumstances of the army at the time the 
barbarian affaiis were being transacted. Formerly they fear- 
ed the troops as tigers; of late they look on them as 
sheep. ” 


Again, there is no doubt that our constant attempts 
to force the opium trade upon the Government of 
Chine have had a very serious effect, and have 
been fhe evor fruitful source of disquictude and 
violence. ifonsignor Chauveau, a Catholic mission- 
aryin Yunen, relates an instance—one in many— 
by which opium may be traced as one of the causes 
of the robellion in the year 1850 or 1851. Six hun- 
dred opium dealers of the province of Kwarg-si, tra- 
velling from Yunan to Canton, being short of sup- 
plies, forcibly borrowed or took money and provi-+ 
sions from two brothers of the name of Ischang. 
These men had no alternative but to comply with 
their demands. When the opium traders left, these 
two brothers, who were men of influence and posi- 
tion, were arrested, flung into prison and severely 
punished by tho Mandarins. This aci of gross in- 
justice so incensed the people that they joined the 
insurrection in great numbers. I might quote many 
examples toshow how much we have to answer for 
in being the cause of the present state of anarchy 
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in the empire, but FE should not feel justified in 
troubling the House at any Jength upon past events 
in China. I wish rather to deal with the pre- 
sent aspect of affairs. But the House will recol- 
lect what has been the attitude of England to- 
wards China during the last twenty-five years. Al- 
most ever since the East India Company's mono- 
poly was done away with, and since the Chinese 
Government had determined forcibly to resist tho 
introduction of opium, till within the last two 
years, our attitude has been one of continued and 
almost incessant hostility. We have had two, I 
msy almost say four, great wars. Our position 
has always been one of antagonism to the Chinese 
authorities. I might describe it as one of armed 
commerce. The noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment repeatedly told the House that we were 
not ot war with China, at the vory time that we wero 
burning the suburbs of Canton and bombarding the 
forts; and atlast our relations with that country 
had got into such an anomalous position, that wo 
were actually at ono time, in the south and on the 
east coast, supporting the authority of the Chinese 
Viceroy in Canton, collecting a portion of the Im- 
perial revenue at Shanghai ond defending it against 
the rebels, transmitting I suppose a portion of that 
revenue to Pekin ; while in the North wo were 
bombarding the Taku forts, seizing the capital,and 
burning the Emperor’s palace. Now, peace being 
made, we are bound to find a policy for the new 
state ofthings, and that isthe question to which 
I particularly ask the attention of the House. A 
great rebellion exists in China; two parties are 
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striving for the mastery. I have little sympathy 
for one or the other; least of all am I an advocate of 
the Taeping movement. Atfirst considerable sym- 
pathy was manifested for it,,as there was a belief 
that their religion was closely allied to Christia- 
nity. Farther inquiries, however, showed, that though 
with the aid of some European books procured 
in Canton, they might have manufactured o spuri- 
ous sort of Christianity, yot their religion was a 
sheer imposture, and the assumption of divine at- 
tributes and of direct communications from the De- 
ity, wasso disgusting to those Christians who at 
firat had dealings with them, that itis now allowed 
that no sympathy can be felt for them on roligi- 
ous grounds. Nor have they shown any capacity 
for creating either a dynasty or a Government. 
They have been in possession of a large portion of 
the country for fifteen yeers, including Nankin and 
other great cities, but nowhere have they suc- 
coeded in establishing anything like an organized 
form of Government. But this contemptible posi- 
tion which, after ail, the Taeping leaders hold, 
makes the case as against the Imporislists still strong- 
er; for notwithstanding the weakness, the dis- 
organization, and incapacity of the rebels, the Im- 
perial troops have been continually worsted in the 
field; and with all the military, financial and po- 
litioal resources of the empire at their command, 
they have never been able to make head against 
the Taepings, or to restore peace and order ina 
single province. Such being the state of affairs as 
between the rival parties, at the Treaty of Pekin, 
2 policy of neutrality was laid down and acted on for 
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a considerable time. I am anxious that there should 
be no mistake as to the declaration made at that 
time. That treaty was concluded in October 1860, 
and Sir Frederick Bruce, in making arrangements 
for the protection of the treaty ports, distinctly 
Jaid it down that the British were to be entirely 
neutral as between the Txpings and tbe Chinese 
Government. Earl Russcll writes to Mr. Bruce on 
July 24, 1861, as follows :— 


“T have caised the Admiralty to be informed, in reply 
that I am of opinion that Vice Admiral Hope's measures 
should be approved, and I have now to in-tract you to endea- 
vour to make arrangements to secure the neutrality uf all 
the treaty ports against the rebels, 

“The Government of Pekin will, probably, make no diffi- 
culty in abstaining from using the treaty ports as bases of 
operations against the rebels, provided the rebels on their 
side refrain from attacking those ports ; and it may be hoped 
that the rebels will see that it is not for their interest to run 
the risk of collisions with foreign uations whoce trade is pro- 
tected by treaties. 

“You will understand, Luwever, that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment do not wish force to be used against the rebels in any 
case except for the actual protection uf the lives und property 
of British snl,jects. 

“Tam, &e-, 
(Signed ) “J. Reesev..” 


Again, on August 8, 1861, Earl Russell writes to 
Mr. Bruce :— 


“Her Majesty's Government desire to mamtain, as they 
have done hitherto, noutrality between the two contending 
parties in China, If British subjects arc taken prisoners by 
either party, you should do yonr utmost to save them from 
torture or capital punishment ; but otherwise you should 
ebetain from all interference in the civi} war.” 
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On February 1, 1862, Mr. Bruce writea to consul 
Harvey :-— 


“The policy to be observed and the language to be used 
to the insurgent Chiefs is thia :—We have no cause of quarrel 
with the Tepings arising out of their insurrection against the 
Imperial Government, nor do we pretend to dictate to the 
Chinese people who is to rule over them; on the other hand, 
any Power that claims that Empire is bound by all the obli- 
gations of the treaties China has entered into with foreign 
nations.” 


The noble Lord in his place in this House was 
equally explicit in the declaration of his wish for the 
maintenance of neutrality. On the 12th of March 
1861. Earl Russell laid down this principle in the 
following words -—~ 

“T told Mr, Bruce that Her Majesty’s Government entirely 
approved of his conduct ; that we did not wish to interfere 
between the Imperial Government and the rebels ; that we 
meant to be entirely neutral ; but that we would not remain 
neutral when the towns where the English and foreign 
merchants were established were attacked by foreign forces. 
eens With regard to our policy, the only course we can 
take is that of perfect neturality; at the same time not 
allowing the towns where our merchants are congregated to 
be destroyed.” [ $ Hansard, clxi, 1858. ] 


Ishall now proceed to show how little by little, 
step by step, the policy of neutrality has been aban- 
doned, and that we are now interfering in every 
possible way in the internal affairs of China The 
first step taken in this direction was at Shanghai, 
the principal of the treaty ports, where an attempt 
was made to carry out what was called the thirty- 
mile radius. Admiral Hope early in 1861 went up 
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the country to the Tacpings, entered into commu- 
cation with the chiefs at Nakin, and succeeded in 
obtaining from them an assurance that they would 
respect the port and environs of Shanghai for one year. 
The Taepings kept their word; but towards the 
close of 1861, when the term of compact was nearly 
ended, there were evidences that thoy intended 
to advance upon Shanghai, and steps were taken 
in consequence to defend the town. Instead, however, 
of defending the settlement itself, which was ab- 
solutely necessary for the protection of British pro- 
perty, it was very unfortunately determined to 
seize and hold all the country for thirty miles round. 
Military operations began at the end of April 1862, 
when a force comprised of British and French 
troops, some drilled Chinese, and Imperial “braves” 
marched out from Shanghai, and took two large 
towns in the neighbourhood. They then went 
across the river, with the intcntion of seizing the 
right bank of the Woosung river, and occupying 
the peninsula, aud took two more towns almost 
immediately. Whilst besieging another town, how- 
ever, General Stavely, in command of these forces 
heard that the Impcrialistx, who had beer left in 
charge of the towns first taken, had been routed 
and destroyed, and that the rebels were march- 
ing upon Shanghai. It therefore became necessary 
to withdraw his troops; the towns he had taken 
were re-occupied by the rebels, and there was au 
end for the time to the thirty-mile radius. The 
first operation, therefore, was a failure. Towards the 
end of the year, however, the British Forces re- 
captured those towns—and no attempt has becn 
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made by the rebels to re-take them. But these 
operations involved the whole district in very se- 
rious troubles and misery. The position of the un- 
fortunate inhabitants was anything but enviable. 
The rebels, when they took the towns near 
Shanghai killed a great number of men, They or- 
dered those that were left to let their hair grow 
to show they were rebels, When the English took 
the towns, they handed them over to the Impe- 
rialists, who beheaded many of there unfortunate 
creatures because they had long hair, and ordered 
the residue toshave. A few days afterwards the 
Imperial troops were withdrawn, the rebels came 
in again, and killed some more of those how hac 
in the interim shaved their heads. The atrocitier 
and carnage that take place in this civil war are 
horrible to contemplate. On the score of cruelty one 
side isas bad as the other; there is nothing tc 
choose between them. It is alleged that the re- 
bels have laid waste the country for thirty milet 
round Shanghai Great atrocities are, no doubt. 
committed on both sides, but I deny that the coun- 
try has been devastated. The despatches speak of 
the troops as marching through highly-cultivatec 
cornfields, with men at work in them, and there 
is reason to believe that the atrocities of the Tae 
pings are very much confined tothe towns whick 
they seize. The result of these operations is, tha 
though Shanghai is safe. we are responaible for th 
defence of a large frontier which may be at ant 
time attacked. I will now advert to what has hap- 
pened et Ningpo, which illustrates, inan instruc 
tive manner, how gradually we are being led int 
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interference in Chinese affairs. Ningpo is a very 
Jarge city, with upwards of a quarter ofa milli- 
on of inhabitants. At the latter end of 1861 it 
was in the possession of the Imperialists, but was 
seriously menaced by the rebels. English officers 
gave the Chinese authorities every advice and as- 
sistance by lending them guns, and instructing 
them how to fortify the city against the enemy, 
at the same time assuring the Mandarins that they 
would not interfere personally in the struggle. 
The rebels, however, attacked the city, and drove 
out the Imperial troops in a few hours; the En- 
glish gunboats did not interfere, and the rebels 
took possession of Ningpo, which tbey held for 
five months. Matters went on quietly during that 
ocoupation. I cannot say that the rebels were auc- 
cessful in attracting a large portion of the inhabit- 
ants back tothe city, or to restore trade; but it 
is quite evident that friendly relations existed be- 
tween the English authorities and the rebele, com- 
munications passed and repassed, and our Consul 
had no reason to complain of any breach of faith 
on the part of the Taeping chiefs. Almost imme- 
diately after the rebels took possession of the city, 
Consal Harvey thought ita favourable moment to 
arrange the question of what was called the fo- 
reign settlement, and this isa good instance how 
matters of this kind are settled in China. Ningpo 
was situated at the confluence of two considerable 
rivers, and a piece of ground nearly surrounded by 
the two rivers was much coveted by the Consuls as 
being admirably adapted for purposes both of 
trade and defence. Accordingly, they endeavoured 
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to obtain the cession of that piece of ground. The 
American, French, and English Consuls and the 
captain of Her Majesty’s gunboat Scout met one 
day and passed a resolution that this large piece 
of ground, almost as big as that upon which the 
city itself stood, should form the foreign settle- 
ment, and be devoted to the purposes of these 
foreign nations. The whole transaction is thus described, 
by Consul Harvey in a letter to Mr. Bruco— 


“Ningpo, January 14, 1862, 

“Sir,—I have the honour to inclose herewith, for your 
Excellency’s information and approval, copy of a Minute of 
a Conference held yesterday, at the United States Consulate 
at this port, for the purpose of defining the limita within 
which will in future be comprised the “ Foreign Settlement ” 
at Ningpo. 

“ Since this port was opened to foreign trade in 1843, 
no definite ‘concession’ or ‘grant’ has over been obtained 
from the local authorities, in accordance with treaty stipu- 
lations ; and as this want had long been felt by the in- 
creasing mercantile community here, but more particularly 
and pressingly so since the capture of this city by the in- 
surgents, the present appeared to mea very favouravle op- 
portunity for coming to a clear understanding upon the 
point. The inclosed Minute is a brief declaration and state- 
ment of the agreement so determined upon by the three 
Treaty Consuls in regard to this important clause of our 
respective treaties. 

“T transmit also herein a rough sketch of the site and its 
boundaries ; and I trust the steps taken on this occasion will 
meet with your Excellency’s favourable approval, and that 
your Excellency will be pleased to obtain for them the sanction 
and confirmation of His Highness the Prince of Kung.” 


At that time the city of Ningpo and the country 

around were in the possession of the Taeping 

chiefs, They did not make much objection, the Con-~ 
12 
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suls took possession, and some commodious resi- 
dences were built on the land in question. 
Things went on in that way for some months, 
when one day in April, onthe firing of o salute 
in honour of the arrival of one of the Taeping 
chiefs, some bullets struck the Ringdove gunboat. 
Some idle persons, also, wandering upon the walls, 
fired a few shots, which went near the boats. These 
were the only acts complained of by the Bri- 
tish authorities, and they were amply apologized 
for by the Taeping chiefs. Captein Dew, of the 
Encounter, was sent down by Sir James Hope to 
obtain reparation and apology, and any one who 
reads the instructions of Sir James Hope will find 
there was nothing in them which authorized Cap- 
tain Dew to make any attack upon the city. 
Mowever, he demanded that a certain battery 
should be destroyed. The answer to the remons- 
trance made by Captain Dew was so satisfactory 
that on the 27th of April 1862 he wrote to tho 
Taeping chiefs to inform them that he would not 
insist upon the demolition of tho battery, but only 
that the guns opposite the settlement and ships 
should be removed. The battery to which he referr- 
ed was in a peculiar position. It was erected at 
the confluence of the two rivers, in order to de- 
fend the town from any attack that might be made 
by the Imperial forces. What Captain Dew there- 
fore required was an ample apology, the removal 
of the guns from the battery opposite tho settle- 
ment and ships, and that means should be taken 
to prevent any body going on the walls opposite 
tothe ships. With reference to the first point Cap- 
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tain Dow said he was perfectly satisfied ; and with 
respect to the two other points General Hwang 
wrote to say, that though the guns were for the 
protection of the fort yot, under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances, and to manifest the desire of the Tae- 
pings for a lasting amity, the port-holes for the 
guns bearing on the settlement should be stopped 
up, and noone should be allowed to go upon the 
walls except the workmen who might be required 
to make repairs. In fact, everything demanded by 
Captain Dew wns granted, the port-holes were 
bricked up, and the letter concluded in this way— 
“We are desirous of remaining on good terms with 
you, and this is our reason for this distinct state- 
ment.” After the receipt of that letter Captain 
Dew paid avisit toa large Imperial force, which 
was being oollected for the purpose of taking 
Ningpo, and was rather curiously constituted. The 
Imperial Government, having but a small naval 
forea at their command, made a convention with 
a notorious pirate of the name of Apak ‘or the em- 
ployment in the Imperial service of himself and 
eighty junks, which for a number of years had 
been engaged in piracy. Well, a few days be- 
fore the attack on Ningpo was made Captain Dew 
went down tho river and communicated with the 
Imperial Chiefs and their piratioal ally. There 
‘was every reason to believo that Captain Dew was 
cognizant of what they were going todo, and the 
siege of Ningpo had his perfect approval; but it 
appeared rather a curious thing that a British captain 
should enter into communication with one whom, 
in the pursuit of his well-known calling if he 
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caught outside the bar at Shanghai, he would have 
felt bound tohang. This allied band of Imperi- 
alists and pirates advanced tothe attack of Ning- 
po on the 10th May. Captain Dew and soveral 
gunboats were then in the river, moored ina line 
opposite the town, in such o manner that they 
wore exactly in the line of fire of an attacking force. 
Shortly before the attack he worte to the Taeping 
chiefs thus— 

“ We now inform you that we maintain a perfect neutrality ; 
but if you fire the guns or muskets from the battery or walls 
opposite the settlement on the advancing Imperialist, thereby 
endangering the lives of our men and people in the foreign 
settlement, we shall then feel it our duty to return the fire 
and bombard the city.” 

So that having received an ample apology, Cap- 
tain Dew gave up the three points, and then told 
the Taepings, that if they defended themselves, he 
would join in the attack and bombard the town! 
The junks having advanced between the gunboats 
and the town, some shots were fired, whether 
from a Tseping battery or an Imperial junk is very 
doubtful ; ond then, without further provocation, 
at ten o’clock Captain Dew opened fire, the Im- 
porialist fleet taking but little part in the at- 
tack. Captain Dew bombarded the town till 
two o’clock, then went to dinner: at three o'clock he 
landed his men, drove out the rebels, and in 
the evening handed over the city of Nankin ss 
a present tothe Imperial Toutac and his piratical 
allies, That story showed how British officers oon- 
duct affairs in China. There were friendly com- 
munications and professions of neutrality up to the 
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last moment; end when the rebels, who had 
given them no provocation, attempted to defend 
themselves, their town was bombarded for four 
hours, after which they wore driven out, and the 
city harded over to the Impericlists. But the poli-~ 
ey of pretended neutrality and real interferenoo 
culminated in an attack which was made by Cap- 
tain Dew and the French contingent upon tho 
town of Shou-hing in Februiry of this year. After 
the taking of Ningpo Cap‘ain Dew remained in the 
sity for some time, anda certain portion of Ward’s 
force and the French contingent were occupied in 
garrisoning the place. N» attempt was made to 
establish the thirty miles ridius in this place. But 
in February last Capt..n Dew and a large 
number of boats accompanicl a foreo of about 
500 men tothe attack o.” 2 walled town situated 
110 miles from Ningpo. He took with him some 
howitsers lent by General Stavely, and he was ac- 
companied by Lieitenant Tinling, an officer of the 
Encounter. The force was called the French oon- 
tingent, and wasa very c.rious one. It wis com- 
manded by a French officer, who was called a Gen- 
eral, but I cannot make out whether he was ori- 
ginslly a military moan; I believe he was a clerk 
in the French civil service. The first night was 
spent by the force in plundering an Imperialist 
village—it must have been Imperialist, because it 
was only fifteen miles from Ningpo. The nextday 
they advanced up a canal to the attack of Shou- 
hing. Captain Dew accompanied the expedition, 
he said, in the cheracter of a spectator, but really 
toadvise the commander. There can be no doubt 
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that he took an active part in the operations. A 
breach having been made, the French contingent 
were ordered to the assault, but they were igno- 
miniously driven back, the French commander was 
killed, and Lieutenant Tinling so badly wounded 
in the neck that he died the next day. It is im- 
possible for Oaptain Dew to say that he was not 
in actusl command of this force, for, in a letter 
in answer toa vote of thanks from some merchants 
at Ningpo, Captain Dew glorified himself consi- 
derably on having performed these oxploits with 
General Stavely’s ‘ honoured howitzers,” os he 
calls them. With regard to Lieutenant Tinling, 
he thought justice had not been done to ao gallant 
officer. It had been over and over again said that 
he was there only asan amateur, and that he met 
with his death atatime when he was not within 
the line of his duty. He was there, however, by 
the orders of his captain. He had accompanied him 
in this dangerous expedition ; and whilst assisting 
in working the guns he was shot in the neck. I 
think that that young officer died as much in tho 
discharge of his duty asif he had been on board 
of his own ship; and that iis friends in this conn- 
try who deeply deplore his Joss have a good right 
to complain that his death had not been spoken 
of in a proper manner when the subject was referr- 
ed to the other night by the Secrotary to the Ad- 
miralty. 

Ihave now shown how at Shanghai and Ning- 
po the policy of neutrality has been totally aban- 
doned, and active interference by land and sca has 
been taken inthis wretched civil war. I will now 
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refer to two institutions which have grown up in 
China, and which are becoming to all intents and 
purposes thoroughly British. The first of these is 
the Foreign Inspectorate of Customs, the other 
the Anglo Chinese Contingent. I will take the 
description of the former from Mr. Lay’s own 
words. That gontleman, whois Imperial Inspector 
General of Customs, in answer to a communication 
from Earl Russell, states that the Foreign Ins- 
pectorate of Customs was introducod into Shanghai 
in 1854; that the Chinese authorities were then 
too weak to levy the duties; and that in conse- 
quence the American, the British, and the French 
Consuls met together at the British consul’s house, 
and there nominated three persons to collect and 
take charge of the Imperial customs. This was a 
eurious nomination. Ultimately, the Chinese Go-~ 
vernment placed the entire control ofthe customs 
in Mr. Lay's hands, so that in 1856 that gentle- 
man became the head of the Chinese customs board. 
The persvnne? of the establishment is somewhat 
remarkable. The system is established at eight ports. 
The personne? of the establisment is constituted 
thus— 


“ Shanghui—Mr, H. Tudor Davies (English) late Chief 
Magistiate at Hong-Kong, absent on sick leave, whose place 
is supplied by Mr. G. H. Fitzroy, late 1tteche to Lord 
Elgin. 

“ Vingpo.—M. Giguel (French), late Iuterpreter Canton 
Conunissioners. 

™ Fuo-chow.—M. Meriteus (French), late Interpreter to 
Baron Gros, 

“ Amoy.—Mr, Ward (American), late Secretary to the 
United States Legation. 
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« Sawtow.——Mr, Wilzer (German,) late Mercantile aseis- 
tant. 

“ Canton,—Mr. Glover ( American), late United Statea Vico 
Consul at Shanghai. 

“Chin-kiang.—Mr. Leonard (English), late Mercantile 
Assistant in the firm of Dent and Company. 

Tien-tsin.—Mr. Klecszkowski (French), Major on half- 
pay. 

“Mr. Hart, who was an Interpreter in the Consular Service, 
acts during Mr. Lay’s absence as Inspector General.” 


Therefore, at eight ports there are—one English 
Inspector General, two English, three French, two 
American, and one German, chief officers. Those 
gentlemen levy an enormous amount of revenue. The 
eustoms duty at Shanghai alone ix supposed to 
amount to £,/000,000 a year. And taking all tho 
eight ports together it is reasonable to supposc that 
they collect something like £4,060,000 of revenue 
every year. Those gentlemen, however, practically 
speaking, are wholly irresponsible to any person or 
power whatever. It is true that their nomination was 
sanctioned hy the Chinese Ctovernment, but they were 
not certainly appointed originally by them. In fact, 
the reprosontatives of Foreign Powers really appoint- 
ed them, and they continus their services under the 
direction of Mr.Lay, who still retains his character as 
a British subject, and has beer somewhat recently em- 
ployed in Her Majesty's sorvico in accompanying 
Lord Elgin to Pekin in the capacity of Secretary of 
Legation. Now ihe important question arises— 
‘Whose subjects are these men? Suppose that Mr. 
Lay or any of his subordinates got into trouble 
with the Chinese authorities, and was presented with 
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a silver cord, which is the fashionable mode of dis- 
posing of high authorities in that country, should 
we interfere and treat him asa British subject? I 
apprehend that Sir Frederick Bruce would im- 
modiately interfere in his behalf, and claim to protect 
him as a British subject. The other foreign repre- 
sentatives would doubtless do the same by their 
own fellow-countrymen. In truth, the system a- 
mounts to this, that a great portiun of the Imperial 
revenue is collected and expended by foreigners 
under the control of an Englishman lately in the 
diplomatic service of hisown country. In addition 
to the revenue collected at the ports I have named 
under this system, the mandarins collect a little 
revenue of their own. Constant complaints are 
made by merchants that they have to pay, besides 
the customs duties levied by the foreign inspectors, 
other charges which are demanded by local Chinese 
officials, for the payment of foreign contingents 
and the maintenance of local establishments. Under 
those circumstances, it is not surprising that there 
should be constant collisions between the Chinese 
authorities and the forcign and consular officers. I 
do not say a word against Mr. Lay. On the country, 
I believe that no more pure or worthy public servant 
exists. But I believethat he has undertaken duties 
which were beyond the power of any individual, and 
that the greatest difficulty will arise from the ano- 
malous position in which he is placed ; indeed, these 
difficulties have already commenced. The Shenghar 
Shipping List of April 2, 1863 contains an account 
of a fatal collision between the Chinese authorities 
and the foreign officials, arising out of a system of 
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“gqueezing,” which was generally practised in 
China on all occasions and by all classes. The 
article I refer to mentions that such collisions are 
almost of daily occurrence. There was a consider- 
able force at Ningpo under Imperial authority ; 
the Inspectors of Customs had also a number of 
armed men under their authority; the French 
contingent was 1,500, and the Anuglo-Chinese Con- 
tingent was 1,000 men. So that there were stationed 
in that single town four different authorities inde- 
pendent of each other, and each having large armed 
forces at its disposal. The occurrence to which I 
allude is thus described by a local paper.— 


“At Ningpo, we learn, that a few days ago a very serious 
disturbance occurred between some Europeans (custom-house 
officers) and Chinese officials. It appears that a system of 
equeezing had long been carried on by the custom house 
boatmen ; but meeting with a stout resistance, blows were 
resorted to, and a general me’e: ensued The authorities 
succeeded in capturing the boatmen, and taking them prisoners 
into the cits. The Tide surveyor, Mr. Newberry, stationed 
at Chinhai, immediately on gaining infurmation as to the 
whereabouts of his Chinese boatmen, mustered ali the Euro- 
peans that he possilly could, proceeded to the prisons where 
they were incarcerated, and demanded that his men should 
be instantly liberated. The mandarin in chorge, becoming 
alarmed at the threatening appearance of so many foreign 
faces who surrounded him, unlocked the door of the prison, 
and Mr. Newberry rushed forward, where be found the 
objects of his search in irons, These he speedily released, 
but on their return to the entrance he discovered that the 
door was locked up'n him. Threats aud the firing of his 
revolver inside the prison brought the other Curopeans to 
the rescue, who succeeded in knocking down the door, and 
liberated the boatmen. It is supposed that several other 
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prisoners effected their escape. One young man, a son of 
& Chinese merchant, was shot, and died shortly afterwards. 

“The case has been investigated by the proper autho- 
rities, but the result has not yet transpired,”—(2ud April 
1863 .) 


Lately, however, the forces at the disposal of 
the foreign inspectorate have received an important 
augmentation. Mr. Lay and Captain Sherard Osborn 
amost distinguished officer, who knows China well, 
came to this country last autumn to organize an 
armed European naval force. These gentlemen 
undertook this mission with the sanction of Sir 
Frederick Bruce, but he could not discover that 
they brought with them a single scrap of paper 
giving them the authority of the Imperial Govern- 
ment for these proceedings. At first Her Majesty's 
Government proposed to issue licences cnabling a 
certain numberof British officers to take service in 
the new force; but it was felt, on reflection, that that 
courso would be very inconvenient. At the end of 
August an Order in Council was issued repealing the 
provisions of the Foreign Enlistment Act, and autho- 
tizing Captain Sherard Osborn and Mr. Lay to enlist 
troops for the service of the Chincse Empire, and to 
fit out and arm ships of war, The mode in which 
the funds for the force were obtained is described 
in a note in a Chinese newspaper, which, I 
believe, is authentic. A feet of armed steamers has 
been purchased in England, to be placed under the 
command of Captain Sherard Osborn. The money 
remitted to England to meet the cost of these vessels 
has been drawn by the Emperor from hia customs 
revenue under foreign inspection. The total sum so 
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remitted has been 650,000 taels. Of this sum Canton 
supplied 250,000 taels. Shanghai 200,000  taels, 
Amoy 50,000 taels. No more money being ready, the 
balance of 150,000 tacls was raised by loan on the 
Foo-chow customs revenue; the loan was in the 
form of scrip receivable in payment of import or ex- 
port duties a year hence, interest it from 8 to 10 
per cent perannum, The scrip was rapidly taken 
up by foreign merchants; they preferred such o 
mode of paying their duties, as it would save 
them trouble and expense. These gentlemen had 
therefore a considerable sum of money placed at 
their disposal—I should say about £200,000. Three 
gunboats were purchased from the English Govern- 
ment, and three other vessels were ordered to be 
builtin private yards in England. The stores, guns, 
and other equipments were furnished from our ar- 
senals. A code of laws was drawn up for the regu- 
lation ofthe force, anew scale of pay and rations 
was fixed, pensions and compensation for wounds 
were settled, a special book of signals was arran- 
ged, and last, not least, 2 new flag, green with 
yellow stripes, wholly different from either the 
British or the Imperial flag, was improvised under 
which these troops were to fight—in the service, not 
ofthe Emperor, but of Mr. Lay and the Anglo- 
Chinese inspectorate. Itisrather difficult to ascer- 
tain the precise object of the force, asthe Govern- 
ment do not seem to have any very defined notions 
on the subject. Mr. Lay, in his official applica- 
tion for permission to enlist men in England, him- 
self said it was to be employed in reestablishing 
the Imperial authority on the Yang-tze-Kiang, and 
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commercial security on the inner waters, and in 
suppressing piracy on the open sea. The latter 
undertaking might, however, be dismissed from view, 
asany ship of war might destroy a pirate at sea 
ifshe could catch him. Mr. Hammond, writing to 
the Secretary of the Admiralty to ask the approval 
of the First Lord, used a very remarkable phrase. 
He said that Her Majesty’s Government approved 
ofthe establishment ofa European naval force in 
order to restore order throughout the Chinese Em- 
pire. Now, the House will see that the order to 
restore order in the empire of China is rather a 
large order. Asthe force number only 400 men, 
while the population of China number about 
400,000,000 each man of the expedition was expected 
to restore order to @ million of men. The Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty accepted the statement of 
the Foreign Office, and replied in the same re- 
markable phrase, that he saw no objection to the 
scheme. Now, I wish to point out to the House 
what will, in all probability, be the first exploit 
ofthe new force. In any attempt to restore order 
on the banks of the Yangtzo-Kiang, they must 
begin with the capture of Navkin. As the House 
knows, Nankin is a city of enormous size—the se- 
cond in the Empire. Since 1854 it hos been in 
the hands of the Taepings, the Imperialists never 
having made any serious effort to dislodge them. 
The prospect of the English taking Nankin, and 
driving the Taepings out of it and into rich silk 
and tea districts adjoining, is regarded by a num- 
ber of eminent authorities with just apprehension 
asthe most unfortunate thing that can happen to 
13 
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our trade. That E am justified in assuming that 
this is one ofthe points against which the newly- 
raised force will be directed, will be seen from the 
following passage in a despatch written by Earl 
Russell on the 7 th of July 1862, after Captain 
Osborn’s expedition had been decided on :—a des- 
patch in which he throws the old neutrality policy 
overboard altogether, and adopts in full the prin- 
ciple of interference which hasbeen acted upon, by 
all the British officials in China. 

“The rational course for ua to pursue is, to defend our 
own trade, to protect the treaty porta, andto encourage the 
Chinese Government to arm a sufficient foree of Artillery, 
Infantry, aud Cavalry, to overcome the rebels, and reduce 
them to subjection. 

“You will arrange for the stay of the troops at Shanghai so 
long as that settlement is menaced by the rebels. 

“Ningpo ought to be recovered by the Imperialists and, 
when they have force sufficient for the purpose, they should 
undertake vigorous operations against Nankin. 

“Tam, &., 
( Signed ) * Russeu.. 

“ Foreign Office, July 7, 1862. 


Bir Frederick Bruce, however, a year before, on 
the 16th of January 1861, said he did not see that 
the fall of Nankin would dissolve the bands which 
desolated the country, and gavo this warning in these 
words— 


“Should the capture of Nankin merely drive the rebels 
from the positions they ocupy on the river, and the Imperialist 
he unable to follow them up with vigour and disperse them, 
they wonld seize other points not assuilable by us, and feeling 
eecure from chustisement by our naval force, they would be 
Jess amenable to reason. We should be liable at the ports to 
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sudden and unexpected attacks unless we had force sufficient 
stationed at each for its defence.” 

Again, on the 11 th of July 1861, Admiral Hope 
wrote— 

“I should consider the capture of Nankin as the most 
impolitic act which could be comitted. There is not the slightest 
ground forthe supposition that the loss of that town wonld 
have any material effect in the suppression of the insurrection, 
or any other, indeed, than that of the removal of the Taeping 
seat of government to some city in the interior out of our reach, 
and the creation of a feeling of inveterate hostility against 
ue.” 


. Even Earl Russell himself, in September 1861, 
concurred with Admiral Hope in condemning the 
capture of Nankin, which a year later he recom- 
mended so strongly. Consul Meadows states that 
a Yang-tze campaign against the Taepings would 
require a large fleet and a considerable body of 
troops. He describes the probable course of such a 
campaign in the following words :— 

“A few years back the aid of a small British army and naval 
squadron, operating along a portion of the Great River, could 
perbaps have enabled the Manchoos to suppress this particalar 
Chinese rising against their rnle ; but now it would require a 
large fleet of steamers, operating throughout some 1,500 to 2,000 
miles of the Great River and its larger branches, and some 
20,000 troopa, operating in three or four complete small armies 
in different parts of the tract of country mentioned above as 
being more or leas in the occupation of Taeping forces, and which 
extends about 800 to 900 miles from north to south and, 1000 
to 1,100 from east to west.” 


So what was dangerous, impolitic, and unwise 
last year, is sound and right to-day. Our whole 
line of conduct is changed, and changed without 
any good cause or reason. I have now shown that 
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this foreign inspectorate of Customs, having the 
command of an armed force, and really irrespon- 
sible, is one of the most dangerous institutions which 
has ever been sanctioned, by the British Govern- 
ment. Its dangers are well summed up in the follow- 
ing words of an able writer :— 


“In conclusion ; the dangers arising from the foreign 
inspectorate becoming an armed power with an immediately 
belligerent attitude, and that only now loom darkly inthe 
future, are these:—The creation of a power in China which, 
though now under the control of an English officer, may pass 
successfully into the hands of Frenchmen and Americans; 
the probable use that may be made of such power to the 
detriment of English interests; the tendency of such a body 
as the foreign inspectorate of customs, when free from 
ordinary checks, towards degeneration and corruption, more 
especially which having a large armed force at their disposal; 
the complications that may arise from the absence of any 
elearly-defined understanding as to the position of foreignere 
in Chinese employ, with regard to extending protection to 
their persons in certain emergencies.” 


Iwill next give a short history of the Anglo- 
Chinese contingent, a force with which Mr. Lay 
has nothing to do, aud which is quite separate 
from Captain Sherard Osborn’s force. In the year 
1860 Colonel Ward, whose origin was rather doubt- 
ful, and whose nationality was also somewhat 
obscure, but who, I believe, was a member of Ge- 
neral Walker’s filibustering expedition, arrived at 
Shanghai; and being a man of courage and capa- 
city, proposed to form a foreign legion, consisting 
of Manilla men, Europeans, negroes, and, indeod, 
any one whom he could catch, for the servico of 
the Emperor. There was plenty of material for the 
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formation of such « force, for the ports of the East- 
ern seas swarm with adventurers, filibusters, and 
scoundrels, who being unable to live elsewhere, 
have collected in that part of the world with no 
object but rapine and plunder, and whose doings 
have extended south to some of our own settle- 
ments, and are about to be brought under the no- 
tice of the House by my hon. and gallant Friend 
the Member for Wakefield. Colonel Ward collected 
his regiment, and proceeded to drill them ; but the 
Taepings formed a similar force, and on one occasion 
it was found necessary to send a man-of-war to 
Nankin to recover twenty-six British subjects who 
were in the rebel service, and among whom were 
seven seamen of tho British uavy. The scheme, 
thereforo, was given up, and, greatly to Mr. Bruce's 
satisfaction, as thus expressed in oue of his despatches, 
the foreign contingent was disbanded— 


“ I report with satifaction that the foreign legion has 
been disbanded. A few days before Caption Dew's visit 
they advanced to attack Tyiny-poo. having been promised 
the support of 9,000 Chinese troops and twenty gunbuats; as 
usual, the Chinese did not appear, and the foreigners, after 
losing twenty-three men out of sixty, were forced to retire. 
Having been unsuccessful, thoush from n> fault of their own, 
they were discharged; and L trust thix example of the value 
of Chinese co-operation, and of their appreciation of mihtary 
merit, will deter foreiguers from joining them. The condition 
of those employed by the Tacpings seems to have been little 
better; but as free Hiveuse was given te phinder, their service 
nay bo more attractive to many of the adventurers who infest 
the cost of China Thave. &e. 

“ July 22,1861.” Freperick W.A. Broce. 


Colonel Ward then turnod his attention to drilling 
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Chinese, and in a few months he raised a considerable 
force, which on different occasions rendered pretty 
good service, although it was almost as often un- 
successful. His little army took part in all the 
military operations which were undertaken to 
clear the thirty mile radius around Shanghai. They 
worked harmoniously with General Stavely and 
in fact were a part of the British force. Unfor- 
tunately, on the 20th of September 1862, Colonel 
‘Ward was killed in the attack upon a small town, 
and General Burgovine, whose nationality also 
was somewhat doubtful, was appointed to the com- 
mand of the force, which he held till January last, 
when he lost it in a somewhat peculiar manner. 
The General wos a man of large promises, which, 
however, he was seldom able to perform, and for some 
months he succeeded in persuading the Chinese 
authorities that he was always on the point of 
moving up the river to attack Nankin. At last a 
day was appointed for his departure, but, according 
to an account written by consul Medhurst to Mr. 
Bruce, the General delayed the march, the lino 
of transports went on accumulating, and 200,000 
taels had been squandered without result. At thie 
juncture the pay of General Burgovine's forces 
fell into arrear, his men mutinied, and he under- 
took to go to Shanghai to get the money duc to them, 
amounting to about £40,000. Thither he proceeded 
with 150 armed men ; but on his arrival one Ta-kee, 
® tea merchant and expectant mandarin, whose 
business it wes to make thepayment, told him that 
he should have the moncy when ho started for 
Nankin. General Burgoyine, who raid to have 
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beon drunk at the time, struck him, his followers 
ransacked the house, and finding in it a large sum 
of money helped themselves. Some of this money, 
it was said, was sfterwards paid to the troops. This 
high-handed proceeding incensed the mandarins, 
who determined to dismiss General Burgovine and 
cut off his head. This General took refuge with 
General Stavely, and afterwards proceeded to Pekin 
to lay his compleint at the foot of the throne; and 
Captain Holland, an officer of the Royal Marines, 
was appointed to command the force. General 
Burgovine obtained from the Emperor an order 
that he should be allowed to resume his command ; 
but he could not secure obedience to that order at 
Shanghai, and he has now returned to Pekin to en- 
deavour to obtain the command of at least a portion 
of the troops. That terminated the connection of 
the foreign officers with the foroe, which then pass- 
ed under the command of Captain, or, as he was 
then called, General Holland. He was appointed 
by the British Commander-in-Chief at Shanghai, 
and retained the command until the 10th of Feb- 
ruary, when he marched to attack Tait-shan. Cap- 
tain Holland had with him a force of 2,500 men 
with twonty-two pieces of cannon, including some 
32-pounders belonging to the British army. He 
attacked the town; but the rebels fought admira- 
bly, and the attack was repulsed. No fewer than 
500 men were killed, and the 32-pounders were 
captured by the rebels. Captain Holland shortly 
afterwards withdrew from the command; but about 
the time he retired, an extraordinary occurrence took 
place at the head-quarters of the contingent, show- 
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ing how impossible it was to carry on such aesys- 
tem in China without coming into constant oolli- 
sion with the native authorities. Four or five men 
had been punished for the offence of selling their 
arms end ammunition to the rebels. The men un- 
derwent severe punishment, but during the night 
some mandarins, under pretence that the soldiers 
had not been dealt with severely enough, dragged 
them from prison and cut off their heads on the 
parade-ground. Next day, when the men went on 
parade, there was a row; the men broke from 
their ranks and rushed to the residence of the man- 
darins, with the view of serving them as they had 
served the prisoners the night before. What added 
to their excitement and exasperation was, that a 
boat containing sixteen stand of arms, of precisely 
the same pattern as that supplied to the contin- 
gent, had just been seized on tho river, and it was 
said to belong to one of tho mandarins, who was 
suspected of trading with the rebels. Tho soldiers 
believed, indeed, not, I fear, without reason, that 
the mandarins had put their comrades to death in 
order that their own treason might not be dis- 
covered. Nothing further was needed to show the 
utter hopelessness of dealing with these people at 
all. Captain Tolland was succeeded by Major 
Gordon, and the notification of the appointmont 
in the official papers clearly proved that both wero 
appointed by no other person than General Stavely 
the Commander of Hier Majesty’s forecs in China 
himself. The appointment was thus notified to the 
Chinese publio 
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Honad Quarters, Shanghai, 
March 24th, 1863. 

“ The Prince Kung and Sir Frederick Bruce having 
approved of the appointment of Major Gordon, Royal 
Engineers, to the command of the Ward force, Major Gordon 
will take over charge from Captain Holland from this date 

By order, “F. Jupp, D. A, A General.” 


Major Gordon is one of the most distinguished 
young officers in the British army, having served 
inthe Crimea and afterwards on the Turco-Russian 
Boundary Commission, and elsewhere, with great 
credit ; and I cannot but regret to see such a 
man’s srrvices lost to his country and given to a 
barbarous and foreign Power. According toa no- 
tice in the Gazette of last Tuesday, Major Gordon 
is placed on the seconded list, and has, therefore, 
withdrawn from the service of Her Majesty for 
the present. Itis quite evident that the contingent 
in China is intended to be a permanent force, or 
the officers accepting appointments in it wonld not 
be prepared to sacrifice their prospects in the Brit- 
ish army. I do not wish to say a single word 
against them. The fault lies with the Government 
athome; British officers will always fight when 
their doing so is sanctioned by their Government, 
aud itis not part of their duty to inquire as to the 
justice of the cause in which they are engaged. I 
cannot think, however, that it is right or proper 
to hold out inducements to British officers to leave 
their own fing. Captain Osborn will, I apprehend, 
be more highly paid than the British Admiral 
commanding in the China Seas, while Major Gor- 
don will draw nearly asmuch pay asa General on 
full pay; and it is currently believed that there 
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are other pecuniary advantages to be gained in this 
service, which itis not necessary to specify. Nor 
can itbe said that they are engaged in the ser- 
vice of the Emperor of China, and that we have 
nothing to do with the matter. Captain Osborn 
and his men, as well as the Anglo-Chinese contin- 
gent, will be looked upon both by the Imperialists 
and the rebels as servants of Her Majesty, obeying 
the orders of the British Government. Already, 
indeed, Prince Kung has conveyed to Mr. Bruce 
a formal expression of thanks for the valuable aid 
rendered to the Emperor by the British, French, 
and Russian Governments, in most expressive 
words. I wonder it never occurred to those who 
inaugurated this policy, how dangerous was the 
example which they set the Taepings. The latest 
advices show that European officers and men take 
part, on the rebel side, in almost all the miserable 
conflicts between them and the Imperial troops ; 
and although the British Government have endea- 
voured as far asthev can to prevent the importa- 
tion of arms into the rebel districts, yet all the 
regulations and proclamations which have been 
issued on the subject have totally failed in preclu- 
ding the rebels from supplying themselves with 
as good arms as are to be found in the hands of 
the Imperialists ; in fact, it is well known that 
Chinese, American, and European merchants are 
engaged in that very lucrative trade; pay and 
plunder is plentiful, and Europeans will soon be 
found in equal numbers in the ranks of both ar- 
mies. I have now, I think, proved that this country 
is interfering in the financial, political and military 
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affaira of China, and that Sir Frederick Bruce, 
Envoy at Pekin, has assumed many of the func- 
tions of Prime Minister of China. It was quite im- 
poasible, owing to the policy pursued by the Govern- 
ment, that he could help placing himself in that 
position. But as his new policy becomes developed 
it must weaken, instead of strengthening the Govern- 
ment it is intended to support. Such a system as 
that which we have now adopted in China, of 
doing everything we can for the Chinese and receiving 
pay in return, cannot be continued without com- 
promising the independence of the empire. If, 
indeed, China is to be governed on European prin- 
ciples, it must be ruled by Europeans; but if it 
is to be governed on Chinese principles, it must be 
ruled by Chinese. The further we proceed in the 
present direction, the greater will be the probability 
that we shall find ourselves embarked in a Chinese 
civil war, only to end in an Anglo-Chinese protecto- 
rate, or even porhaps in an Anglo-Chinese empire. 
That policy, I must remind the House, bad as it 
is, depends on the life of one man. Prince Kung 
is now Prime Minister, and has obtained his high 
position in a very curious way; for a conspiracy 
having been formed for the purpose of placing him 
in power, three of his leading opponents lost not 
only their places, but their heads. Inasmuch, how- 
ever, as those men were then representatives of 
what is called the popular party, who object to 
foreign interference, and have left behind them a 
party which is still very powerful at Pekin, it may 
happen that he may some day find himself treated 
in the same way as he has dealt with his political 
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opponents, and should the other party come into power 
the position of Sir Frederick Bruce will be somewhat 
difficult and awkward. But, if any further authority be 
wanted in support of the view which I entertain as 
to the policy of the Government in China, I necd only 
refer to Sir Frederick Bruce himself, who in writing 
to Earl Russel on the 10th of Junc 1860, says— 


“There is, indeed, another alternative open to the people 
~namely, that of placing themselves under the protection 
of a foreign Power, in whose justice and force they have 
confidence, to preserve them from pillage and massacre. From 
the language held by some of the more influential native 
merchants, I think it not unlikely that sooner or later some 
such proposal will be made to foreign powers, at the suggestion 
of commercial or religious influences, should anarchy increase, 
and should the decision of such questions be left practically 
to the people and the authorities of the provinces, in conse- 
quence of our being debarred from treating directly at Pekin 
on matters involving Imperial interest and considerations of 
general policy of such vast magnitude. Iam further inclined 
to believe that foreign support thus given would render the 
re-establishment of the Imperial authority very difficult 
hereafter. Inthe mean time, however, the task of supply- 
ing the place of the foreign force would heeome every day 
more difficult. The Imperial authority wouki be entirely 
discredited] in the eyes of the people. The (‘hinese officials, 
pressed for money, and relying on foreign support, would 
become more than ever cruel, corrupt and opprewive ; 
and the Chinese, deprived of popular insurrection, their 
rude but efficacious remedy against local oppressors, would 
with justice throw on the foreigner the odium of excesses 
which his presence alone would render pomible. The 
consequence would be popular hostilitics, reprisals, and that 
train of events which would render it necessary to appropriate 
permanently the province occupied or tu retire from it, 
Jeaving behind a bitter ill-will umong the people. No course 
could be so well calculated to lower vur national reputation 
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as to lend our material support to a Government the corrup- 
tion of whoae authorities is only checked by ita weakness.” 

The dangers and objections to the policy we have 
adopted never wore more ably stated; and that 
which Sir Frederick Brneo anticipated is, I think, 
not unlikely to occur. Foreign protection has been 
given, foreign intorferenco has been established; 
and it remains to be scen whether the policy of 
Mr. Bruce of 1860 was sounder or wiser than the 
policy of Sir Frederick Bruce of 1862. But I would 
refer also to another authority—that of Dr. Legge, 
a most distinguishe! authority— a min who haa 
mixed little in polities, but who knows China well, 
who has spont the greater part of his life there, 
who is one of the first Chinese scholar. of the day, 
and who pursnes his literary and missionary labours 
at Hong-Kong. never engaging in trade, but 
living on the small stipend allowed him by the 
London Missionary Soeicty; and TE must inform 
the House that Dr. I-gge has every personal reason 
to bo in favour of the preseut system, inaunnach as he 
is nearly related to Mr. Lay, the chief of the Anglo- 
Chinese inspectorato of customs and the armed force 
placed ot their dinporal. Dr. Legye says— 





“It behoves the British puliament—the British people 
to look to this new compheation of aifairs in China, tv look 
it fairly in the face. If we are to pacify the empire, we 
shall require 60,000 troops, and may then find agwn that 
we have undertaken more thau we are equal to. But I 
ask im whose interests we are to put down the rebellion ? 
Hitherto Admiral Hope had been acting im tho interest of 
the Imperial Government. Of course, if we fight its battles, it 
must pay all exponsos. The British people cannot be 
expected to sacrifice the lives of its sons, and its 
treasure, to establish tho Manchou rale, and all gratui- 
14 
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tously. Now, I protest against our putting down the 
rebellion on behalf of the Imperial Government, however 
they may pay us for it, on two grounds. The first is the 
ground of its cruelty. I have read harrowing accounts 
of the devastations of the rebels—how the country is 
blasted by their march. The accounts are no doubt true. 
But I have seen also the ways of the Imperial braves and 
kept company with them for hours together. Their march 
over the country was like the progress of locusts and 
caterpillars. Their thirst for Dlood was quenchless; their 
outrages on the young and old were indescribable. On the 
score of cruelty the case must be about even, inclining tu 
the Imperialist side, if we may judge on the principle that 
the more cowardly are the more cruel. But the question ix 
not abont the masses, hut about the officers of Government. 
And to know what will be the consequence if we put down 
the rebels on behalf of the Imperial Government, we have 
only te think of Yeh and his doings in Canton, when in 
almost twelre months he beheaded 70,000 people. 1 have 
heard Sir john Bowring, when other arguments for the Arrow 
war were exhausted, enlarge graphically on Yeh» barharities. 
If we put down the Taepings, we shall kill cur thrwands on 
the batile-field, and the Governors of provinces will hill their 
tens of thousands in the eaecution areas. We hall be 
installing a0 many Yebs. Our high officers will he the 
ministers. to so many Dutchers of human beings.” 


Such is the opinion of a man who knows China 
better almost than any other Englishman, and 
who is a perfectly unbiassed witness. Tho policy 
which has unfortunately heon adopted in China, 
therefore, is equally vpen to grave objection whether 
it succeed or fail. If it fait in restoring order, 
and in re--stablishing the present dynasty, it will 
inflict a great retain on the British name and on 
British arms. It will so infurinte tho rebels that 
hostilities will be indefinitely prolonged; the solu- 
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tion of the Chinese difficulty—which seems only 
tolie in the appearance on the stage of some native 
of the country with sufficient powers of mind to 
raise himself to a position of supreme authority 
—will be indefinitely delayad. If we succeed in 
our policy, we shall establish in the Chinese empire 
one of the most intolerable tyrannies which the 
world ever saw. Every kind of cruelty will be 
committed in our name, deeds will be done which 
will cause a blush to rise to the cheek of every 
Englishman, until at last we shall be forced to 
put an end to the very power which wo have 
vainly attempted to galvanize into a temporary 
existence. What we are doing in China has been 
done in India over and over again—the similarity 
of proceeding is very striking. In India our 
course has generally been, first, to make war 
against some native Prince; then having beaten 
him, we destroyed his army and weakened his 
authority in the eyesof his people; next we placed 
a resident at his Court, then we undertook to 
protect him from external and internal danger, 
and also to collect his revenue. Our help has 
generally been more fatal than our hostility. Thus, 
we gradually insinuated ourselves into every part 
of his Government, until he had nothing left but 
his great fortane, which he spent in riot and de- 
bauchery, and at last we often have been obliged, 
for very shame, to pnt an entire end to his power. 
‘What has happened repeatedly in India is certain to 
happen in China if we persist in our present course. 
Now what is the ostensible object of all these 
proceedings? Why to maintain our trade and 
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inarease our commercial supremacy in the China 
seas. But has it never occurred to those who have 
recommended and are carrying out this new policy 
that they are pursuing 2 course calculated seriously 
to injure that trade? Itis a remarkable fact that 
almost all the silk, anda great portion of the finest 
tea, comes from the very provinees whieh have 
for years past been in the hands of tho rebels. 
Yet what is the result? In 18!8 we imported 
from China 20,000 bales of silk an 65,000,000 Tbs. 
of tea, the total value of both being seven amilli- 
ons sterling. In 1862 the exports to this country 
from China hadrisen to 90,000 bales of silk and 
210,009,000 Ibs. of ten, the total value of both 
amounting to seventeen millions sterling, an in- 
crease of 130 per cent in seven years! As tho 
trado has enormously increased, it is idle to say 
that it will be endangered by the success of tho 
rebellion. Free access is afforded to traders in the 
districts occupied by the Tacpings, and no obstruo- 
tion is offered to the transit of commodities. On 
this point there can be no doubt, for Genoral 
Stavely, writing on tho Srd of July 1862, said— 

“Europeans continue t» visit the rebel country for 
purposes of trade, and are treated with civility; large 
quantities of silk have beon brouzbt inty Shanghai during tho 
last fortnight, aud trade seems in a thriving state.” 

But thatis not all. Many of the British mer 
chants think that our interference, by driving the 
rebels from the walled towns into the silk and 
tea districts, will create further ruin and devasta- 
tion, and consequently, they look with much alarm 
onthe new policy. They say that thero isa pro- 
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bability that the Taepings will become so infuria- 
ted by our hostility tothem that they will impede 
trade by shutting up the rivers and preventing our 
agents from buying or selling. They have never 
done so yet ; but when they see British officers em- 
barked in regular organized campaigns against them, 
when their cities are bombarded and their fortresses 
reduced, they are not unlikely to take steps for thwart~- 
ing our great commercial objects. I have had an 
0} portunity of consulting many London commercial 
houses engaged in the trade with China, and I find 
they aro almost to a man opposed to Captain Sbherard 
Osborn's expedition, and against an interference, 
calculated, as they believe, seriously to damage the 
commercial interests of England. 

There is only one other pvint of view in which 
I wish toregard the question, namely, its proba- 
ble efleet upon our relations with foreign Duwers. 
Two great European Powers have cunsidcrable in- 
terest in the far East. They are Russia and 
France. Russia has an interest in those seas which 
is increasing every day. Until quite lately the 
gteat river Amovoor formed the boundary between 
the Russian ond Chinese empires, and UCastreis 
Bay, near the mouth of the river, was the south- 
ernmost Russian settlement. In May 1558, how- 
ever, Russia concluded at Pekin a treaty of boun- 
dary, as well as of commereo with China, by 
which it was agreed that the territories situated 
betweon tho river Ousouri and the sea should be 
possessed in common between the Emperor of 
China and the Emporor of Russia. Wo all know 
what possession in common betweentwo such pow- 
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ers as Russia and China means. The new line 
of demarcation between the two Empires was ob- 
tained by taking the river Ousouri from its point 
of confluence with the Amoor, and up to its head 
waters, then drawing aline from its head waters 
to the sea. That gave to Russia a large portion 
of Manchouria, aud a coast 900 miles in extent, 
possessing numerous valuable harbours, and 1,500 
miles of inland navigation. At the most southern 
portion of this district is situated a fine harbour, 
called Victoria Bay. There the Russians have 
already begun to establish themselves, have found- 
ed a town called Novgorod, have commenced to 
build ships, and to create something like a trade. 
That place is situated within only three days’ 
steaming of Shanghai, and is close to the frontier 
of China Proper. Schemes are, I believe, under 
constant consideration at St. Petersburg for unit- 
ing the port at Victoria Bay with Europe by tele- 
graph; and itis not at all impossible that before 
long that new town on the Pacific will bo thus 
connected with Moscow and the European tele- 
graph system. The restoration of tranquillity to 
the Russian empire will, no doubt, be quickly ful- 
lowed by the execution of that project, for which 
the surveys have been made This indicates the 
great interests and objects which Russia has in 
these countries. Further more Russia has lately 
shown adecided inclination to follow our example 
in assisting the Chinese Government in the sup- 
pression of the Tacping rebellion, and Russian 
agents have lately been in communication with the 
authorities in various parts of the empire as to 
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the best means of carrying their views into opera- 
tion. 

But France likewise isina very curious posi- 
tion in relation to those regions. She has expend- 
ed large sums of money in the attempted settle- 
ments of Cochin China, and her efforts have, toa 
great extent, been a failure. Yet, if France sue- 
ceeds in restoring confidence to the inhabitants of 
those districts, a considerable trade will surely 
spring up at Saigon and on the Cambodia But 
France has other objects in view in China besides 
those of a commercial nature. At the present mo- 
ment her commercial interests in China aro very 
small—indeed, almost absolutely null. There is 
hardly aFrench mercantile house in China. But 
the French have several naval and military depots in 
China, and a large native force at Ningpo, commanded 
by French officers. The rank and file are drawn from 
the scum of the Chinese, and many of the officers 
come from that class of Europeans which have not 
raised the character of the foreigner in China. This 
force is thus described by a journalist in The China 
Overland Trade Report, March 14, 18683— 

“ The constitution of this French contingent is as 
inexplicable as it is indefenisible, and it is not doubted, nor 
can it be, that territorial aggrandisement is the motive power. 
Atthe present moment the situation of affairs in Annam has 
disabled the French from having the foree at Ningpo which 
they otherwise would have, for the maintenance of those peculiar 
pecuniary claims which they av pertinacioualy set up against 
the local authorities of that place. Consequently they have 
eatablighed this coutingent force, which, though under the 
control of the French authorities and under the command of 
officers of the French army, dves not otherwise consist of 
Frenchmen. The rank and file are recruited from the very 
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seum of Chinese society rendered desperate by oppression 
and destitution—the officers are those European outcasts which 
for years have made the foreign name so infamous on the China 
coast, and for whom Ningpo has long been the resort. The 
inducement to join this service is the absolute licence allowed 
to plunder. This may appear incredible, but what has 
eccurred in relation to this second Shou-hing expedition 
proves it.” 

It is also stated that the Anglo-Chinese contin- 
gent are deserting to the French contingent, at- 
tracted by the superior advantages of pay and 
plunder which are offered them. But tho objects 
of the French are principally ccclesiastical. For 
centuries the French Church has taken an active 
interest in the Chinese missions. At the end of 
the 17th century the Jesuit missionaries had spread 
all over the country. They established schools ; 
they educated those who aspired to the higher 
offices of state, and for some years, wnder the 
name of tutors to the Emperor, they exercised 
many of the functions of Prime Ministers. In 1726 
a great persecution arose. Numbers of the native 
Christians were killed, and whilst many of the 
Jesuits gave up their lives in the defence of their 
faith, others were glad to leave the country. But 
ever since that time there has always been a 
number of French ecclesiastics in China. The Laza- 
rists have always had establishments in the coun- 
try. The Jesuits have now returned; the exer- 
tions of Roman Catholic missionaries are increasing, 
and the French Government are actually laying 
claim to many sites in different parts, which were 
occupied by French ecclesiastics centuries ago, and 
not only laying claim but actually obtaining pos- 
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session of them. A French cathedral has risen at 
Canton, anda larger ccclesiasticul institution has 
been erected close to Pekin, It is for these objects 
that the French wished to extend their influence. 
Can we object if, with higher ainis and holier objects 
they follow our footsteps, and enrol armies and 
man flects, not for the purposes of trade and the 
advancement of commerce, but for the propaga- 
tion of the whe faith and the conversion of the 
heathen ¢ I may be asked what practical steps 
should be taken to avoid the dangers I have 
referred to? Iam fully conscious of the enormous 
difficulty of receding from such a course once 
entered on, and of turning back to the old line 
of neutrality, but it is quite possible to say, “ we 
will go no farther.” The order in Council was 
only issued for two years. Hor Majesty's Govern- 
ment might intimite to the Chinese Government 
that at the end of two yenrs their officers must 
return to their duties, and there must be an end 
to their interference and assistence. A period 
would be namsl when intervention should end, 
and when no further help would be given. I am 
convinced that the further we pursue the course in 
which we have embarked, the deeper we shall get into 
the mire, and that public opinion will ultimately 
force the Government to retrac> their steps. Our 
true pelicy is simple, straightforward, and casy 
of adoption. No interference on our part between 
the contending parties in China should be 
permitted, except so fur as it is indispensiblo 
for the defence of British property and settlement. 
If wmeasurei by this rule, our course would be 
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clear and the civil and military servants of Her 
Majesty would have no difficulty in acting on 
instructions so framed. I have now shown to 
the House, as well as my ability serves, what is 
the present state of affairs in China. A view of 
subjects so diverse and se important, compressed 
into the limit of a single speech, could be only 
a sketch and I wish that the sketch had been 
made by some abler hand. Sir, I have asked the 
attention of the House to the subject, because 
I am perfectly convinced that our present policy, 
which is as novel as it is dangerous, is one from 
which we ought to recede as soon as possible. 
The old attitude of England to the Chinese 
Government was hostility. It passed to neutrality 
and itis now gradually drifting into active inter- 
ference with every derpartment of Chinese public 
affairs. I have now done. I believe I have 
shown that the course which the Government 
are taking will, if continued, seriously imperil 
the character of the British name, injure our 
commercial interests in the Eastern seas, involve 
us in responsibilities and liabilities, the end of which 
it is impossible to foresee, and above all, will probably 
produce serious embarrassment in our relation 
with foreign Powers. These important matters 
I commend to the calm consideration of this House, 
and I own that I owait with some anxiety tho 
explanations which I hope are now about to be 
given on the part of Her Majesty’s Ministers. 


AFFAIRS OF CHINA. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS Sist Mar 1364, 


[On the 31st of May 1864, Mr. Cobden moved a resolution 
condemning the unsatisfactory relations which existed be- 
tween the British Government and the Government 
of China, It ran as follows :—‘That in the opiniun of 
this House, the policy of Non—iutervention by force of 
arms, in the internal political affairs of Foreign Countries, 
which we profess to observe in our relations with the 
states of Europe and America shoukl he observed in our 
intercourse with the Empire of China” Lord! Naas who 
had brought the question before the House, the year 
before, again commented at length on the policy of active 
Intervention to which the Government was drifting. 
An avimated debate cusued in which Messrs, Layard, Bailhe 
Cochrane, Liddell Gregson, Sir James Elphinstone, White, 
Kinglake, Col Sykes, Viscount Palmerstun and Mr, Bright 
took part. The Motion was however withdrawn in con- 
clusion, by Mr. Cobden. } 


ORD NAAS said, that the hon. Gentleman, 

the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs had 
commenced his speech by stating that ho had listen- 
ed with attention to many speeches made on 
this subject by himself ( Lord Naas) and other 
Members on that side of the House, who con- 
demned the policy of the Government with respect 
tn China, but that he had failed to find out what 
those opponents wanted. Now what was ‘ wanted’ 
had been explained over and over again. What 
was wanted was a policy of absolute neutrality 
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between the two contending parties, and the issu~ 
ing of strict orders to all our diplomatic, naval and 
military employes that they should abstain alto- 
gether from mixing themselves up with the inter- 
nal affairs of China. That had not been the policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government since about six months 
after thesignature of the Treaty of Tien-tsin; and 
if they were now returning to the policy which 
Earl Russell laid down in his despatch about that 
time, it was because they had tried o different po- 
liey and it had failed. It was truo that he and 
those who agreed with him in condemning the po- 
licy of the Government had always admitted the 
necessity of defending the treaty porte, and pro- 
tecting the enormous amount ot Lritish property 
which was to be found in the towns and cities of 
China ; but they had alwiys maintained that our 
interference with the internal allairs of the empire 
vendangerd the safery of that property and wer eal- 
culated to defeat the objets which tho Government 
professed to have at heart. Last year ho showed 
that with regard to three essential particulars the 
policy of the Goxernment had heen one essentially 
of interference, and he ventured to predict that on 
all these pointsi: would bea failure. JIewas sur- 
prised tosee how quickly his prediction had been 
fulfilled. The three institutions in China establish- 
ed by our Government were the Iuspectorship of 
Customs, the flotillaunder Captain Sherard Osborn, 
and what was calledthe Anzlo-Chineso forco under 
avery gallant gentleman Major Gordon, and what 
had been the results? Tho foreign Inspector of 
Customs had been ignominiously dismissed ; tho 
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flotilla, which went out under the command of 
Captain Sherard Osborn, had been as ignominiously 
withdrawn and disbanded ; ihe Angle-Chinese force 
was at present in a most critical state, ond its 
maintenance would bo so fruitful a soures of dan- 
ger to our relations with the Chinese Government 
that he did not believe that the Ministry would 
Yong be able to uphold it. The Under Secretary 
of State having taken credit for tue suece-s of the 
Govorrment policy in China, it was necessary that 
he should show the House what the Government 
had really done with references to these mutters. 
He would not go minutely into ths history of 
Captain Osborn’s expelition, but would refer to 
only one or two points to show wich what care- 
lessness and almost recklessness the Government 
went into that most wild and extraordinary 
scheme. Before tho expedition sailed lust yerr he 
(Lord Naas) denounced it as impolitico and can- 
gerous, and ventured to say that the Government 
had taken upon thomselves, withoit avthority from 
a Foreign Government, to deaprtch to is a large 
armed squadro:. The hea. Genthman toc Cader 

i Affairs e¢mtradicted him 
flatly upon tha: point. and sfited that te per- 
sons whe hat cume te Enghind ty osganize tho ex- 
pedition wi ainel wth fall antl com ete powers, 
and had ratified ihe stovernment upon that sub- 
ject. What were thos. powers ? Fis qound that 
Karl Ruswell very nainally -uzzested vat Mr. 
Lay should prolue> somo written antl ory ‘rom 
the Chineso Gov.xument before the con-ent of the 
Foreigu Oftice was given to his sequost, or tho 

1s 
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Orders in Council were repealed. Mr. Lay’s an- 
swer was that he had received such an authority, 
from whom P—from Mr. Hart, who was his own 
focum tenens in the Inspectorship of Customs dur- 
ing his absence from China. Mr. Lay said he 
had received a despatch from Mr. Hart urging the 
sending out of the vessels. The Chinese Foreign 
Board had no doubt told Mr. Wart that if he 
could send them any vessels they should be glad 
to receive them; but there was no written autho- 
rity from the Chinese Government stating on what 
conditions this force was tobe raised, or what treat- 
ment it was to receive when it arrived in 
China. Sir Frederick Bruce himself said that 
although the fleet left England in the winter, it 
was not until the arrival of Mr. Lay in China in the 
following spring that the Chinese Government 
had any intimation of the position of affairs, of the 
cost ofthe vessels, or of the nature of the under~ 
taking entered into by Mr. Lay. Thereforo if 
our Government was nut iu ignorance as to the in~ 
tentions of that of China, the Chinese Government 
was in total ignoiance as to the cost. the intentions, 
and the objects of this expedition ; and yet the Under 
Secretary of State assured the House that the Go- 
vernment knew all about it and were in perfect 
accord with the Chinese Guvernment and with Mr. 
Lay, who had come to this contry armed with 
full powers to negotiate If that was uot keeping 
the House in the dark he did not know what 
it was. Parliament adjourned, the flect  eniled, 
and came to an ignominious end. There was 
a still moze serious matter connected with there 
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negotiations, to which ho must call attention, 
because it showed how very suspicious was the 
nature of the whole affair. Mr. Lay and Captain 
Osborn made aun agreoment between themselves 
in this country which came to this, that Captain 
Osborn was to have the entire control of the 
vessels, and that he undertook to act upon all orders 
of the Emperor conveyed to him through Mr. Lay, 
but that Mr. Lay was not to give any orders unless 
he approved them himself. So that Captain Osborn 
was to be entirely under the control of Mr. Lay, 
and was to receive his orders from no one else, 
although nominally in the service of the Emperor 
of China. There was, however, a sort of agree- 
ment between Chinese Government and Mr. Hart, 
and it had been stated that Mr. Lay must have 
been conversant with an agreement that Captain 
Osborn should be associated with a Chinese officer 
of high rank, who should control all matters 
relative to the fleet. He did not know whether 
or no the Government was cognizant of this 
fact. When this arrangement was found out, it 
was not surprising that indignant opinions should 
havo been expressed on the subject. It was clear 
that Her Majesty’s Government were entirely 
imposed upon by the representations made to them. 
So little indeed did they think of the impor- 
tance of this expedition, that they sent out no 
instructions to the Ambassador at China when the 
expedition sailed, from which Sir Frederick Bruce 
inferred that Earl Russell could have no intention 
of being o party to the engagement. It was 
entirely owing to this neglect on the part of the 
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Government and the carelessness with which the 
expedition was sent forth, that British officers 
and the British name had been subject to such an 
indignity asthe contemptuous dismissal of Captain 
Osborn. It was impossible, in his opinion, to con- 
tinue these Anglo-chinese expeditions to which he 
took exception last year. The great difficulty in 
China was, that the central outhority was weak 
and the local authority strong and he agreed 
with tho hon. Gentleman the Member for Roch- 
dale (Mr. Cobden ) that the evils that afflicted the 
Chinese Empire were not likely to be remedied by 
these proceedings, and that no act of ours ought 
to increase them. These contingents had done 
more to weaken the central authority and strength- 
en the corrupt local Government of the Mandarina 
than anything else could have done in China. Tho 
Blouse would be surprised to hear that Major 
Gordon and his officers were not in the servico of 
the Emperor of China at all. They were under 
the orders of the Futai of Shanghai, an almost in- 
dependent Prince, who habitually set at naught 
the orders he received from Pckin. Let him implore 
the House to consider the disgrace that was 
brought upon British names ond British arms by 
any man wearing Iler Majesty’s uniform boing 
in command of such a force. Ho would remind 
the House that on act of the grossest treachery 
had been committed, contrary to the wish, but 
under the very nose of the officer commanding the 
force, An agreement for tho capitulation of a 
town was made between the Chiefs and Major Gordon, 
‘but as soon as the Imperial General got them in 
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his power he cut off their heads. In another 
disgraceful case seven Chinamen were tortured in 
the very camp 4nd station occupied by Her Majesty’s 
forces. He alluded to these occurrences to show 
that it was imporsible to continue this species of 
assistance to the Chinese without being mixed up 
in these abominable acts. Take the case of Colonel 
Burgevino, who succeeled to the command of the 
Foreign contingent after the death of Colonel Ward. 
He wes dismissed by the Chineso Government, in 
opposilion to the opinion of Sir Frederick Bruce, 
who thought it safer that the force ~hould be under 
the command of a foreigner than under the command 
of an Englishman. Lle deserted to the Taepings 
where he shot his second in command. He then 
left the Tacpings and returned to the Imperial 
territory. Major Gordon thought it of great im- 
portance to get this man back into the Imperial 
service. What proposal did he make to Major 
Gordon ?—that as they were both tired of serving 
the Tuepings and the Imperialists, it would be 
botter fur them to set up for themselves, and create 
an army and an altogether independent Power 
in China. He then made o piratical attempt on 
a steamer af Shanghai, and was at last sent out of 
the country by tho American Consul. The truth 
was, that these Eastern waters were so infested by 
mon of Burgevine’s stamp, that it was impossible 
to officor tho Chineso forces without having recourse 
to their assistance. It was perfectly impossible 
that any courso of action at all creditable to this 
country, orin accordance with the general feeling, 
could be carried on with such tools as were to bo 
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found at our disposal in China. No wonder, there- 
fore, that the Chinese Futai should have said that 
actions such as those of Burgevine and his comrades 
were altogether without the pale of civilization. 
It was deeply to be regretted that any countryman 
of ours should be mixed up in the unfortunate 
events that had occurred. He wished to say nothing 
disrespectful of the English gentlemen who wero 
engaged in those affuirs. He believed many of 
them were gallant men, and wished to serve their 
country ; but ho feared that daily contact with 
the people they had to do with, and with the seenes 
which they had to witness, would. in the end, blint 
the finest sensibility. Hf[e greatly feared im the 
ease of Major Geridon that, a+ a Chinese commander, 
he hed witnessed and participated in acts which 
the young engincer officer in the Crimea ten years 
ago would have recoiled from with horrer. No 
doubt the temptation was very great, and very 
large sums were offercd for the services of such 
men. By the Llue-book upon the table it would 
be seen that Mr. Lay himself made upwards of 
£10,000 in the last sear. Those temptations ought 
not to be held out to Lritish odicers. and he implored 
the Government to prevent Driti- subjects from 
yielding to them whenever ucy could. 

But toturn to enother subject. Ie was some- 
what surprised at the repeated stu.cments made by 
the Under Seeretury (Mr. Layard), that the opinion 
of the men of most iniluence and authority on 
China was in favour of the policy of tho Govern 
ment. The hov. Gentleman had endeaycured on 
various occasions to show “that tho policy of Lor 
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Majesty’s Government had been approved by [the 
merchants in the East, by missionaries, by naval 
and military authoritie:, by Sir Friderick Bruce, 
and Mr. Burlinghamic, and he hoped it would be 
approved by tho Ifouse.” Now, he (Lord Naas) 
thought he could show that every cue of the au- 
thorities quoted by the hon. Gentleman had, indivi- 
dually and collectively, expressed his disapproval 
of that policy. With regard to tle missionaries, 
taking as an instance Dr. Legge, who had spent 
the greater portion of his life in China, who was 
a ripo Chinese scholar, and whose persoral predi- 
Yections would incline him to a favourable view, 
ho had condemned policy of the Government two 
or threo different dimes. Sir Fredoriex Bruce had 
pronounced an emphatic eondemnrtion of that 
policy ; ho showed bow impossible it was that tho 
Hotilla conld succeed, and was delighted at having 
got rid of it, and his opinion of the contingent was 
equally unfavourable. He said— 


“Lam of opinion thit unlea the forse be properls consti- 
tuted and relieved from the nec € obeying the orders 
of the Incal nuns, it will do no amt permanent good, 
and that the officer who emumands it will speedily find 
himaelf in a position neither compatible wit his 1 vofessional 
reputation nur with what is due to the chameter of a British 
officer. ” 











He could not but express his astonishment that 
the hon. Gonileman should to-night have repeated 
tho statement which he had made on a previous 
occasion as to the views of tho merchanis in China 
with regard to our policy. The memorandom of 
the Cuamber of Commerce of Hong Kong had been 
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already read to the Honse. But the hon. Gentle- 
man said that was not the opinion of Shanghai 
merchants. But any-body thot knew anything 
about China was aware that the Hong Kong mer- 
chants were intimately connected with Shanghai, 
and he had himself received a personal assurance 
on the subject from a gentleman who had large 
trading transactions with Shanghai. [Mr. Layarn: 
What I said with regard to the unanimous testi- 
mony of merchants and missionaries was with 
reference to the Taepings] That was not what the 
hon. Gentleman had stated, because he had his 
words there, and they were to the effect that the 
policy of the Government in China had been ap- 
proved of by the merchants in China. And besides, 
they must take the rebellion as it stood, and when 
the hon. Gentleman spoke of the policy of Her 
Mojesty’s Government in China they could not 
pick out this or that particular part of it. Tlowever, he 
(Lord Naas) distinctly affirmed that even the 
policy of the Government with regard to the Taep- 
ings, had been disapproved by all the authorities 
he had quoted. The hon. Gentleman had read a 
portion of a despatch from Mr. Burlinghame, the 
American Minister, os if he and the other repre- 
sentatives of the Foreign Powers approved of the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government. He ( Lord 
Naas ) had taken the trouble to discover that deap- 
atch, and he found that instead of being favourable 
it was perhaps the strongest thing that had ever 
been written against the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government in Chinn. Mr. Burlinghame stated 
that he gathered together the representatives of the 
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Foreign Powers in Pekin in order to come to some 
joint undorstanding, the principal object being to 
alter the policy which had been carried on by Her 
Majesty’s Government, and to return to the policy 
of total and absolute neutrality. And first he quot- 
ed the opinion of Sir Frederick Bruce to the effect 
that he did not wish that any English officer should 
lead troops against the Taepings ; he would much 
prefer that the Chinese should take men from the 
smaller States of Europe, and relieve England from 
being considered the bully of the East, Mr. Bur- 
linghame said that he was for a change of policy, 
declaring that the course of policy which had been 
pursued was wiong. This was in the very despatch 
of which the hon. Gentleman quoted a portion 
the other day t» prove that Mr. Burlinghame and 
Sie Frelerick Brace approved the poliey of the 
Government; and Mr. Burlinghame went on to 
congratulate his Government that he had been 
ablo to persuale Sir Frederick Beuce to write a 
despatch strongly disapproving the policy of Her 
Majesty's Government, and recommending an instant 
change. It was clear that Mc. Burlinghame ex- 
pected that Sir Frederick Brace’s despateh would 
be published in England, and he heped that they 
would som have an opportunity of seving it, for 
it would show beyond question that Sir Frederick 
Bruce disapproved of the policy of Her Majesty's 
Government in China. It appeared also that Mr. 
Burlinghame wrote to his Government to the effect 
that if he had known the constitution and nature 
of captain Osborn’s force, he would have objected 
to its employment, unless commanded by 3 mixture 
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of officers, and not placed entirely at the disposal 
of an English captain. No one could read these 
despatches without being of opinion that they 
were opposed to the sense in which they were quoted 
by the hon. Gentleman the other eveing. It was 
notorious that Sir John Hope did not approve Captain 
Osborn’s expedition; and no doubt Captain Osborn 
would have as strongly condemned, had his opinion 
been asked, Major Gordon’s contingent. He 
thought that he had now disposed of the various 
authorities which the hon. Gentleman had quoted 
for his policy, and shown that they, one and all, 
concurred in a strong condemnation of it. Any hon, 
Member reading the blue-books—and particularly 
the last blue-book—must be struck with the absence 
of any explanation on the part of the Government 
as to the various important questions which arose. 
It might be that European diplomacy had, within 
the last six months, overtaxed the powers of the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, but certainly 
he had found but little time to devote to the aflairs 
of China. He could not help thinking, however, 
that American and Asiatic affairs were as worthy 
of attention as were the struggles which were being 
carried on in Europe. It was true that we had 
always supposed ourselves to be a first-rate European 
Power, though events of the last six months might 
perbaps have changed that opinion. But in Europe 
we divided with other nations the supremacy of 
the Western world. In Asia the case was different. 
In Asia, England was all powerful, and its influence 
was paramount. England was in possession of 
an empire in India, by the side of which every other 
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Asiatic Power was entirely dwarfed, and out of 
this state of things arose the relations of this country 
with China. When it was remembered that China 
contained 350,000,000 of inhabitants, those relations 
did certainly seem to him sufficiently important 
to justify the devotion to them of a large portion 
of interest and attention on the part of any one 
presiding over the Foreign Office. When it was 
recollected that during the last twenty years much 
of English blood and treasure had been spent in 
China with little honour, it behoved those who 
conducted the Foreign affairs of this country to 
be, at all events, careful that nothing was done 
in China without their special and direct authority. 
But he had carefully read the last biue-books, and 
he did not tind in them any indication of any 
policy whatever ou the part of Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment. The affairs of China were left to take 
their course, and the conscyuence was, this country 
was drifted into difficulties and dangers in con- 
nection with that part of the world; nd it was 
owing to good fortune, rather than to any other 
cause, that we had not found ourselves in a most 
serious scrape. This circumstance assumed im- 
portance when it was considered how necessary it 
was that, in dealing with a people se peculiar as 
the Chinese, the English should consistently en- 
deavour to sot them a good example. 
were most jealous of Foreign interference, and, 
until lately, they excluded all foreigners from China. 
Such being the case, it behoved us to be especially 
careful to show them that we had no political object 
in view but the promotion of our commerce ; that 
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‘wo were not moved by any desire of aggrandise- 
ment ; that our only desire was that they should 
faithfully observe the treaty they had entered into 
with us, and to show them how national honour also 
demanded the fulfilment of national | obligation. 
He feared, however, that what had occurred since 
the Treaty Ticn-tsin had impressed the Chinese 
with ao totally differnt opinion, and had tended 
not to remove, but to increase old jealousies. The 
belief was deeply-rooted in the mind of Orientals 
thet Europeans never undertook an enterprise 
without having a selfish end in view, and he regret- 
ted that our conduct had tended to strengthen 
them in such an impression. When they saw an 
English man at the head of their Customs; when 
they saw an army commanded by British officers 
—~an army which had proved so successful that the 
Chinese had denominated them as the“ ever victo- 
rious ” troops, and when they saw a strong ficet 
coming into their waters under the command of 
a forcigner, he did not wonder that they thought 
they saw the footsteps of a Power which had upset 
so many Eastern monarchies. They saw the danger, 
and they took the alarm, and as soon as Captain 
Sherard Osborn appeared they made up their 
minds that they preferred their cxisting state 
to the prevalence of foreign dominion. There 
were three great Powers besides England which 
had a direct and very considerable intercourse 
with China—France, America, and Russia The 
interest the Americans took in the affairs of China 
might be learned from the despatches of Mr. Bur- 
Yinghatae, the American Minister ot Pekin. France 
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had a great object in view in China. Her great object 
was not connected with trade or commerce, but was 
strictly ecclesiastical, but not on that account the lesa 
important. The French people, and especially the 
French clergy, took a deep interest in this matter. 
There was now a French force organized at Ningpo, 
with the direct view of watching over French 
interests. The Jesuit missionaries were labouring 
diligently in China, and had been forward to render 
their services elevating the education of the officials of 
that country. But Russia had far greater interest. 
She had lately aquired a large seaboard in China, 
extending over nearly a thousand miles, and by means 
of telegraphic establishments, St. Petersburg was 
alreardy within fourteen days’ communication of Pekin, 
and probably before long this would be reduced to 
three or four days. Besides this it was the inten- 
tion of Russia to form a large maritime and military 
station, and we might probably see before long a 
new Sebastopol springing up, furnished with all 
the defences which science could supply, and which 
would form a standing menace to our interest in the 
Pacific. 1f we persisted in lending our officers to 
the Chinese, why might not other nations do the 
same; and thus they might have a French contin- 
gent, a Russian contingent, and perhapsan American 
contingent. He hoped the Under Secretary would 
have aunounced the discontinuance of the employment 
of British subjects under the Chinese Govern- 
ment. Extra-territorial jurisdiction was no doubt 
o evil, but in China if was a necessary one. He 
believed it would be impossible to hand over 
British subjects to be treated according to Chinese 
16 
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Jaw, though such an end might be kept in view. 
A large population had been drawn to the concess- 
ions, and at Shanghai there were about half a 
million of people living upon the British concession, 
and in some cases they had taken the opportunity 
of drawing off numbers of the inhabitants; but these 
foreign concessions required the utmost atiention, 
or they might find that they would become fruitful 
sources of doubt and disputation hereafter. He 
was glad that the hon. Member for Rochdale 
had intimated that probably he should not take 
the sense of the House upon this question. The 
time for Resolutions had gone by. Some of the 
matters to which objection had been taken were 
now at an end. He found that the fleet which 
had been fitted out under the direct control of the 
Admiralty, and with the consent of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, was wholly at an end, and he 
was glad to hear that the Order in council had been 
revoked, and was not to be issued again. He 
should like to know how the revocation of that 
Order would affect the officers engaged in the Anglo- 
Chinese expedition. The policy of Her Majesty's 
Government had entirely failed in China. He 
had ssid last year, that their success or their failure 
would prove the subject of equal apprehension. 
They had witnessed the ignominious withdrawal 
of Captain Osborn's fleet, and they were apprehen- 
sive of the misfortunes that had probably overtaken 
Major Gordon, and he thought it would be inexcusable 
obstinacy to persevere in the same course, by which 
they would be further involving themselves in results 
which must lead to dieappointment and disaster. 


FENIANISM AND IRELAND. 
HOUSE OF CUMMONS 8r# Fssavanr 1866, 


{In Her Majesty’s Address to the House of Commons de- 
livered on the 6th February 1866, the Fenian conspiracy 
which had then recently sprung up in Ireland was 
characterixed a3 “averse alike to authority, Property and 
Religion and condeiaued alike Ly all who are interested 
in their Maintenance without the distinction of creed 
or class” My, Maguire attributed the discontent and 
dissatiafaction among the Irish people to smis-govern- 
ment and defective land tenure which called for urgent 
improvement. Lord Naas upposcd Mr. Maguire’s views, 
This Fenian question afterwards much occupied the atten- 
tion of Parliament and eventually led to the Diaestab- 
lishment of the State Church in Ireland. J 


ORD NAAS: No one, I am sure, will find 
fault with the tone and temper of the hon. 
Gentleman who has just addressed the House (Mr. 
Maguire); and if I differ from some of the con- 
clusions at which he has arrived, I trust he will 
give me credit for taking as deep an interest as 
he does in the welfare of our common country. 
I wish, upon this occasion, to confine my observations 
and they shall not be many—to one point, and 
to one point only. I wish to impress upon the 
House my firm opinion that those questions which 
have been referred to by the hon. Member for Tralee, 
and by many of the speakers this evening, as the 
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foundation of the Fenian movement, are not the 
real causes of that unfortunate state of things 
which now prevails in Ireland. A new and dis- 
astrous state of things has arisen. I listened to 
the debate with considerable interest; and on see- 
ing the Amendment proposed by the hon. Member 
for Tralee, I thought that he might introduce into 
the debate something which would go to show 
thet the action of the Legislature and misgovern- 
ment on the part of this country had been the 
cause of this state of affairs. But I will appeal to 
to every Member who has carefully attended to 
the discussion whether that position which was 
at first broadly laid down by the hon. Gentleman 
was maintained in argument. I believe that the 
eauses of the Fenian movement, whatever they may 
be, do not lie here, but lie principally in a country 
over which we have no control. My belief is that 
this conspiracy did not originate in Ireland, and 
is not maintained by any causes that exist in 
Ireland. I believe it was created and is maintained 
by influences that arose in a foreign country, 
and is supported by money which does not come 
from the people of Ireland, and by men who are not 
subjects of Her Majesty. I have no hesitation in 
saying that the Fenian organization has been de- 
vised and carried on in America, and by men who 
have not the interests of Ireland at heart, but who 
are, Lam sorry to say, citizens of thet great Re- 
publio which contains within its dominions some 
ofthe bitterest enemies of England) What are the 
Irish grievances mentioned to-night? Are they 
new? The hon. Member for Tralee referred to 
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subjects which, on many former occasions, were 
pressed upon the notice of this House. The con- 
dition of the Irish Chureh has been put forward 
asacause of the Fenian movement; but how can 
it be imagined that the position or existence of 
the Church in Ireland has any interest for men 
who denounce all religions, and who have issued 
the most scurrilous and virulent attacks on the 
ministers of the very faith which they themselvos 
pretend to professP Or can it be imagined that 
the laws which regulate the tenure of property in 
Ireland have any influence on the leaders of a 
movement, whose leaders emphatically declare that 
their object is not to obtain compensation for te- 
nants, or to improve the condition of the occupiers 
of the soil, but to sweep away the present owners 
of landed property and to distribute the spoil 
among the fortunate soldiers of the Irish republic ? 
[‘ Oh!” } Ample evidence has been adduced that 
this isthe object of the chiefs of the conspiracy— 
I hold ample proofs in my hand—but tnat evi- 
dence has been so often referred to by the learned 
gentlemen who represonted the Crown upon the 
recent trials, that Ineed not take up the time of 
the House by referring to it. It has been laid down 
over and over again by these men that their ob- 
ject is not to alter or re-construct the law of land- 
lord and tenant in Ereland, but to distribute the 
land, not among those who now occupied it, but 
among those who joined their conspiracy. It may 
be true—and I own that I, for one, participate in 
those views—that there are matters connected with 
the administration of the Exeoutive in Ireland 
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which might be improved, as they in some degree 
prevent Irish interests from receiving their due 
weight in the Councils of the United Kingdom. I 
have long held the opinion that Ireland would be 
benefited if the Chief Minister for that country al- 
ways had aseat in the Cabinet, and was alwaya 
either in that or the other House of Parliament, to 
dsfend and explain the acts of the Executive. But 
can it be thonght fora moment that a change like 
that ocoupied the minds of these men, or that the 
interests of the Queen’s Government was considered 
by those who aimed at sweeping her authority from 
the face of the land in order to ostablish on ite 
ruins a pocialistic Republic? I believe that ques- 
tions, so often discussed and sometimes decided by 
this House, have nothing whatever todo with Fe- 
nianiam in Ireland. The questions of tenants’ com- 
pensation and tenant-right, which have been re- 
ferred to, have been debated here, and in the most 
deliberate manner, for the last twenty years. 
Every successive Government has attempted to 
deal with it, but without success; because every 
atetesman who has given his attention to the sub- 
ject found it impossible to reconcile the pretensions 
of those who professed to represent the intercsts of the 
tenant with the rights of property and the legitimate 
interests of the landlord. That is the reason why the 
question has remained unsettled ; and I believe it will 
Jong remain s0, at least in the sense so often enunciated 
in that House. But if,as the hon. Gentleman has 
stated, that question really lios at the rout of the 
evils of Ireland, and is therefore the cause of the 
Fenian moyement, how comes it that that move- 
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ment has gained so little ground among the agri- 
cultural population of Ireland ? There is not one 
considerable farmer in the country who has been 
proved to be connected with it. The Fenian move- 
ment is supported principally by the inhabitants of 
towns, who have never cultivated a rood of ground 
in their lives. I therefore repudiate the statement 
of the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Maguire ) 
that the tenant question is at the root of the Fe- 
nian movement. I believe that no honest or im- 
partial man who has studied Ireland, no foreigner 
who might be called upon to express an impartial 
opinion, if he examined the course of Parliamentary 
Government adopted during the last forty years, 
would be able to discover proof of any indifference 
to Irish interests, or any disregard of the wants 
of the Irish people. From my own experience— 
and I have sat in that House now for some consider- 
able time—I must say I have never known an 
Irish question to be brought forward—as has been 
the case that night—with great ability, great earn- 
estness, and great courage—without its receiving 
fuir and ample discussion. Argument has been 
met by argument; and if those who agitated these 
subjects have not succoeded in persuading tho 
House to adopt their viows, it was not because thero 
has beon any unwillingness to consider them. On 
the contrary, the Ifouse had always felt Irish ques- 
tions to be a groat difficulty, and has always ap- 
proached thom with an earnest desire to settle them. 
Tiad not the representatives of Ireland themselves 
a voice here? True they are only 105 compared 
with 500 English and Bootch Members; but is 
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that the right way to look at the balance of the repre- 
sentation in this House? we know how equally 
parties are divided, and how often a few votes 
determined the fate of a Government. We have 
seen many crises in which Irish questions were 
made ofthe greatest possible jmportance, and how 
the votes of a small portion -of the Irish repre- 
sentatives could control the action of the Cabinet. 
‘We cannot, therefore, draw the conclusion that 
measures for the good of Ireland will not be passed 
in this House because the Irish Members are pow- 
erless by reason of their minority. I admit that 
there is much in the past government of Ireland 
to regret. I believe that for centuries she was the 
worst governed country in Europe. But, at the 
same time, I bclieve that England has now for 
many years been doing everything in her power 
to atone for past errors and correot past mistakes. 
When people talk of English laws standing in the 
way of Irish progress, I want to know whether 
there is anything in the naturo of Ireland 60 to- 
tally differont from the nature of England that 
the same laws should be so poisonous and des- 
tructive in the one country and so salutary ond 
beneficial in the other? The same laws affecting 
the tenure of landed property exist in Ireland as 
in England, and we have seon under those laws 
greater amount of agricultural prosperity devel- 
oped than had been witnessed in any other coun- 
try. Wehave seen the same laws affecting trade 
and manufactnres in Ireland as in England, and 
why is not the same effect visible in the former 
asin the latter? I may briefly recall what had 
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been done by Parliament for Ireland during the 
last forty years. Within that period, those of the 
people who professed the Roman Catholic religion 
have beon admitted to o full participation in all 
the civil rights enjoyed by the rest of their fellow 
subjecta. The other important measures which have 
followed evinced a desire on the part of Parliament 
to extend every benefit in its power to that coun~ 
try. A system of education has been established 
which gives gratuitous instruction to upwards of 
200,000 children; andthe annual grants amount 
tono less than £250,000. Other sums are yearly 
voted for the education of the Roman Catholic 
priesthood, and that establishment has been placed 
on such a footing that its endowment is now made 
a permanent law of the country. A poor Law has 
been enacted under which the property of the 
country last year was called upon to pay £750,000, 
administering relief to 300,000 persons. Again, 
in the years of famine, when a disaster great- 
er, perhaps, than ever came on any country be- 
fell Ireland, was not money given frecly, and 
with a lavish hand, to sustain life out of the Im- 
perial exchequer ? and although through mal-ad- 
ministration there was considerable waste of these 
funds, yet at least no indisposition to minister gen- 
erously to the sore necessity of Ireland can be fair- 
ly charged againet this Houte. Indeed, it ia, I 
believe, impossible for any man to get up and prove 
that any proposal shown by sound argument to be 
for the real good of Ireland has been rejected in 
this Assembly. And, therefore, I cannot refrain 
from taking this opportunity to protest against and 
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repudiate the doctrine that bad laws or misgovern- 
ment have produced this treasonable movement. 
Justice, I maintain, is fairly administered in Ire- 
land, as even these recent trials themselves suffice 
toshow. The representation of that country, also 
ison as fair a basis as that of the rest of the Uni- 
ted Kingdom. I appeal to the Roman Catholic 
Members of this House whether there is any leg- 
islative body in any first-class European State in 
which greater freedom of debate is enjoyed ? Ought 
we not, then, to be careful not to give the least 
sanction or support to this conspiracy by declaring 
that it has any excuse or origin in the action of 
Parliament P I will not weary the House by at- 
tempting to demonstrate the absurdity and futility 
of the objects of the Fenian conspiracy; but I 
may remind them that there exists in Ireland a 
large party, comprising men of all religious de- 
nominations, whose loyalty and determination to 
maintain the authorty of the Quoen are second to 
those of no class in the United Kingdom. I do 
not exaggerate the character of these classes when 
Isay that they include every man of property and 
intelligenee in the country, and all the ministers 
ofevery creed. NordoI believe it possible to find 
outside of those classes one man who really, cons- 
cientiously, and openly has given his adhesion or 
sympathy to Fenianism, whose opinion is worth 
having or whose character is in any way entitled 
to weight with his countrymen. Therefore, though 
this Fenian conspiracy may be inconvenient and 
most disastrous even fora considerable time to the 
interests of Iroland, it is manifestly utterly futile 
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and absurd. I by no means under-rate the mis- 
chief which such movements as Fenianism are cal- 
culated to effect. I recollect well that when I first 
entered the House of Commons, in 1847, a some- 
what similar state of things existed in Ireland, and 
that some Members of the House actually did not 
hesitate openly to profess their sympathy with the 
seditious proceedings which were then taking place. 
There is, however, a considerable difference, J am 
happy to say, between those proceedings and the 
present, although the spirit which prompted both 
is no doubt the same. I cannot help expressing 
my regret that, at the expiration of eighteen years 
similar misfortunes have again fallen upon us, and 
that while progress and civilization are going on 
around us, a portion of Ter Majesty’s dominion 
should be the theatre of a movement which if suc- 
cessful even fora moment, would have the effect 
of throwiug Ireland back at least fifty years. From 
the doctrine that bad government or legislation is 
the cause of that movement I must express my 
entire dissent. Indeed, my opinion is that those 
who have taken upon themselves to propagate that 
view have incurred a grave responsibility, inas- 
much as thereby they give a colour to this move- 
ment, while they are totally unable to substantiate 
the correctness of their assertions, I hope we shall 
hear uo more of such doctrines, and I also trust 
~-nay, I am perfectly sure—the House will not. 
because of recent occurrences in Ireland, feel in- 
disposed to deal with Lrish questions in the same 
spirit of impartiality and fairness which it has 
for many years shown on these occasions. The 
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various schemes for the benefit of that country 
which have this evening been suggested are legi- 
timate subjects for the consideration of Parliament ; 
if good in themselves, they will, I have no doubt, 
be ultimately carried, while, if bed, they will, as it 
is desirable they should, be rejected. 


ESTABLISHED CHURCH, IRELAND. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS 77m Mar 1867. 


On the 7th May 1867, Sir John Gray moved “That this 
House will, on Wednesday the 29th day of this instant 
May, resolve itself into 2 Committee to consider tho 
Temporalities and Privileges of the Established Church 
in Ireland.” The abuses of the Established Church were 
strongly commented upon. Mr. Gladstone took this oppor- 
tunity in condemning the church of the minority main- 
tained in Ireland at the expense of the majority—a cir- 
ecumstance to which he attributed the disaffecticn which 
widely prevailed im Ireland. In conclusion the Honse 
divided. Ayes 183. Noes 195. Majority against the Motion 
12. The Bill for the Disestablishment of the Irish Church 
was afterwards carried in Parliament after great opposition 
by the Gladatones Ministry. ] 


ORD NAAS : I might have been well content 

to rest the matter on what has been eaid 

by my right hon. and learned Freind the Member 
for the Dublin University (the Attorney General 
for Ireland ), for I think the reasons he gave for his 
opposition to the Motion of the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Kilkenny ( Sir John Gray ) are con- 
clusive and satisfactory. The Motion, as I under- 
atand it, is not one to reform or get rid of anomalies 
in the Irish Church, but is directly intended to 
disendow that Establishment altogethor. There can 
be no misunderstanding on the subject; the re- 
markable speech' delivered to-night by the right 

Ww 
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hon. Gentleman the Member for South Lancashire 
has entirely confirmed me in that opinion, for his 
speech pointed to the absolute and complete disen- 
dowinent of the Irish Church, and if it did not 
point to that object, it pointed at nothing at all. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that the position 
of the Irish Church was indefensible, and ought 
not to continue, because it was the Church of the 
minority; and therefore we must dismiss from our 
consideration to-night any of those anomalies and 
inequalities which may be found in the Church 
of Ireland, and devote our attention to the question 
whether she ought or ought not to continue to 
exist, If the arguments that have been used 
against the Irish Church by hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site are right that Church ought no longer to re- 
main ; but if our view of the question is right, the 
Irish Church ought to live, as it has for centuries, 
as a National Establishment. The issue is plain. 
While listening to the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Lancashire it 
struck me that his arguments tended very much, 
if not altogether, to the principle that all Estab- 
lishments should rest on the principle that a 
National Church must be the Church of the ma. 
jority ; and I defy him, with all his talent and all 
his power of argument, to maintain that principle, 
and at the same time support the Establishments 
of this country and Scotland. The more this ques- 
tion is looked into the more we shall find that 
hon. Gentlemen who take that line of argument 
must declare hostility to all religious endowments. 
1 do not wish to weary the House by going back 
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to matters of history in connection with the 
Church of Ireland, but I will take its position 
as we now find it. I must, however, remind 
the House that the Irish Church is an Establish- 
ment that has survived changes of dynasties, and 
the effects of rovolutions. Solemn contracts with 
regard to her safety are spread over every page 
of our history. Her existence has been guaran- 
teed and sanctioned by Stuart Kings and Willia- 
mite Generals, and made the subject of treaty 
and Parliamentary contract. The right of the 
Irish Church to possess her property is based upon 
@ foundation that is the same as that of any estate- 
in the kingdom. I do not wish to go back to 
history ; but I would remind you of agreements and 
compacts by which in our own time that property 
has been secured. The maintenance of the L[rish 
Church was made part of the great settlement 
which took place at the Union between the two 
countries. It was an implied contract in the time of 
Emancipation. When in 1829 the claims of he 
Catholic subjects of this realm were fully recognised, 
all those authorized to speak in their behalf ex- 
pressed their desire to enter in to the most solemn 
contract with regard to the maintenance of the 
Church ; when the Temporalities ? Act waa passed 
Parliament again sanctioned the contract, and 
expressed in a broad and distinct way its opinions 
that its existance should be maintained. There- 
fore, whether you look at the question of the pro- 
perty of the Church of Ireland as a matter either of 
ancient prescription or modern Parliamentary con~ 
tract, I maintain that the posdession of property 
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by that Church rests upon a basis which has been 
more repeatedly sanctioned by the Legislature than 
any other property in the country. If this be so, 
let me ask you can this property be touched or 
taken away by any other process than that of 
confiscation? I state boldly that it cannot. I admit 
the right and power of Parliament to deal with 
say property in the country. That cannot be 
denied. Parliament is all powerful. But, at the 
same time, that right does not prevent an Act 
of Parliament from being an act of confiscation. That 
is a rude remedy. The confiscation of property 
has always been the favourite resource of the despot 
and revolutionist, and there is no country in the 
world that has suffered more in this respect than 
Ireland. It is therefore with some surprise that 
X see so many Irishmen in favour of what is as 
gross an act of confiscation as ever was perpetrated 
under Cromwell or William. Under what cireum- 
stances is this confiscation to take place ? I apprehend 
nobody will deny that the revenues of the Church 
of Ireland are as charge upon the land, and not 
a tax, I confess I listened with astonishment to 
the right bon. Gentleman the Member for South 
Lancashire when he described the property of the 
Irish Church as payments made out of the public 
purse. How one of the greatest financiers of this 
country should have described a charge upon 
land which has been in the possession of the Church 
for many centuries as a payment out of the public 
funds IT am at a loss to understand. I believe 
there never was so gross a mis-statement of the 
real facts of the case than is involved in such an 
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assertion, In no sense or degree do I believe it 
to be a payment out of the public purse. Tho 
Church property is not a tax but a reserved rent. 
I shall quote an authority upon the point which 
Ido not think hon. Gentlemen opposite will dare 
to impeach. The words are those of Sir George 
Lewis, one of the closest reasoners who ever sat 
in this House. He spoke thus of the exact 
position of this property, and the terms in which 
it should be described— 

“The tithe grievance is commonly stated to be that Roman 


Catholics are compelled to contribute, by the payment of 
tithes, to the support of a Church from the creed of which 


they differ. But. 
(and this was before the passing of the Church 
Temporalities Act. } 
in fact, although they may pay tithes, they contribute 
nothing, inasmuch as it is in Ireland tithe is in the nature 
not of a tax but of a reserved rent, which never belonged 
either to the landlord or the tenaut.” 


This high authority, at all events, shows 
that to characterize the property of the Irish 
Church as being a payment taken from the public 
purse is as far removed from tho real truth of 
the case as anything that could be imagined. But 
let us suppose that the proposition brought forward 
to-night should be sanctioned, whom, allow me 
to ask, ought we in the first instance to consult ? 
Recollect what the real nature of this property 
is. Ifit is desired to alienate this property, surely 
we ought inthe first instance to consult those 
persons who pay it. But we find that these persons 
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are certainly not averse to its present disposition 
and do not desire its confiscation. You therefore 
propose to alienate this property altogether, in 
defiance and in opposition to the wishes of the 
great majority-of the very persons who pay it. I 
think that the position of this property has been 
erroneously described in more quarters than one. 
The whole of the argaments connected with the 
subject rests, I think, upon this basis—whatis the 
nature of this property, and what are the sources 
from which it is derived ? I read, the other day, a 
very able letter written by a right rev. Prelate 
with whom Iam acquainted, and for whom I en- 
tertain great respect—Dr. Moriarty. Roman Ca- 
tholic Bishop of Kerry, and I was astonished to 
find in a letter which discusses the subject with 
great force and ability, and at the same time with 
temper—a letter containing strong views, but 
which are not stated offensively—in that letter I 
was astonished to find so acute an arguer as 
the right rev. Prelate make use of the old ond 
oft-refuted statement that the Irish Churoh was 
the forced maintenance of the religion of the mino- 
rity by the vast majority of the people. That right 
rev. Prelate states that the Roman Catholics as 
a body contribute to the support of the Protestant 

and the Protestant Church. Now, I main- 
tain that that statement is entirely incapable of 
proof. I admit that in Ireland Roman Catholic 
oooupiers are by far the largest majority of the 
occupiers of land and that Roman Catholics cons- 
titute the numerical majority of the people; but 
do the Boman Catholic occupiers of land or the 
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Roman Catholic people of Ireland pay for the mp- 
port of the Established Church P I want to have 
that question answered. Any man who stands up 
in this House and tries to prove that they do, will 
entirely fail. Would the Roman Catholic occupier 
have his land a penny cheaper if the Established 
Church were swept away to-morrow ? I answer, 
No. In old times the Roman Catholic occupiers 
‘were obliged to pay ® certain tax for certain pur- 
poses in connection with the Established Church, 
but Church cess has long been swept away, minis- 
ters’ money is abolished, and it cannot be said 
that the people of Ireland are called upon to support 
the Established Church. The property of the Church 
is a charge on the land, and nine-tenths of the land 
belongs to Protestants. Wo have heard a great 
deal to to-night about the question of religious 
ascendancy. Now I have never, either in this House 
or elsewhere, stated that I considered religious 
ascendancy was a thing that was good. I believe 
that no such thing practically exists in Ireland ; 
and I was astonished to hear the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for South Lancashire say that 
in Ireland there was an ascendancy of one class 
over the other. He has dilated in eloquent terms 
upon the terrible evils of this supposed ascendancy ; 
but if these really exist, how came it about that 
he and hie party never sought to remedy such 
gigantic grievances P The party opposite eat upon 
the Benches we now occupy with little intermission 
for tho last thirty years, and Ihave always observed. 
that when the question of the Irish Church was 
brought forward they were the first to say that the 
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time for considering the proposition was inopportune. 
It therefore ill becomes them to come forward now, 
the first moment they are in opposition, and de- 
clare that such a grievance as that of religious as- 
cendancy exists along with its concomitant evils ; 
seeing that for years they sat here, not only without 
making any protest or taking any steps to have 
those evils redressed, but they almost invariably 
openly opposed or indirectly thwarted Motions 
brought forward on the subject. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Lancashire com- 
plimented the hon. Member for Kilkenny upon 
the Motion he has brought forward. He said to 
that hon. Gentleman that the change he proposes 
was most wise and beneficent, and that he hoped 
the hon. Gentleman would live to see his suggestions 
carried out. But how, let me ask, were the in- 
teutions of the hon. Member for Kilkenny regarded 
by most distinguished Colleague of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Lancashire in 
the year 1865? What did that Colleague, sitting 
in the same Cabinet, and equally responsible for 
the action of the Government, then say? He 
said— 

“We have the Irish Protestant Church established an an 
existing institution in Ireland. It is not of recent creation ; 
it rests upon the prescription of ceuturies. The firm belief 


of the Government in that it could not be subverted without 
revolution, with all the horrors that attend revolution.’"— 


(8 Hansard clxxviii, 490. ) 
That was the opinion of the right hon. Gentle- 

man the Member for Morpeth (Sir Goorge Grey ), 

who, a Secretary of State, sitting at that time on 
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the same Bench as the right hon. Member for South 
Lancashire, declared that the change which the 
right hon. Member for South Lancashire cousiders 
wise, desirable, and beneficial, was a change that 
could not be carried out without bringing all 
the horrors of revolution in its train. What can 
be said of a party who changes its opinions so 
soon, and which now repudiates the principles 
which they adopted two years ago P But there 
is another point worthy of observation. Hon. 
Members opposite made up their minds to disen- 
dow the Irish Church, and to confiscate her pro- 
perty; but they have been unable to determine 
to what purpose they will apply the funds s0 
obtained. Some say they ought to be taken for 
national purposes; but it is hard to see what these 
purposes are. Others have gone the length of 
saying that the revenues of the Irish Church ought 
to be devoted to what are called national purposes, 
that is to say to the poor, to lunstic asylums, 
and to prisons, or to lighthouses; but this notion 
has not received much support. Others, again, 
think that the money might be applied to the 
purposes of education. Considering the difficulties 
raised in the way of deciding disputed points raised 
on the question of education, the House would 
certainly find extreme difficulty in deciding in 
what manner the revenues of a despoiled Church 
shall be dispensed for the purposes of education. 
Another proposal has been made, that the property 
should be capitalised and divided among all the 
sects. That proposition has been put forward 
ine very able manner by Mr. de Vere. All I 
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ean say is, that with regard to this mode of dis- 
tribution I believe there would be difficulties 
very nearly as great as would take place in the 
distribution for educational purposes. And you 
will find among Roman Catholics the widest diff- 
erences of opinion as to the way in which the 
funds ought to be applied. Stipendsto Roman 
Catholic clergy have been entirely repudiated 
by the Roman Catholic Church ; and the difficul- 
ties that would arise among the Roman Catholics 
themselves as regards the distribution of their own 
share would be as great as with regard to a dis-~ 
tribution for educational purposes. That being 
the case, it appears to me that the position of 
the Irish Church is this—a great number of 
persons want to pull the Church down—to over- 
throw it altogether; but that they have found 
it impossible to make up their mind as to the parti- 
tion of the spoil. I beg leave altogether to disclaim 
anything like a wish that the Roman Catholic 
clergy, or the clergy of any other Church, should 
remain in an impoverished state, and anything 
that could be suggested for improving their status 
would receive from me the best consideration. I 
should be very glad to see the clergy of the Roman 
Catholic Church in the enjoyment of incomes larger 
than they enjoy at present. But I do not admit 
that the poverty, the want of sufficient means in 
one Church, is any reason why you should impove- 
rich the other. If pulling down the Irish Church 
would not enrich the clergy of the Roman Catholic 
Church or of the Presbyterian Church, why pull 
it down? The rector of the perish may have 
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£200 a year, with a large family ; and the Roman 
Catholic priest might have only £100 a year; 
but how would it improve the position of the priest, 
if the Protestant clergyman were deprived of his 
£200 a year? I have listened with considerable 
astonishment to many of the remarks which have 
been made to-night by hon. Gentlemen opposite 
professing the Roman Catholic religion, or speaking 
in the interest of the Roman Catholic hierarchy. I 
cannot understand how any Roman Catholic, looking 
pack to the history and action of his Church, can 
declare himself an enthusiastic admirer of the vo- 
luntary system. The whole history of that Church, 
from the earliest ages, is the history of endow- 
ments. Itis achurch of gorgeous rite and costly 
ceremonial. She has, I admit, often worked in pover- 
ty and obscurity, but her normal state is one of riches 
and of splendour, and endowment is the very life- 
blood of her existence. And when I see what 
has taken place in Italy, and read the denunciations 
of the leaders of the Roman Catholic Church 
with regard to the seizure of endowments, I can- 
not understand how hon. Gentlemen oan profess 
to represent Roman Catholic opinion, and recom~- 
mend these changes upon the voluntary principle. 
"That course appears to me, looking to the position 
of their own Church in Ireiand, to be a most 
dangerous one; and this is a view of the case 
which I would specially commend to the conside- 
ration of the Roman Catholics themselves. The 
Roman Catholic Church in Ireland is acquiring 
a vast amount of property. I do not look on that 
circumstance with any fear or jealousy; but, at 
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the same time, I would remind hon. Gentlemen 
that in advocating this confiecation of the Irish 
Church property, they are advocating # course 
which may by-and-bye be adopted against them- 
selves, I have seen with admiration the great 
sacrifices which have been made by the Roman 
Catholic population or Ireland within the last 
few years in building churches for providing means 
for the support and maintenance of those churches, 
and for religious purposes generally. I believe 
that no people have made greater sacrifices in 
order to provide for the proper observance of re- 
ligious ordinances; but I do maintain that os 
this goes on, as the Roman Catholic Church 
in Ireland becomes richer, as inevitably it 
will become—those who now advocate confis- 
cation are using an argment that may be 
used against themselves at no distant period— 
and that, as has been the case in Italy, their 
accumulated property may ere long excite the 
eupidity and tho jealousy of many an influential 
party in the State. I believe that instead of pro- 
moting peace and unity in Ireland, this proposal 
is likely to create much dissension ; and I believe 
that there is nothing more likely to produce ill- 
will and ill-feeling in Ireland than a struggle 
commenced agsinst the existence of the Estab- 
lished Church. That opinion does not originate 
with me. If hon. Members will turn to the speeches 
of Lord John Russell they will find that more 
than once that statesman has declared that any 
attempt to alienate the revenues of the Eetab- 
lished Church in Ireland will be hrilad =. a 
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signal of dissension, and will be the commence- 
ment of a long struggle of which no man can 
possibly foresee the end. It is for these reasons 
that I oppose the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Kilkenny, believing, moreover, that the exis- 
tence ofthe Church in Ireland does not constitute 
any practical grievance. Imake that statement 
deliberately, as the result of daily and constant 
communication with all classes of the Irish people. 
I have lived among the people as long as any 
Gentleman opposite. I have conversed with 
all classes and creeds in the country. I have spent 
hours discussing the question with persons pro- 
fessing the Roman Catholic religion, and I never 
heard one of them say that he looked on the oxis- 
tence of the Established Church as a practical 
grievance. I put my own knowledge of the coun- 
try against that of the hon. Gentleman opposite, and 
I deny that the Irish Church is regarded in 
Ireland as a symbol of oppression or as a prac- 
tical wrong. 


18 


. STATE OF IRELAND. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS 10rH Manca 1868. 


[On the 10ru March 1868, Mr, Maguire brought in his 
Motion for constitutional changes in the Jaws and institutions 
of Ireland which was in a very disturbed condition 
and which according to him inspired any thoughtful 
man with feelinga of anxiety, foreboding and alarm,—in 
fact the country presented the aspect of a country on 
the eve of a great struggla The discussions which 
assumed gigantic proprotions eventually led to the dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church, although the Disraeli 
Ministry strove its utmost to oppose the introducticn 
of any improvement in the Land Tenure and the Ec- 
clesiastical Establishment of Ireland.} 


A hae EARL OF MAYO: Mr. Speaker—The 

hon. Gentleman who has just spoken, and the 
hon. Gentleman who introduced this most interesting 
and important debate, havo given at great length, 
and with great clenrness, their views as to the 
present state of Ireland. It now becomes my 
duty to state to the House, not, perhaps, in lan- 
guage so impassioned as that of the hon. Member 
for Cork (Mr. Maguire), but os accurately as 
possible, my views with regard to the state of 
Ireland. I will not exaggerate or conceal, but 
will endeavour to make a plain, unvarnished state- 
ment, which I hope will commend itself to the 
attention of the House. I also propose to notice 
some of the points which are put forward as grievan- 
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ces by those who are supposed to represent the 
portion of the Irish people dissatisfied with the 
present state of things. I do not deny—in fact, 
T do not know that anybody has attempted to deny 
—that a great amount of dissatisfaction—I might 
almost say of disloyalty and dislike to England 
and to English rule, exists. But I think it 
important for the House to ascertain, as far as 
possible, what the precise nature of this feeling is, 
what the classes are which it affects, and how far it 
influences the general state of the country. I think 
it will not be denied at the outset that the active 
orgapization of that great Brotherhood, which 
has exercised for the last three years so marked an 
influence upon the feelings of a portion of the 
Irish people in this country and in America, has 
its source in another country ; and when I am told 
that British legislation, Britiish rule, and British 
laws are responsible in a great mensure for the 
existence of that hostile feeling among the Irish 
citizens of America towards this country, we must 
recollect that there are to be found in other 
parts of the world large numbers of my fellow- 
countrymen who are not disloyal. In Australia, 
though their numbers are not reckoned by millions, 
but by thousands and hundreds of thousands, the 
Irish who have settled there do not exhibit towards 
Great Britain any of those hostile feelings which 
unhappily are found in America. Nay, more ; 
there are many remarkable instances of men who, 
when at home, were unhappily distinguished by 
proceedings hostile in their character to the Crown 
and Government of England; ond who, having 
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settled in Australia, and taken an active part in 
public affairs there, declared on returning to this 
country that they no longer held the same opinions 
with regard to British rule which they did when 
they emigrated. The samo thing may be said 
with regard to Canada. ‘Though Canada is in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the great seat 
of the Fenian organization in the United States, 
and though we find that Fenianism has a certain 
limited influence over Irishmen settled in Canada, 
yet, as a body we see the Irish in Canada loyal 
to the British Crown. Mr. D’Aroy Magee a man 
who never speaks without attracting attention, and who 
influences large masses of his countrymen in Canada, 
was an active Nationalist in 1848, but is at this moment 
one of the most eloquent advocates of British institu- 
tion that can be found on the face of the globe. 
Having said so much as to the feeling of 
Irishmen settled in our colonies, and lamenting, 
as I do, the existence of a very different feeling 
among the large portion of the Irish citizens of 
the United States, it becomes important to con- 
sider how far such # feeling is shared by those of 
our fellow-subjects who still remain in their own 
country. As far as Ireland is concerned, at present 
the feeling of disaffection ond disloyalty is, I 
believe, confined to a lower class than it ever was 
before. If you take the history of 1798, you 
will find that many of the persons who were then 
engaged in fomenting rebellion and civil war were 
men of high character, of good family and of 
great honesty, whose standing and intelligence gave 
them s right to influence the viows and conduct of 
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their fellow-countrymen. The men of that day 
embarked in a wild, reckless, and unjustifiable 
attempt ; but no one can refuse to give many of 
them credit for higher motives, or contend that 
they were not men of intelligence and integrity. 
Then if you come to 1848—fifty years later—ano- 
ther attempt being made to stir up rebellion in 
the country ; then, again, there were men of posi- 
tion and intellect engaged as chiefs of that move- 
ment. ‘Though the leaders of 1848 were inferior— 
vastly inferior—to those who headed the rebellion 
fifty years before, you must recollect that in 1848 
such men as Meagher, Mitchell, Duffy, Davis, and 
O’ Brien were implicated in it, and their character 
or genius shed a sickly lustre over the most Quixo- 
tic enterprize of modern days. But in this Fenian 
conspiracy—which in America, I admit, has assumed 
gigantic proportions—you find that the feelings 
of the bulk of the persons engaged in it are 
swayed by the speeches and writings of leaders cf 
a very different character from that of the men 
to whom I have been referring. The Fenian or- 
ganization has been in existence for four or five 
years, and yet I doubt if any one can point out 
an intellectual leader who has distinguished himself 
by tho gift of eloquence, or by any other display 
of intellect. The movement has not produced a 
single man of mark. It has been directed by 
men without position and without experience ot 
any kind, except that gained in the suborlinate 
ranks in the American army. That is the case 
with the members of the Brotherhood in Amerioa. 
Tf you look to Ireland, you find the same thing. 
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The whole of the Protestant and the Roman Ca- 
tholic gentry, though they may differ in religion 
and in polities, are to a man thoroughly well affected. 
towards British rule. The large landholders are 
on the same side, and so are the men who are deeply 
engaged in trade. Not a merchant of any impor-~ 
tance or influence has ever expressed the slightest, 
sympathy with the Fenian movement. With a very 
few exceptions, the same may be said of the cdu- 
cated classes generally. Very few, indeed, of thein 
have employed their talents in advancing Fenjan- 
ism. I know there are certain conductors of a 
portion of the Irish press who may be said to re 
present the feelings of the Fenians; but they are 
very inferior to the writers who supported former 
movements of a rebellious nature. When you descend 
in the social scale and come to the small occupiers 
of land, you find a considerable number of that 
class who may be said tu sympathize to a certain 
degree with the movement. though they have 
taken no active part in it. Descending still lower, 
to the uneducated agricultural labourers, to what 
in Ireland are called the “ farmer's boys,” to thu 
mechanics and workmen, tho shop assistants and 
small clerks in towns, you find this organization 
widely spread. I am sorry to say that in some 
of the cities in the South of Ireland you find 
the mass of the people of thet class deeply tainted 
with Fenianism, and perfectly ready to eympathize 
and cooperate with it to any extent. But they are 
withont leaders, money, or arms, That being the 
ease, I think the House will agree with me, look- 
ing broadly at the matter, that there does not 
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exist any material in Ireland itself for maintaining 
in active operation this Fenian movement. The 
real strength of the organzation lies at the other 
side of the Atlantic. And, though contemplating 
an impossibility, I believe that, could the com- 
munication between this kingdom and America 
be out off for a short time, Fenianism would ra- 
pidly disappear and become extinct for ever. 

Sir, I think it my duty now to submit to the 
House two or three statements on which the excuse 
for or vindication of this movement is commonly 
based, and to endeavourto show how fallacious and 
utterly groundless those statements are. I know 
that the statements to which y allude are not 
often put forward in this House. Even those 
hon. Members who entertain the strongest views 
on Irish questions do not state the case as it i~ 
stated very freqnently out of doors—iu Ireland, 
iu America, and also on the Continent of Europe. 
But one of those statements has been strongly 
put forward to night. It is that the people of 
Ireland as a nation are oppressed, are down-trodden, 
are governed, as in other countries, nations are 
governed by a foreign Power ; in short, that the 
Trish peoplo are ruled for English objects and 
without regard to Irish feelings or interest. There 
ig w second statement which has been put forward 
in this House, and I can not but regard it as one of the 
most dangerous that could be made use vf os calcu 
Jated to induce the Irish people two favour the Fenian 
mouvement. It is stated that in years gone by—in 
those times which may be described as the dark days 
of Treland—the ancient possessors of the svil were 
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dispossessed by frequent confiscations and that it 
is the duty of this House, and of the other Branch 
of the Lagislature, to take steps to restore to the 
Irish people that land of which, at different times 
they were unjustly deprived. I cannot conceive 
anything more calculated to lead to discontent in 
Ireland than that statement. There is another 
assertion, the most important of all—one which, 
to the fullest extent, has been adopted by the hon. 
Member for cork and the hon. Member for Cashel—- 
that, cwing to the Government and the laws of 
this country, the industry of Ireland has been checked, 
and its material progress retarded. 

Those three statements I propose to deal with 
one after the other. First, then, it is alleged that 
Ireland is governed by English Power and by 
English rule for English interests and with 
English objects; that she is ruled as if she 
was under the sway of a foreign Power. Some 
writers have goneso far as to call her the Poland 
of the West. Well, if Ireland is so treated, if she 
is subjected to so much tyranny, I must say it is 
most unfortunate that in this case the tyrants are 
the Irish themselves. To examine the matte 
it is necessary to see how the Government of Ire- 
land is at present constituted. Who are the’ person» 
that form the Executive Government? They are 
fivein number: his Excellency the Lord Jiouten- 
ant, the Chief Secretary, the Lord Chancellor, the 
Attorney General, and the Under Secretary. Who 
is the Lord Lieutenant ? A nobleman of ancient 
descent, intimately connected with Ireland, who 
possesses a large property there, and who, for 
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many years, has been actively engaged in discharg- 
ing with success the duties of his station as an 
Trish landowner. Sir, I should be very sorry to 
take up the time of the House by speaking of the 
Chief Secretary. That individual has never aspired 
toany other character than that ofan Irish coun- 
try gentleman, who has devoted the best years of 
his life to what he believes to be the service of 
his country in Parliament. He belongs to a house 
which for many centuries has shared the fortunes 
of the Irish people; and, if I may allude to so 
completely unimportant a circumstance, he has in 
his veins considerably less Anglo-Saxon blood than 
many of the gentlemen who are flourishing about 
New York in greon uniforms. Tho Ird Chan- 
eellor of Ircland isa man who, for forty yeats, 
held a high position in his profession, and who, 
at the time of his appointment, was admitted on 
all hands to be the first alvocate at the Irish bar. 
He is an Irishman, intimately acquainted with 
the feelings of his countrymen, and closely con- 
nected by family ties and property with his na- 
tive land. The same may be said of my right 
hon. and learned Friend the Attorney General. 
His entire lifo has been spent in Ireland. Of the 
Under Secretary, Sir Thomas Larcom, I may say 
that for many years hehas exercised a great and, 
I believe, a most beneficial influence in Ireland. 
I know of no man possessing a more thorough 
knowledge of Ireland and her history, of Irieh 
affairs, andthe feelings of the Irish people. Sinos 
1824, when asa young officer of Engineers he laid 
the base of the first triangle of the great Ord- 
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nanoe Survey, he has been actively employed in that 
country. Look at the Judicial Bench. The Equi- 
ty Judges are all Irishmen, and the same may be 
said of the Common Law Judges—twelve in num- 
ber—nine of whom profess the religion of the ma- 
jority of the people. The local magistrates are 
Irish toa man, and they are assisted by seventy- 
two paid magistrates, who are also, with three 
or four exceptions, natives of Ireland. So much, 
therefore, for the Executive Government and the 
judicial staff. By whom are the laws of the coun- 
try and the orders of the Government enforced P 
By a constabulary wholly Irish, taken from the 
lower ranks of the people In this force, too, is 
to be found almost thesame proportion as regards 
religious belief as exists among the people of the 
country, and they have always done their duty 
with a loyalty and fidelity which have scarcely 
ever boon equalled and never surpassed. Add to 
this the fact that the country enjoys a Parlia- 
mentary representation which, until now, haa been 
based upon a franchise much lower than the En- 
glish franchise. Again, in every town in Ireland 
you find a municipality elected on a very wide 
franchise; and these municipalities administer, 
without the smaliest Government control, their 
local affairs under the provisions of various Acts 
of Parliament. The primary education of the poor 
is intrusted almost entirely to teachers nominated 
by the patrons of the schools; four out of every 
six of these patrons are the Roman Catholic Cler- 
gy, so that no onecan say that there isan unna- 
tional element in the system of education prevail- 
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ing in that kingdom. The Poor Law system is 
administered, to a great extent, by guardians, who 
are nominated through a very wide franchise by 
the ratepayer. I mention all these facts with a 
view of showing how fallacious, how absurd, and 
hew baseless is the statement which is constantly 
put forward that Ireland is governed by English 
rule, in accordance with English system, and ina 
manner repugnant to the feelings of the Native. 
Sir, Iam almost ashamed to mention these things 
to the House, for there are very few hon. Mem- 
ers who are not perfectly well aware of all the 
facts of the case; but, asthe statements to which 
Ihave referred are s0 constantly ond broadly put 
forward by the people on the other side of the At- 
lantic, and as they are believed too great extent, 
not noly on the Continent, but also by a consi- 
derable portion of the people of this country, I 
have thought it right to give a summary of these 
facts. 

But there is tho second statement which is 
made the foundation of an immense amount of 
declamation and eloquence. It is that the land at 
onetime belonged tothe people of Ireland; that 
they were dispossessed of it; and that the re- 
collection of that circumstance still rankles in the 
breasts of the occupiers of the soil, and of the 
clagses who are immediately subservient to them. 
Now, there never was an assortion made more de- 
yoid of truth. It is very well known what be- 
came of the possessors of the lend after the va- 
tious confiscations. In the first invasion—that is, 
the Norman Conquest—there was no dispossession, 
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partly because vast tracts of country were lying 
waste, and partly because that invasion was un- 
dertaken for the purpose of dominion and rule, and 
not for the acquisition of land. Confiscation, it is 
true, took place at subsequent periods; and if it 
would not occupy too much of the time of the 
House, I could trace the fate of almost every 
Irish family of importance who were dispossessed 
of their landed property. During the wars of 
the Roses in this couniry great dispossessions 
took place, many old houses went down, and the 
bearers of their ancient names remained for the 
most part in the country, the consequence being 
that their descendants are still to be found in a 
humbler rank of life than that which their ances- 
tors occupied. But in our case the circumstances 
were totally different, for the proud and fiery Celt, 
unable to brook subjection in his own land, emi- 
grated as soon as possible. They wandered away 
immediately after these various troubles, and 
placed their swords and their brains at the dis- 
posal of foreign powers. For years after each con- 
fiscation, every Earopean camp and Court was full 
of Irish emigrants. This is sufficient to show how 
absurd and baseless is the assertion that the Irish 
land at one time belonged to the Irish people, 
and that among the peasantry of Ireland aro to 
be found the descendants and the rightful inheri- 
tors of the chieftains and nobles who were dis- 
possessed by the various confiscations which so 
ernelly afflicted the country. 

But the most important point for the House 
to consider is, whether there is any thing in the 
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present state of Ireland which shows that there 
isa progressive falling offin weelth, in prosperity, 
and in improvement. Now it has been broadly 
put forward to-night that there is nothing to 
show that any- real and sound progress is being 
made in Ireland. I think, however, that I can 
prove most conclusively to the House that very 
considerable progress has been made. And, Sir, 
TI do not intend to go back to old times. I pro- 
pose togo back merely to the beginning of what 
Txnay term the present generation—that is to say, 
about thirtyfive years ago; and I have a right to 
do so, because since then the whole policy of this 
country towards Ireland has been altered. I shall 
endeavour to show the House how the new policy 
has been carried out, and what have been its 
effects. In the first place, I must beg the House 
to reflect for a moment what Ireland has gone 
through during the period to which I am refer- 
ring. We have been subjected to three great poli- 
tical agitations, to a most terrible famine, and to 
an enormous emigration. If, then, I can show that, 
notwithstanding all these adverse circumstances, im- 
provement has been steadily going on, it will be 
pretty evident that this House, and the institu- 
tions of the United Kingdom, cannot be very 
much to blame forthe present state of Ireland. 
First ofall, Iwill take the state of our staple 
industries. In a country like Ireland, which is 
dependent so much upon agriculture, and where 
the seasons have a decided effect upon the na- 
tional prosperity, there must necessarily be a great 
many “upe and downs,” so that I will not take 
19 
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any small number of years to illustrate my argu- 
ment, but will spread my facts over the period 
which has elapsed since 1830. In the first ins- 
tance, I will take the number of arable acres, in- 
eluding in that term not merely land over which 
the plough goes, but all land which in usefully 
employed for the general purposes of agriculture. 
Well, in 1841 there were 13,461,301 cultivated 
acres in Ireland, while in 1861 the number had 
increased to 15,400,000. But it has been said that 
the effect of the changes which have taken place 
during the last few years in Ireland has been to 
convert almost all the land into pasture. No 
doubt many changes and vicissitudes have occur- 
red, but still the main fact remains that iu 1849, 
5,543,748 acres of land were being cultivated un- 
der the plough whereas in 1860 the number of 
acres so cultivated had increased to 5,970,189. 
Since then, owing to three or four bad seasons 
there has been a decrease, and last year there 
were only 5,529,568 cultivated acres, being very 
little less than in 1849. But, if we turn to the 
value of stock, which is the real test of the wealth 
of a country like Ireland, which is so peculiarly 
adapted to the rearing and production of cattle, 
you will find a most remarkable improvement. I 
will take the years 1841 and 1866. I wish the 
House to understand that these numbers have been 
ascertained with the greatest possible care. I give 
them on the authority of Mr. Thom, the author 
of the valuable almanack that bears his name, and 
who himeelf verifies every statement made in his 
Work. In 1841 the value of the live stock was 
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estimated at £21,000,000 and in 1866 at £50,500,- 
000. I venture to say that in no agricultural coun- 
try in Europe, considering the vicissitudes of that 
period, will you find so extraordinary an increase. 
‘ Again, take the live stock per square mile; the 
same authority gives the value as £649 in 1841; 
£858 in 1851, and £1,028 in 1861—figures which 
show a steady increase. Qne of the principal pro- 
ducts of the South of Ireland is butter, which re- 
presents the wealth of the agricultural population, 
and particularly of the smatil holders of land. I 
have had accurate inquiries made respecting the 
butter trade of Cork, and have arrived at results 
‘which have been confirmed by reports from other 
markets. In 1831, Cork Market received 244,000 
firkins ; in 1841, 219,000 firkins ; in 1851, 306,000 
firkins; and in 1867, 470,000 firkins. Quan- 
tity represents only half the story, but the rise 
in price indicates a remarkable increase in wealth. 
In 1851 the highest price of butter at Cork was 
90s.; in 1861, it was 118¢.; in 1867, it was 127¢. 
So much for agriculture. I know that Gentlemen 
who make cloquent speeches do not like facts, 
They do not trouble the House with statistics, 
because they say that the decrease of prosperity 
is patent to all, and figures can be made to prove 
anything. I believe that the more you inquire 
into the facts by which the state of Ireland during 
the last thirty years can be tested, the more you 
will be convinced of the truth of the position 
I have taken. A remarkable illustration of the 
increase of wealth among the agricultural classes 
ia the steady rise in the value of land in almost 
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all the countries of Ireland during the last fifty 
or sixty years. Take the country of Cork. In 
1779 “Arthur Young estimated the rental of this 
country at £256,010. According to the public 
valuation, with 15 per cent, the rental was in 
1848, £1,284,140 ; and in 1867, it was £1,351,208. 
Rental in 1779, £256,010; in 1810, £808,698 ; 
in 1848, £1,284,140; in 1867, £1,351,208. I 
have ascertained from the very best authorities 
that pretty nearly the same increase of rent has 
taken place in all the other couuties of Ireland 
that increase has not been sudden, but steady 
and gradual, and I believe it is due both to the 
increased quantity of land which has been brought 
under cultivation, and to the general improvement 
of the system of agriculture. 

It has often been said that the prosperity of 
an agricultural country depends upon its roads. 
Since 1826, the most extraordinary improvement 
has taken place in the roads of Ireland. Any one 
who has travelled in that country must know that 
Treland is as well provided with roads as any 
other country. Sir Richard Griffith has written 
mea letter stating some general facts on this head. 
In 1822, with the exception of some coast roads, 
the county roads were almost impassable. The 
county surveyors were first appointed in 1836, and 
a gradual improvement was then made. When he 

“entered the profession the west portion of the coun- 
ty of Cork, the whole of Kerry, and the west of 
Limerick, were almost entirely devoid of good 
roads. He describes how, not altogether from lo- 
cal resources, but by the aid of Parliamentary Votes, 
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good lines of communication were ‘aiade : 3 and this 
increase of accommodation bad the most immediate 
effect in stimulating intercourse and trade. 

‘With regard to railways, Ireland has participated in 
the general improvement which has taken place 
in our communications. In 1840, only thirteen 
miles of railway were constructed; at the end of 
1866 there were 1,900 miles, which had cost 
£26,000,000. That the Irish people have begun 
to embark their capital in these undertakings is 
shown by @ curious piece of information respecting 
the Great Southern and Western Railway. In 
1847, of £1,743,000 of stock, £1,119,000 was held 
in Great Britain, and £6,00,000 in Ireland ; but, 
in 1862, of £5,0,00,000 of stock, £1,100,000 was 
held in Great Britain, and £3,882,000 in Ireland. 
An enormous sum has been advanced to Ireland, 
year by yoar, by the Legislature for publio works 
and improvements, Since 1834, the Exchequer has 
been charged for public works in Ireland with 
£18,000,000, of which £11,402,651 was to be rew 
paid, and £,500,000 remain to be re-paid. The 
grants made in the famine are not included 
in this estimate, and the whole of this 

sum has been spent in useful and reproductive 
works. 

The general condition of the people is, how- 
ever, the point on which most stress is laid. It, 
iseaid that, though farmers, landowners, and tra- 
ders may be improving their position, that of the 
poor is getting worse and worse. The following des- 
cription of the Irish labouring classes was given by 
Bishop Doyle, in 1825:— 
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“The evidence already given to Parliament shows that 
the “average wages of a labouring man in Ireland—and the 
great mass of the poor are labourers—is worth scarcely 3d, 
a day. 3d. a day for such as obtain employment ; whilst, 
in a family where one or two persons are employed, there 
many be four, perhaps six, others, dependent on these two for 
their support.” 


If the decline of the population is said to be 
asign of decay, let us go back to the time when 
population wasat its highest. In 1836, the Royal 
Commissioners for inquiring into the Condition of 
the Poor in Ireland reported— 


“That they could not estimate the number of persons in 
Ireland out of work and in distress during thirty weeke of 
the year at less than 585,0U0, nor the persons dependent at 
Jess than 1,800,000-—making 2,385,000.” 


Mr. Murland states, in an address delivered 
last November, that it is remarkable that this num- 
ber is just about equal to the reduction which has 
taken place in the population; so that, if only 
about 5,500,000 of the population could find em- 
ployment in 1836, there was no reason to expect 
that we should now, with the same population, 
find the land going out of cultivation for want of 
hands to till the ground. The condition of the 
labouring classes immediately before the famine 
is noticed by Sir Robert Kane in his industrial 
resources of Ireland 1844. He says— 


“That human labour can be obtaincd im thw country on 
lower terma than in any other in Europe, is tov well known 
to require example. It is thus that 8d. or 10d, per day is 
found to be the usual rate of wages at a distance from large 
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towns, and that, even on such terms, thousands of men remain 
unemployed during the greater portion of the year.” 


What is the rate of wagesnow? Judge Long- 
field, in his Address on Social Economy, gives the 
following account of the rate of wages, as ascer- 
tained from the evidence before the Land Ocmup- 
ation Commissioners in 1844, and the improve- 
ment up to 1861. Referring tothe year 1844, he 
states that— 


“Tn Munster and Leinster, the rate of agricultural wages 
varied from 7d. to 10d. a day, and im Connaught, from 5d. to 
8d., and that, even at these low rate-, constant employment 
could not be obtained. It also appears to have been the 
general custom for the labourer to rent his cabin and plot 
of ground from the farmer ; and that these bargains some- 
times insured the labourer a supply of food, and were a 
source of profit to him, but that more frequently they were 
asource of litigation and oppressiun ; ant that, on the whole, 
it might he said, that iv no part of the civilized world was 
the condition of any industrial class so wretched as that of 
the Irish labourer. There is still much room for improve- 
ment ; but I shall refer to the best authentic dicuments that 
1 could procure to shuw what change haa taken place, and 
is still going on, in the condition of the labourer. In the 
year 1856, the Emigration Commissioners applied to the Poor 
Law Commissioners for information on the state of the 
labouring popniation, as bearing upou the continuance of 
emigration, fron Ireland. The Poor Law Inspectors in the 
different countries gave Retins of the rate of wages in their 
respective districts, I refer tothe Repert of the Poor Law 
Commissioners for the yeat 1836.” 


Asan illustration of the riso in wages, Judge 
Longfield thon quotes Mr. Hortley's statement 
that in Cork, Kerry, and Limerick the average 
rate of wages for agricultural labourers was 7s. 
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6d. aweek; and he quotes Mr. Horsley as stat- 
ing that “continuous employment is now easily 
obtained by all skilled able-bodied agricultural la- 
bourers. ’? Judge Longfield also adds that the rate 
of wages increased in twelve years (from 1844 to 
1856 ) from 25 to 80 per cent—the greatest in- 
crease having taken place in those districts in 
which the greatest wretchedness had previously 
prevailed. From additional inquiries, he arrives 
at the conclusion that, from 1856 tothe end of 
1860, the wages of agricultural labour in most 
parts of Ireland had obtained a further advance 
of 10 per cent. I have ascertained, by special in- 
quiry in a few districts, what has been the 
increase of wages, comparing 1866 with previous years. 
T find that, in 1841. in the county of Kildare, the 
‘wages were from 4s. to 5s. a weak; they are 
now 83, In Armagh, the wages in 1841, were 6s. ; 
they are now 9s. At Castlereagh, in the county 
of Roscommon, the wages were, in 1841, 4%. a 
week ; they are now 8s. In Killarney, county of 
Kerry, they were 58. and are now 7s. Ido not 
Mean tosay that even the rate of wages for the 
agricultural labourer is by any means what it 
ought to be; but I believe a gradual inorense is 
going on that has tended much to the improvement 
of the country, and any one who now travels 
through Ireland after some years’ absence must see this 
in the appearauce of the poople. Moreover, this 
increase of wages has taken place without any 
proportionate or material increase in the price of 
food ; for wheat has not risen in value, and oats 
end potatoes, though somewhat enhanced, have 
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never of late years stood at an exorbitant price. 
So much for the rate of wages. Now take ano- 
ther, and perhaps a better test of the general 
improvement in the condition of the people—I 
mean the consumption of spirits and beer. I 
will take two facts—one giving the consumption 
of spirits and beer; the other the amount of deposits 
in joint-stock banks; the one showing expenditure, 
the other savings. It is impossible to ascertain 
the exact consumption of beer in Ireland; but 
the export is so nearly balanced by the import 
that the figures may be taken very mnch on that 
footing. It appears, then, that in 1863, 1,150,356 
barrels of beer were consumed in Ireland, and 
31,500,000 barrels in 1867. 

‘With regard to spirits, the consumption of which 
has always been considered a fair test of the pros- 
perity of Ireland, there has been a remarkable 
increase of consumption, notwithstanding the very 
high duty which spirits now pay Looking back 
to the Returns, we find that wherever there has 
been a bad harvest the consumption decreases, while 
after a good harvest there has been a proportionate 
increase ; so that, toa great extent, the production 
of spirits is a true indication of the consuming 
power of the people. The amount can bo very 
accurately ascertained; for the high rate of duty 
prohibits its removal from bond till required for 
consumption. The permit system also enable officers 
to trace the removal of spirits to other parts of 
the Kingdom. The consumption of spirits in 
Treland was in 1863, 3,891,579 gallons; in 1866, 
4,518,254 gallons; in 1867, 5,102,756 gallons ; 
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being 1,210,997 gallons increase over 1868. The 
increase in 1867 over 1866 is far greater than 
in England. It was—Englend, 2:96 per cent; 
Scotland 4-72 per cent; Ireland, 12°93 per cent. 

If the consuming power is shown in the matter 
of spirits and beer, the saving power of the people 
is shown by a remarkable Return, which I now 
hold in my hand, of the deposits in the joint-stock 
banks. These two Returns taken together are the 
most valuable barometers of the condition of the 
people, for they invariable rise and fall according 
to the state of trade, the amount of employment, 
and the quality of the harvests. In the year 
1860, the deposits in the joint-stock banks amount- 
ed to £15,609,000. Then came three years of 
bad harvests, 1861, 1862, and 1863, when there 
was @ decline; in 1863, these deposits were only 
£12,900,000 ; but since then they have gradually 
increased. In 1865, they amounted to £17,000,000 
in 1866, to £18,900,000, and in 1867, to 
£19,200,000. Here, then, is a marvellous increase in 
the savings of the people as shown by this unmis- 
takeable test. 

I will now call the attention of the House for 
a few moments to the state of crime in Ireland ; 
and I think the House will be greatly struck by 
ite extraordinary diminution. The criminals tried 
af assizes and quarter sessions were—in 1849, 
40,989 ; in 1855, 9,012; 1866, 4,326. The summar 
convictions before justice for petty offences other 
then drunkenness were—in 1849, 68,586 persons ; 
in 1855, 29,274 persons; in 1866, 19,672 persons. 
I know that in 1845, the number of criminals was 
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exceptionally large, but in 1855, it was by no 
Means exceptional, and during the ten years be- 
tween 1855, and 1866, the crime of Ireland, as 
tested by trials at assizes and quarter sessions, had 
decreased by 100, per cent. 

Turning to another subject, let us see what 
has been done in the life-time of the present genera- 
tion for the education of the people. In 1824, 
when the Commissioners of Public Education made 
their Report, I find that, with population of 
7,000,000, the largest number of childern at school 
was 522,000, and the Grants made by Parliament 
for educational purposes only amounted to £50,000 
a year. The Roman Catholic prelates in 1823 
state their case thus— 


“The petitioners therefore deem it a duty to inform 
the} House that the Roman Catholic poor of Ireland continue 
unprovided with schovl-house, school masters, or with any 
much aids as are necessary for promoting amongst them a 
well-ordered system of education.” 

‘What is the fact now? In 1866 the number 
of schools enrolled under the National Board 
was 6,600, of which 4,000 sre under the direct 
patronage of the Roman Catholic clergy, In these 
schools 900,000 children are being educated, and 
in other schools about 80,000; so that, instead of 
having only 500,000 at school, nearly 1,000,000 
are now receiving an instruction far superior in 
every respect to that which was given in 1824; 
and last year this House voted to the National 
Board £310,000, as against the paltry sum of 
£50,000 voted at the beginning of this generation, 
there was no system in existence for the relief 
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of the poor. Since then a poor law has been 
established which, though some of its provisions may 
be objected to, has for many years given effective 
relief to the destitute. Its expenditure for that 
purpose averages £600,000 a year, and since its 
establishment so lage a sum as £19,000,000 has 
been spent from local resources upon general: relief. 
An extensive system of medical charities hes also 
been established, which is of the greatest possible 
benefit to the people; and there is now aecommo- 
dation in the lunatic asylums of Ireland for 7,000 
patients, who are maintained at an annual expen- 
diture of £119,000. I merely mention these facts 
to show that almost every test which you can 
apply to the condition of the people exhibits the 
truth—namely, that cxtraordinary changes for 
the better have teken place in Ireland within the 
last thirty years. 

I will only t: nble the House with one other 
fact. and that relates to the trade of Ireland. It 
has been said that Ireland is purely oan agricul- 
tural coun{ry, and you would therefore think that 
no great improvem ut could be expected in ite 
commerce. But, as tested by the increase in the 
tonnage of vessels, the increase of trade has been 
enormous. A [Return of the tonnage of vessols 
entering and clearing out from the port of Dublin 
shows that in 1847 the total tonnage entered in- 
wards and outwards was 722,000 tons, and in 
1867,1,400,000 tons. At Belfast during the same 
period the inercare has been greater, the total 
tonnage in the former year being 500,000, and in 
3867 1,300,0000. In Waterford the inoreaso in 
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ten years was from 213,000 to 450,000 tons; and 
this increase has not been contined to the large 
ports, for while in Cork the increase of tonnage 
during ten years was 34 yer cent, in Waterford 
the increase was 13¢ per cont;in Dundalk, 18 per 
cent ;in Newry, 70 per cent; i: Wexford, 33 per 
eent; in Sligo, 45 per cent; and in Coleraine, 
100, percent. There is one fact still more remark- 
able; for the Returns show that the increase of 
tonnage in Ireland has been proporticnately greater 
than in England. Tho increaso of tonnage in 
the whole of Great Britain during twenty years, 
from 1847 101867 was 58 per cent, while in Ireland 
it was 67 per cent. I find that while the increase 
of tonnage in Dublin was {8 per cent, and in 
Belfast 143 per cent, in Liverpool, which is just 
opposite, the increase was only 5S per ecnt; far 
less than Dublin and Belfas:. I will mt try to 
persuade the House that Trcland is a rich country, 
or that it is in a condition similar .o Ergtand or 
to Scotland. But, comparing small things with 
great, and contrasting the conduion of the country 
with what it was, I mai s nothing to 
show decline or a decrease Mosperity. ‘The hon. 
Member for Cork Inid great siress upon the decay 
of the country towns. I have no preise facts to 
jay before fhe Ifouse on that port of the subject, 
but I have a personal acqnaintanee w.' a good 
number of the country towns of Ireland, especially 
near Dublin and adjacent to the main lines of 
the railway, which might be suppoed to Le afeet- 
ed by any absenco of prosperny mmong tho ogri- 
cultural classes, and my exprrieney ia that, co far 










>in there 
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from showing symptoms of decline, there has 
been during the last eight or ten years a gradual 
improvement which has extended to the country 
towns. In a small town near my residence 
houses have been built, business has increased, and 
ite state is far botter than it was ten years ago; 
and, although some may not have improved in 
the same way, there is, I believe, nothing in the 
state of the country towns to show that thoy do 
not participate in the general advance which is 
taking place all over Ireland. 

And now let the House consider what has 
taken place since the commencement of the new 
policy which this country has pursued towards 
Treland since 1824-5, the date of first educational 
inquiry, In 1329 the Roman Catholic Reliet 
Bill was passed. A short time afterwards ao 
system of national education was adopted. A system 
of police, which has been found excellent and 
useful, was created, The constitution of juries 
was altered and greatly improved. The fiscal 
powers of grand juries were regulated. Muni- 
cipalities were reformed, and placed upon a different 
footing. The poor Law was established. The 
Landed Estates Court was created for the sale 
of ineumbered propertier. In fine, it is beyond 
a doubt, that a greater number of heneficial 
measures were never carried in any country within 
so short a period of time. Professor Ingram 
has truly remarked that changes ro great, and 
made within so short a period, constitute tho 


largest peaceful revolution in the history of the 
world 
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Now, Sir, I think I have shown that there is 
nothing in the present state of Ireland to evidence 
a state of decay or decline. It now becomes my 
duty to refer, as briefly as I can, to some of the 
proposals that have been made with respect to 
the land of [Ireland since the House met last 
year. Certainly there is no lack of physicians. 
There have been no end of prescriptions; but I 
think that if some of them were adopted they would 
make matters much worse than they are. J will 
advert to three or four of the notable proposals 
which havedeen made Intely for dealing with the 
land of Ireland. here has been a proposition 
made by the hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Bright ), another by the hon. Member for west- 
minster ( Mr. Stuart Mill), and a third by the hon. 
Member for Kilkenny (Sir John Gray ), all of 
which have obtained a considerable amount of public 
attention. All these tend to one thing—namely 
in different ways to establish fixity of tenure ; or, 
in other words, a peasant proprietorship in Ireland. 
The hon. Member for Birmingham proposes that 
the money of the State shall be lent for the purchase 
of land in Ireland, to be repaid by the tenant, as 
are the land improvement loans ; and that a certain 
amount of money shall be added to the rent until 
the value of the farm is re-paid. The hon. Member 
for Westminster goes much further, for he would 
deal with the whole land of Ireland. He would 
issue a Commission to ascertain its valine, he would 
buy it all up, and re-let it by the State to tenants 
for ever for a yearly rent. The hon. Member 
or Kilkenny proposes that a law should be passed 
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which would give fixity of tenure to every farmer in 
Treland; that the landlord’s interest should be a mere 
rent-charge on the estate, and that the landlord 
should having nothing to do except to receive the 
rents. 

In considering these proposals, it appears to 
me that the House ought to inquire for a moment 
as to what has been the tendency of similar measures 
in other countries, and what the state of things 
would be if they were adopted in Ireland, and if 
we found ourselves in the act of creating or of 
having created a large peasant proprietary in that 
country. One of the great arguments put forward 
in support of peasant proprietary is its supposed 
Conservative tendency. It is said that its effect is to 
get rid of discontent and disaffection, and that you al- 
ways find in countries having a peasant proprictary 
political contentment and safety from revolution. 
That is a very attractive theory if it were true. But 
is it the case that, in countries where a peasant Pro- 
prietary exists, a grea:er respect prevails fer the rights 
of property and for tho institutions of the State than in 
other countries ? We must all admit that a respect for 
the rights of property is, next to the safety of life, the 
first object of all law, and the most important test of 
civilization. If I compare Franee and Mngland 
in these respects, I fiud that, as regard~ Ungland 
although no system of peasant proprictury existe 
and it is @ country of large Janded proprietors 
and tenant-farmers, yet there is no country in 
the world where the rights of property are 60 
much respected’ If I take France, where o peasant 
proprietary exists ina reat part of the country, 
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it will be found that, fromtime to time, the wildest 
views and the most subversive theories as to those 
rights have been promulgated and actully accepted 
by a great portion of the population. I think it 
will be found that ot no remote period doctrines 
on these subjects were popular, which have never 
been adopted by any large portion of the people 
of this country. The experience of foreign countries, 
then, does not show that the existence of a peasant 
proprietary secures you from dangerous theories and 
discontent. Switzerland, which of all the countries 
of Europe has been quoted asa favourable precedent 
of the system of small holdings, was so lately as 
1847 the scene of much civil disturbance in 
almost every canton. In 1848, in Austria, in 
Germany, and in Sardinia, the same results took 
place. Unfortunately for the argument, those 
countries which had the least to apprehend from 
a movement like that of 1843, which upset thrones 
and destroyed stablished Governments, were 
those very countriss where small proprietors and 
the subdivision of land did not exist. But, Sir, 
these schemes aro put forward as adapted for 
Treland because it is broadly stated that those 
residing in the agricultural parts of the country 
and engaged in tho occupation of land, are throughly 
discontented and disaffected If the fact be as is 
stated, and if the whole agricultural population 
of Ireland is thoroughly disloyal. some very stringent 
remedy might bo necessary. But what are the 
tests of disloyalty ? I am not prepared to say that 
among those engaged in agricultural pursuits, and 
particularly in the South of Irelond. there is not 
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a certain amount of sympathy with disaffection. 
But the tests of active disloyalty and discontent 
are, firstly, emigration; secondly, the engaging 
in treasonable practices; and, thirdly, the existence 
of agrarian crime. Now, I believe that, as far 
as you can judge from these three symptoms, dis- 
affection and disloyalty do not prevail to any 
considerable extent among the occupiers’ of land. 
With regard to emigration, it is found that the 
occupiers and holders of the soil are not leaving 
the country. There has been an enormous exodus, 
but it is gradualy ceasing, It has heen stated 
by Lord Dufferin in his book, andit has never been 
denied, that of the whole number of Irish emigrants 
in the years 1865 and 1866—and I believe the same 
thing holds good in regard to the year 1867—only 
2k per cent consisted of men who were engaged 
in the occupation of land. So that, if emigration 
be 2 sign of disaffection and discontent, it certainly 
docs not exist to any considerable extent among 
the tillers of the soil. Then, with respect, to 
treasonable prac ices, if must be admitted that 
their non-existence among the egricultural pope- 
lation of Ireland is a rign of the absence of 
active disloyalty and discontent. The hon. Member 
for Cork seems to dispise facts; but I shall give 
lhim another in addition to those I mentioned 
the other night relating to this point. I havo 
taken the trouble to ascertain the proportion of 
fermers and men holding land in Ireland who 
have been arrested on suspicion of being participators 
in treasonable practices since the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act, and I find that, out of the 
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whole number of persons who have been so arrested 
during the last three years —namely, 1,100—only 
fifty-six of them were men in the occupation of 
land. As this statement has been very much criti- 
cized, I have made a very careful analysis of those 
fifty-six mon, and I find, from the nominal Return 
which I have in my hand, of the fifty-six persons 
described as farmers, that only twenty-four of them 
were men who actually lived by the Iand; that 
the remainder were either farmers’ sons; or persons 
indirectly connected with land : and that in, reality. 
out of the 1, 100 men arrested under the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act, only twenty-four. 
instead of fifty-six were engaged in {ue occupation 
of the soil. Then turning tv agrarian crime. 
cortainly there was a time when thet species of 
outrage was very common in Ireland ; and if there 
was now sv much dissatisfaction and discontent 
so much undue competition for land—if the land 
question was a source of so much heartburning 
and disaifoction as it is ssid to be. surely we might 
expect that there would be no diminution in that 
great mass of agrarian crime which so long disfigured 
our annals, Well, what are the facts on this 
point Y The number of agrarian outrages, speciaily 
reported by the constabulary for tho last twenty-two 
years are aa follows:- 1844, 1,001; 1551, 1013; 
1861, 229; 1865, 178; 1866, 87. Sir, this is u 
most remarkable illustration of the untruth of the 
assertion that the entire tenantry of Ireland. as 
a class, is thoroughly dissatisfied ; because. when 
wo know how deoply they resent anything which 
they regard as interfering with their fancied rights 
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iu the land, and how that resentment led in past 
times to the commission of such fearful crimes, surely 
it is most satisfactory to find that, although in 
the year 1851 there were 1, 000 cases of agrarian 
outrage reported, yet in 1866 only 87 were reported 
in the whole of Ireland. 

Sir, in examining the proposals which have 
been made for the regeneration of Ireland, the 
House ought to consider what would be the imme- 
diate effect of such a proposal as that which has 
been propounded by the hon. Member for West- 
minster. The first effect of it, I believe would 
be that, if you were to create in the way he suggests 
a large number of peasant proprietors in Ireland 
you would destroy almost all, or at least o great 
many, of the iufluences which bind that country 
to this. A Return was laid on the table of this 
House last year which show, the number of hold- 
ings that at :present exist wm Ircland ; but I have 
ascertained the number of holdings which are 
valued at £4 and under, and those which are valued 
at £8 and under. [ The noble Tard then quoted a 
recent Return of the number ot agricultural holdings 
in Ireland valued at £# and under, and alro of 
those valued at over £4 and under £8 From this 
document it appeared that of the holdings valued 
under £4, the gencral average acreage was 4} acres 
and the total number of such separate holdings 
was 174,939; while of the neat clase of holdizgs 
immediatly above that sum in value—namely, 
those over £4 and under £6, the average size 
was 13 acres, the total number was 142,468] He 
then continued :—Thas if the plan of the hon. 
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Member for the Westminster were carried into 
effect the State would be immediately called upon 
to exercise landlords’ rights as to rent over the 
owners of 316, 957 separate holdings, of the average 
size in the smallest class of 4} acres, and in the 
next class of 13 acres, or more than half the 
entire number of holdings in Ireland. That is an 
undertaking in which I think this House would 
never attempt to embark. The social effect of it 
would be most disastrous. I believe you would 
find that you would remove at once from the 
people of that country a large portion of the 
influences which now bind them to the United 
Kingdom. But there is one feature which If 
think must occur to the mind of anybody who 
considers these proposal~, ant that ix the certain- 
ty of heavy indebtedness which is sure to weizit 
upon these small holder In every country in 
the world where these sinall proprieters exist the 
greatest tendency to mortzage their holdings 
operates. In the Canton of Zurich, it is stated 
that the load of debt sing on the peasant 
proprictary is almost incr , so that with the 
groastest industry and frugality, aud under complete 
freedom of commeree, they are hardly able to 
stand their ground. In France the registered 
mortgages of land twenty years ago are said to 
have amounted to ££00,000.009 sterling; and 
some remarkable facts have been brought to my 
knowledge lately with regard t> Prussia, and the 
state of things which now exists there It has 
been said that in Prussia the system of peasant 
proprietorship has been of the greatest possible 
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benefit to that country; but I would remind the 
House that at this moment in East Prussia 
there rages a famine which has hardly ever been 
equalled ; and the accounts of it which have been 
received are very similar to those which came 
from Ireland during the period of the great 
famine there. In a Report lately furnished by 
the Consul at Konigsberg, it is stated that in those 
parts of Prussia where there is a great subdivision 
of land, with a peasant proprietorship, the people 
are now suffering from all the horrors of famine. 
The principal evil which I believe, this plan or 
any like plan would effect in Ireland would be 
subdivision. What did subdivision mcan in past 
years? Misery, nakedness, and hunger—death! 
The bare recollection makes one shudder at the 
possibility of its recurrence. Under such a system 
there is no possible means of recovery when bad 
times came upon the country. I do not believe 
that the lesson of 1847 and 1848 can ever be 
forgotten ; and I am perfectly certain that if a 
proposal such as I have alluded to were adopted, 
the peasantry would cvince the same tendency 
as they have always shown to subdivide their 
farms. It is, perhaps, difficult to bring back to 
recollection what really took place in former years. 
Is there anything, then, in the plan of the hon. 
Gentleman which would lead us to believe that 
those misfortunes which are still fresh in our 
recollection could be guarded against, or that 
there is any security taken by him that the evils 
which had been so often lamented would not in- 
evitably recur? I will now attempt to address to 
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the House some remarks as to the course which we 
have followed in Ireland, and the policy which 
we intend to pursue. Since we have been intrusted 
with the Government of the country we have 
endeavoured to adhere as nearly as possible to the 
principles laid down by Lord Derby when he 
took office two'years ago. Lord Derby then said— 

“TI believe that a Govenment in Ireland which shows 
jtaelf determined to do its duty by allranks and classes 
may hope to recieve ‘the support of a large majority of the 
Irish people, than whom there are no greater lovers of 
impartial justice. We do not propose in our Government 
of Irelond to act on any exclusive principle. We desire 
to ubtain the co-operation of all who have at heart the 
pence and tranquillity of the country, the maintenance of 
the rights of property, and the putting down +f unlawful 
associations.”—(3 Hanserd, elxxxiv, 742.) 

To that policy we have strictly adhered. In 
the treatment of Irish questions it requires much more 
courage to take a moderate an] impartial course than 
to attach oneself violently to one party or the other. 
Men engaged in conducting the affairs of Ireland 
may gain popularity by attaching themselves to this 
side or that; but if you wish to govern Ireland properly, 
you must despise popularity gained by such means, 
and mnst go fairly and boldly forward in a straght- 
forward and impartial course. It must be admit- 
ted that intrusted with tho Government of Ireland 
at an eventful period we have been sucvessful in 
our endenvours to preserve the pence, though we 
have had difficulties to contend with of no ordinary 
nature. Stiil we have been enabled, by impar- 
tiality and firmness, to obtain that result. Conspi- 
racy in Ireland has been checked: from one end 
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of the country to the other, the authority of the 
law has been vindicated. Numbers of persons 
have been prosecuted for offences connected with 
Fenianism and Whiteboyism, and there has been 
nothing to complain of in the conduct of the 
juries or of any cue concorned in the administration 
of juctico in Irelond. All havo discharged their 
duty with fidelity and loyalty The result of 
judicial proceedings is remarkable. Since July 
1866, 344 men havo been tried ; cighty-three were 
convicted, 151 pleaded guty, tewelve were acquitt- 
ed; in seven casses ouly the jury disagreed ; 
eighty were discharged on bail. With the excep- 
tion of seventeen casses, the tiisls were confined 
to the four counties of Dwulin, Cork, Limerick, 
and Tipperary. In the case of the processions 
in Ireland which took paco after the Manchester 
executions, we dia not dcem it our duty to stop 
them until they ossumed a character which showed 
they were complctely seditious and almost treason- 
able. However, when we felt that it was necessary 
to put astop those assombi.s, and + sen we issued 
proclamations for that object, w+ were obeyed 
throughout the length and b:eadth of the land 
without an appearance of opposition. There aro 
three great and important questions which now 
occupy the public miud, as rgards Ireland. 
There is, first, what muy be called tho land ques- 
tion. Now I think any one who approaches the con- 
sideration of this subject must du so with a feeling 
somewhat akin to despair For tho last {wenty-five 
years almost every Ministry has attempt:d to deal 
with it, nor has it been from any indisposion on tho 
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part of the House to legislate upon the matter 
that success has not been attained. The reason 
for this invariable failure is that the difficul- 
ties of the question are enormous, and that it is 
nearly impossible to provide by Act of Parlia- 
ment for the endless variety of condition under 
which land is held. Last year I introduced a Bill 
which would have gone a long way towards settling 
the question, which hes been described by an 
able writer as one of the greatest boons ever offered 
to the tenantry of any country. It had this 
important feature, which I think was a new one, 
that it offered a simple and easy means of re- 
gistering improvements made by tenants. Tha 
was a difficulty which had always been experienced 
in legislating upon this subject; for any schema 
has little or no prospect of success which does 
not devise an easy method of recording the nature 
of the improvement when it is made, Without 
such a provision there can be no security against 
fraud and dispute. The Bill did not profess to 
deal with the question of tenure; it was limited 
to one portion of the subject—that of providing 
an easy mode of securing for the tenant com~- 
pensation for imprvements made by himself— 
an object which all the Bills which had been 
introduced in this subject had had in view. Tf, 
therefore, in the opinion of the hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, it be necessary to go further into the 
matter and deal with tenure, a different course 
-would have to be taken from that which I 
proposed last year. That Bill, I must say, was 
not received in a very encouraging manner by 
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hon. Members opposite, nor did it even elicit 
very Warm approval from some of my friends on 
this side of the House ; I shall ever regret that it 
was not amply discussed ; for if the business of the 
House had allowed it to be more fully considered, I 
believe many of the objections taken against it 
would have been refuted. The hon. Member for 
Galway (Mr. Gregory) affirmed that it would 
pe of little or no use, and that compensation 
was all moonshine. [I still believe, however, that 
the House would do well to deal with the 
question of compensation, the question of leasing 
powers for the purpose of improvements, and the 
question of contracts, leaving aside the subject of 
tenure. I propose, therefore, during the present 
Session, to infroduco a Bill very similar to that 
of last year. I propose to include in it provision 
for inorensed powers of improvement by limited 
owners, for the encouragement of written con- 
tracts, I have a strong opinion that there is much 
troth in the objections preferred against the pa- 
role tenancy which is so general in Ireland. 
There is no such thing as a tenant-at-will; but 
the greater portion of the occupations are held 
by a parole agreement, which in law is held to be 
a tenancy from year to year. That system has great 
disadvantages, and I believe that both landlords 
and tenonts feel that it would be very desirable 
that all lettings should be by written contract. 
The provisions for tenants’ compensations will not 
be in ali respects identical with those proposed 
last year; but I hope to be able to show that, 
without interfering with the rights of property, 
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they will give to the holders of Iand an casy 
means of securing monies which he may lay out 
in improvements; and, under certain conditions, 
will offer loans to him for the samo object. I 
believe the Bill will be found to be as comprehensive 
a one as the House is likely to accept. I hope 
that the result may be that we shall arrive at 
something like general agreement on two or three 
branches of the question, and thus pass a mea~ 
sure which will be productive of great and subs- 
tantial advantages. Therefore I would entreat hon. 
Gentlemen opposite to consider favourably the 
proposals that I shall make; and that if we 
cannot do all that they would wish, or that they 
think desirable, that, at all events, we might take 
some steps in the present Session to endeavour to 
secure to Irish tenants full and ample means for se~ 
curing money Iaid out by them in the bona fide 
improvement of the land. The Bill will be introduced 
immediately, and the Government will endeavour 
to the utmost of their power to pass it into 
law during the present Session. But, Sir in 
addition to this, seeing the magnitude to which 
this subject has attained; seeing also the excite- 
ment and uncertainty which prevails in the public 
mind with respect to it; believing that an en- 
ermous amount of misconception prevails on the 
matter ; and believing, also, that it will be very 
much for the advantage of the country that the 
great and important questions that have been moot- 
ed should be for ever set at rest, and believing 
further that these demands and this question 
will never be set at rest until the public and 
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this House are in possession of further infor- 
mation on the subject, we propose at the earliest 
possible moment to institute a solemn inquiry 
into the whole state of the relations between 
landlord and tenant. We have come to this de- 
termination because statements are made and put 
forward by tho highest authorities, both in and 
out of the House, which have led a portion of 
the public to believe that there is a great and an 
immediate necessity for the passing of measures 
with regard to Ireland, which have been termed 
even by those who proposed them, of a revolu- 
tionary character. When we hear such language 
as that which was used by the hon. Member 
for Birmingham not long ago, when he wrote 
that if Ireland was 1,000 miles away all would 
be changed, or the landlords would be swept away 
by the vengeance of the people. [ Mr. Bricur : 
No, no{] The hon. Gentleman will, no doubt, 
have an opportunity of contradicting that state- 
ment. [Mr. Bricut: I contradict it now.) I 
am very gled the hon. Gentleman denies that 
he used such expressions; but they have been 
given in the public Press, and have oalled forth 
a good deal of comment and animadversion, and 
I never heard till this moment that he repudiated 
them. But the hon. Gentleman, if he has not made 
such statements, has certainly propounded remedies 
which would lead people to think that he entertained 
sentiments of that discription. And the hon. member 
for Westminister has declared that in his opinion, Ire- 
land can never be regenerated, unlessan entire class,and 
that the most infeuential, are obliterated or got rid of. 
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Sir, the Government are not insonsible to the 
fact, that statements euch as these, made by high 
authorities, have had a great effect upon the public 
mind. Indeed. we find in all parts of the coun- 
try, and throughout Europe, very falso ideas are 
prevalent as to the real condition and circums- 
tances of Ireland. We believe that till on in- 
quiry is held into the real facts of the case, and 
the real state of affairs in that country, Parlia- 
ment and the public can never come to right con- 
clusions on the subject ; and I would remind the 
House of the danger to Izrcland, as woll as to 
the Empire, of keeping this question open. It 
is a question that ought to be «ot at rest, and for ever ; 
and considering the great demends put forward 
on the one side, and looking at the manner in 
which they have been rec ived by a great portion 
of the public, I do not believe the question ever 
can be settled until more information is placed 
at the disposal of the House. Persons are now 
asking, “ Are these statements true ? Is it possible 
that, in a country so close to England, laws re- 
lating to the land so closely similar to our own 
should have such a different effect?” There is 
an additional reason why this inquiry is necessary 
—I have shown that there are few countries in 
the world in which changes so rapid end exten- 
sive have taken place as have ocourred in Ireland 
within the last few years. Since the Devon Com- 
mission sat we haye had a great emigration 
with an enormous change of property, through 
the operation of the Landed Estates’ Court, and 
we have also had a great alteration in the num- 
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bers and character of the occupiers of land. We 
therefore propose an inquiry in to the whole sub- 
ject. Although there have been inquires and in- 
vestigations, they have generally been of a partial 
character; and I beliove that the landlords on 
the one side, and those who represent the tenants 
on the other, never have had the opportunity of 
deliberately and patiently setting forth their res- 
pective cases. Inthe Committee moved by the 
hon. member for Cork, the inquizy was very 
one-sided; and I believed that, with two excep- 
tions, witnesses only who represented a particular 
class of opinion were examined. The inquiry need 
not be long, but it should be conducted on the 
spot; and we hope that wo shall bo able to sccuro 
men of suflicient position, character, and knowledge 
to conduct it with success. The commission will 
have to investigate the operation of tho laws that 
regulate the tenure of land in Ireland, the arrange- 
ments and customs that exist between” landlord 
and tenant, the system which prevails for com- 
pensation for improvements, the operation of the 
Incumbered Estates’ Court, and the effect emigra- 
tion has had upon the condition of the agricultural 
class. I believe the rosult of this inquiry will be 
to show that the state of things really existing in 
Ireland is very different from what it is represented 
to be; that there has been much exaggeration 
and false statement; and that if all parties will 
state their views fairly and fully much truth will 
be elicited. I cannot but think that it is most 
undesirable the Honse should proceed to any le- 
gislation further than that proposed either by myself 
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or the right hon. Gentleman opposite ( Mr. Chi- 
chester Fortescue ), without some inquiry whether 
such legislation is needed at all. I believe it will be 
proved before the Commission that a great deal which 
has been said about a certain clars in Ireland is far 
from the truth ; and, that instead of boing the enemies 
of the people, they have performed their duties to tho 
best of their ability, and in a manner advantage~ 
ous to the country, And I am sire it will be 
shown that there is no foundation for the stato- 
ments made as to the extreme dissatisfaction of 
the tenantry of Ireland with their condition. We 
hope the Commission will go and caamine tenant 
in their own locality, who wil themselves state 
what they desire; and I believe it will be found 
that they sare by no means 50 extravagant or 
preposterous in their demands as has been stated 
by those who have assumed to speak for them 
Sir, I hope that the proposal we make will meet 
with the approval of the Hous+, and that we 
shall at once proceed to consider a measuro dealing 
with a portion of this subject, and Jeave to in- 
quiries those larger questions and plans which 
have been put forward with so much boldness 
by members of this House, and by many writers 
in the public Press. 

We may anticipate that a considerable portion 
of the time of this Session will be devoted to 
Trish affairs, I propose on a very early day to 
introduce a Bill for the Amendment af the Re- 
presentation of the People in Ireland. I hope on 
Monday or Thursday next week to bo able to 
state the proposals of the Government on that 
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bubject. With regard to the very important ques- 
tion of railway communication, IT need not say 
that a large amount of dissatisfaction exists respecting 
the management of the companies, and we have 
proposed—with the concurrence, I believe, of men 
of all partics—to inquire into that matter. We 
have intrusted that inquiry to five very able 
gontlemen, ond I hope before Easter that their 
Report will be upon the table. Though this may 
cause some amusement to hon. Members below 
the Gangway, who think of nothing but grievances 
of sentiment, I believe that there is no question 
of more importance to Ireland—-nono by which 
a greater boon can be conferred upon the coun- 
try than by taking somo mcans to improve the 
‘management and increasing the effciency of the 
railways in Ireland, and I am not without hope 
that wo shall be able to mako a proposal to 
tho House on that subject during the presont 
Sossion. We havo submitted the whole question 
of primary education in Ireland to a Royal Com- 
mission. That Commission is already at work. 
XY regret very much that, owing to a very un- 
fortunate ciroumstince, the commencoment of its 
labours have been delayed; but this was un- 
avoidable, for it arose fiom the great loss the 
country has sustained in the death of one of its 
most distinguished sons, the Earl of Rose, who 
had consented to preside over it, who entirely 
approved of its appointment, and whose assistance 
and guidance would bave been of great value. 
‘We have endeavoured to constitute that Commission 
fairly; to represent men thereon of all classes, 
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creeds and opinions—men who have given much 
attention to the subject ; and when I state that upon 
that Commission we have cight Roman Catholics 
and eight Protestants; that, of the two secrotaries 
one isa Protestant, the other a Roman Catholic ; 
that men representing every shade of opinion on 
educational matters are to be found among its 
members, and that they will pursue their labours 
with the greatest desire to come to a speedy 
and satisfactory conclusion, we may anticipate the 
most favourable results. With regard to the question 
of University education in Ireland, we are going 
to take a different course. There are two Uni- 
versities now existing in Ireland. The one is the 
Dublin University, the other the Queen’s Uni- 
versity, which is an institution of later growth; 
for the Dublin University has been established 
for a great number of years. It was founded by 
Queen Elizabeth for the avowed purpose of en- 
couraging and establishing the Protestant religion 
in Ireland. But, though it was established for 
that purpose, and though it has ever retaisied its 
Protestant character—the governing body being 
always Protestant—it has been conspicuous among 
all Universities for liberality. For a great number 
of years the prizes of this University, with the 
exception of the Fellowships, and a few foundation 
Scholarships, have been open to students of all 
denominations and creeds; although the governing 
body is composed exclusively of Protestants, the 
advantages of the institution are free to all; se- 
veral Professorships may be, and, in fact, are at 
the present time held by Roman Catholics, while 
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there is no interference whatever with the reli- 
gious scruples of the students. In this respect an ad- 
mirable example has been set by the University of 
Dublin, which ever since 1798 has led the way in 
allthe questions of University refrom. The result 
of this system of education has been that not only 
has this University been frequented by the Pro- 
testant population of Ireland ; but it has also con- 
ferred the advantages ofasound University educa- 
tion upon numbers of Roman Catholics and Dis- 
senters who have subsequently attained high pro~ 
feasional or literary distinction. Of allthe institu- 
tions which have been established in Ireland, this 
University is the most prosperous and healthy. 
There are now in Ireland 5,000 graduates who have 
taken their degrees in it, and who regard it with 
affection and veneration; and Ido not believe that 
there is to be found among any class in Ireland 
any considerable body of men who are opposed to 
this University, or to the system of education adop- 
ted there. Ifthat beso, it would bean act of the 
greatest madness, and impolicy, to attempt to dis- 
turb an institution which stands so deservedly high 
in the estimation of a great portion of the Irish 
people. Then, again, the Queen’s University has 
done its work admirably. The fundamental prin- 
eiple upon which if was founded was announced 
by Sir James Graham, in introducing the Bill 
by which it was established, to be the absence 
ef all interference, positive or negative, with 
the conscientious scruples of the students in matet- 
ters of religion, and that principle has been strict- 
,ly adhered to. Itis a principle which has peen 
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supported by a number ofthe ablest and best men 
of Ireland, and has attracted a great number of 
persons of all creeds who were in search ofa Uni- 
versity education. But under that principle reli- 
gious teaching forms no part whatever of the sys- 
tem. of edneation, and the governing body is eleo- 
ted without any reference to their religious oreed. 
There can be no doubt that since its establishment 
the Qneen’s University has done good service in 
the education of the Irish people; and I fee) bound 
tostate my opinion upon this point the more 
distinctly, because I was accused last year by 
hon. and right hon. Members opposite of having 
said that the institution had been unsuccessful. 
What I said on the occasion to which reference 
has been made was, that, while the Queen’s Uni- 
versity had done a great work in Ireland, it 
had failed to attract support from a certain portion 
of the people. I have now stated the exact position 
in which the two Irish Universities are placed. 
There oxists, however, a largo class in Ireland 
to whom the system adopted at neither Univer- 
sity is acceptable, and who, therefore, decline to 
avail themselves of the advantages they offer. 
There is a large number of persons who object 
to send their sons to a University whero the only reli- 
gion taught is one that they do not profess, and 
there are also many who will not send their sons 
to a College where religious teaching does not 
from a portion of the system of education. Are 
these objections unreasonable? I ask this House 
to consider whether there are not many smong 
us who would have the same objection to send 
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their sons to Universities where the Roman 
Catholic roligion alone was taught, or where all 
religious instruction was studiously omitted ? That 
js the case here. and there have been various 
modes proposed for meeting these objections. The 
late Government attempted to remedy the grie- 
vance by the issue of @ supplemental charter to 
the Queen’s University, but that was resisted ; 
and I believe that many of those who at first 
were in favour of the supplemental charter are 
now convinced that if that charter had been carried, 
it would not have met any of the objections, 
taken to the existing systems. But we believe 
that « plan may be devised which, without in- 
terfering with, or restricting, or hindering the 
work of the two Universities, another institution 
may be erected, which will not be a dangerous 
rival to them. I have no doubt, that if we could 
now begin at the beginning, the best course for 
us to take would be to establish one University for 
the whole country. I am aware of the strong— 
I may almost say, the unanswerable arguments in 
favour of such a course. But such a state of 
things no longer exists. We have already two 
institutions which are deeply rooted in the affections 
of their adherents. We know what a strong and 
eventually successful opposition was raised to the 
supplemental charter for the Queen’s University. 
No attempt has been been made to interfere with 
Trinity College; but I am persuaded that if it 
were, the opposition raised would be more for- 
midable, and still more successful. I believe that 
in dealing with this question, it is better to 
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supplement and to add than to pull down, destroy, 
or alter. We have at present three different 
systems of education at work in Ireland—namely, 
the purely denominational, the semi-denominational 
or mixed, and the united or secular system. Under 
the denominational system religious teaching is 
given to every student every one of whom must 
submit to be taught by persons professing one 
particular creed, Under the second system, which is 
that adopted at Trinity College, religious instruction 
is given by teachers to all those who profess the 
religion of the Institution, but no religious teaching 
is pressed upon those who profess a different faith. 
Under the third system, which is the one adopted 
at the Queen’s Colleges, religious teaching does 
not form any part of the course of instruction 
given. Of these three systems, the second is 
that which has, in my opinion, been most successful 
in Ireland. The denominational system has failed 
to attract the complete confidence even of those 
who profess the religion of the schools where it 
is taught; and the secular system has been most 
fiercoly assailed by persons of all classes and of 
all creeds. In Trinity College we find a system of 
teaching pursued which is acceptable to all who share 
in it, and which is looked upon without aversion by 
those who do not partake of it. You will find the 
same system in the non-vested schools of the National, 
Board—certainly the most successful portion of the 
primary teaching administered in Ireland. It has been 
said that the multiplication of Universities is a very 
great evil. A good deal may be said on that sub- 
ject; but, at the same time, I have no doubt that 
22 
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several Universities may be established in a country 
with the greatest possible advantage. ‘or instance, 
in Germany Universities are very numerous; and 
no one will say that learning is not as far advanced 
there asin any other country in the world. Then, 
take Belgium, with its 4,000,000 of inhabitants; 
there are four Universities in that little kingdom. 
{ An hon. Memuer ; Colleges. J well, there are 
four Colleges in Belgium ; but they resemble Univer- 
sities ; but you must recollect that the University of 
Brussels is an institution wholly different from 
anything in this country, The University of 
Brussels, is nothing more or less than a licensing 
examining body, which has nothing to do with 
the teaching, discipline, or religion of the Colleges. 
It is quite possible that different Universities may be 
established in the country, so as toe provide amply 
for all the requirements of education, without in- 
terfering with each other’s efficiency. I am not 
aware that the establishment of the London Univer. 
sity did in any way interfere with the education given 
in the older institutions. Certainly the foundation 
of the Queen’s University had no injurious effect 
upon Trinity College ; the number of students there 
is as Jarge as before, and the only result has been 
to create a most wholesome rivalry beween the sister 
establishments. It appears to me, then, that o third 
University may be founded in Ireland without in- 
juring the existing institutions. I believe that what 
is desirable is that a University should be established 
in that country, which would, as far as possible, 
atand in the same relation to the Roman Catholic 
population as Trinity College does to the Protestant, 
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‘We do not propose to found an exact or servile imi- 
tation; but we do consider that we should be taking 
aastep which would be of the greatest public advan- 
tage, and which would tend very much to the 
furtherance of University education, if we were to 
establish an institution which should bear that 
character to a considerable extent. I hold that one 
feature of the new University should be that it 
should, after the first establishment, be as free as 
possible from Government control. I believe its 
constitution should be most carefully considered in 
the beginning ; that the strict precise rules should 
be laid down in its charter; but that once these 
points were settled it should be left to walk alone, 
and should be relieved as far as possible from State 
interference. In my opinion, the success of the 
University must depend very much upon its inde- 
pendence, its self-reliance, and its autonomy ; and 
I believe that all the great ends we have in view 
can be thoroughly secured by judicious constitution 
of its original charter. We therefore propose to 
advise Her Majesty to grant a charter to a Roman 
Catholic University, to be constructed in the follow- 
ing manner. Tho institution which it is proposed 
to create will not resemble the existing Roman 
Catholic University in Dublin. It is proposed that, 
in the first instance, a charter should be granted, 
in the same way as the charter was granted to the 
Queen’s University ; that the governing body, under 
the original constitution, should consist of a Chancel- 
lor, Vice Chancellor, foar prelates, the President of 
Maynooth, six laymen, the heads of the Colleges to 
be at first affiliated, and five members to be elected, 
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soas to represent the five educational faculties— 
all being Roman Catholics. Future vacancies should 
be filled up in the following manner. The Chancellor 
should be elected by Convocation, and the Vice 
Chancellors should be appointed by the Chancellor. 
Four prelates should be nominated by the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy, the President of Maynooth should 
form one of the governing body, the six laymen 
should be elected by Convocation, and the heads of 
the affiliated Colleges should be ex officio members 
of the Board ; and, besides, five members should 
be elected according to the five faculties, so as to 
represent in the governing body the teaching power 
ef the institution. I believe that in that way we 
should provide all the elements ofan independent 
and healthy establishment, that ample security would 
be taken for the faith and morals of the pupils; 
that there would be s preponderating and influential 
jay eloment in the constitution; that the elective 
principle would be completely recognized, and that 
those engaged in the teaching of the Oolleges, 
and the general body of the graduates, would have 
a potent voice in the selection of the governing body. 
To the University thus constituted we would give the 
power of holding University examinations, of grant- 
ing degrees, of determining what Colleges should be 
affiliated, and the course of studies to be pursued. 
Such is the proposal we intend to make. And 
here I wish to state to the House that in this matter 
we have entered into no negotiations or communi- 
cations with any body whatever. We have felt 
that, if given at all, the charter should be the gift, 
not of the Government, but of Parliament ; and 
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that we should be only doing our duty and redeem- 
ing the pledge given last year, in making our first 
announcement on this subject to the House of 
Commons. But though we have taken this course, 
it will be our duty, having announced our plan, 
to enter into communication as soon as possible with 
those most interested in the matter, with a view of 
carrying out our plans effectually, and in the way 
most acceptable to them. Keeping in view, therefore, 
the principles we think necessary—namely, that 
there should be in the institution a powerful lay 
element, and that the elective principle should be 
fully recognized—we shall be prepared to listen 
respectfully and carefully to all suggestions and 
communications that may be made to us, and to 
endeavour to suit the new University to the require- 
ments of those for whose benefit it is intended. I 
think in the mode in which we have dealt with this 
question we have best complied with the wishes of 
the House. I believe that the failure of the supple- 
mental charter last year and the year before was 
attributable very much to the fact that this House 
was not sufficiently consulted, and that it same upon 
Parliament and the country as well as on the Queen’s 
University by surprise. We have adopted the op- 
posite course, we have made our first confidence to 
the House of Commons, our first declaration here ; 
and, seeing that this University question has long 
eon a matter of dispute in Ireland, we offer a 
plan by which we believe it may be finally set a 
rest—a plan which will not interfere with the vita- 
lity or strength of existing institutions, but will sup- 
ply everything which has been demanded by those 
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whose religious scruples prevented them from taking 
advantage ofthe present systems. With regard to 
endowment it will be essential, of course, if Parlia- 
ment agrees to the proposal, in the first instance to 
provide for the necessary expenses of the University— 
that is to say, the expenses of officers of the Univer- 
sity, of the University Professors, and also to make 
some provision for a building. It is possible that 
if Parliament approves the scheme it may not be 
indisposed to endow certain University scholarships. 
But with regard to the endowment of Colleges, it is 
impossible to make any proposal of thet nature at 
present; and to that extent the question will be left 
open to future consideration. It is not, therefore, con- 
templated to submit any scheme for the endowment of 
the Colleges in connection with the University. 
Sir, there is one other question which has greatly 
eccupied the public mind. The Irish Church, after 
aslumber of nearly thirty years, has again become 
s subject of first-rate political importance. It has 
been urged by many that this question should be 
at onee settled, and though the state of the Irish 
Church has of late years considerably improved, the 
principle on which it is founded remaining the same, 
it is contended that some sudden and immediate 
action should be taken in the matter. I beg to remind 
the House of what took place last. year with reference 
to this subject. The noble Lord, the Leader of the 
party opposite proposed in the other House of Parlia- 
ment an Address to the Queen. As the noble Lord first 
gave notice of his Motion it stood in these words— 


“That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, 
praying that Her Majesty will be graciously pleased to give 
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Directions that, by the Operation of a Commission or other- 
wise, full and accurate Information be procured aa to the 
Amount and Nature of the Property and Revenues of the 
Established Church in Ireland, and as to the Means of render- 
ing that Property more productive."—[3 Hansard, clxxxviii. 
367,] 

In that shape it remained on the Notice book from the 
3let of May, 1867, for some time ; but on the 7th of 
June a few days before the Motion was proposed, tne 
following addition was made:— 

“And to their more equitable application for the Benefit of 
the Irish People.”—[Jbid.] 

The addition of these words gave rise to a debate,and, 
after considerable discussion and a division, a Resolu- 
tion was ultimately adopted in the terms originally 
proposed by the noble Lord. That Resolution having 
been arrived at, the Government at once determined 
to carry out the intention of the other House of Parlia- 
ment and appointed a Commission. It has often been 
stated that this Commission was of an unimportant 
character. That, in my opinion, isa very great mis- 
take. I have ascertained from one of the Members of 
the Commission the precise mode in which the inquiry 
is being conducted, and the subjects investigated, 
and it has been stated by him that in the Report will 
be found, when it is presented to Parliament, an ac- 
count of—Ist, the whole property; 2nd, the mode of 
its distribution ; 3rd, the services of those who receive 
the proceeds of this property, and the number of 
Church people under their care ; 4th, the management 
of the property—and under this head would come 
the inquiry whether the management should be left 
as it is, or the property should be sold and capitalized, 
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and whether it would be best that it should be man- 
aged by the Bishops and clergy, or by a Central Board 
under Commissioners ? It will be possible, under the 
terms of the Commission, to examine into and compare 
the system of religious endowments in other countries, 
and how far they are applicable to Ireland. The Re- 
port, in fact, will set forth at a view the whole state of 
the Ohurch revenues, and will show ate glanoo whe- 
ther they are sufficient, or more than sufficient, for 
their objects. Even though the Commission has only 
been at work for three months, I am informed that 
they have already collected, with great Jabour, a mass 
of information at once novel and compendious. Contra- 
diotory statements have been made on all those points, 
and even in the last debate the most opposite asser- 
tions were made on all the matters referred to. I 
understand that the Commissioners are about to take 
oral evidence, and there is every reason to believe that 
the inquiry will not be protracted beyond the next 
two or three months, and itis quite possible that even 
during the present Session the Report of the Commis- 
sion may be prosented. Seeing, therefore, that the 
inquiry suggested by the Leader of the Liberal party 
has been instituted, and that the heaviest part of its 
labours are nearly concluded, the question arises, whe- 
ther it is desirable or even possible that, during the 
present Session, and in the face ofsuch an inquiry, 
any immediate action should be taken with regard 
to the Irish Church ? Is there anything in the present 
state of the Irish Church, or of the country itself, to 
call for such hasty measures? The Irish Church is 
frequently put forward as one of the main causes of 
Irish discontent, and one hon. Gentleman went so far 
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as to say that her abolition would be a cure for Fenian- 
ism. But surely, on this point, the evidence of the 
Fenians themselves is of some value. Now,in a remark- 
able article which appeared some time since in one 
of the magazines, and which, from its intimate sc- 
quaintance with the affairs of the Brotherhood, was 
evidently written by some one connected with the 
secret operations of that body, this was expressly 
denied. The writer of that article said— 

“Englishmen complain that the Irish are never satisfied 
with what is done for them. Exactly so. A hungry man is not 
satiafied when you give him a toy. The Royal visits to Ireland, 
which were once considered as the sovereign panacea for Irish 
disloyalty, the land distribution, advocated by John Bright and 
others, the abolition of the Irish Church Establishment, now 
mooted as a sure cure for Fenianism, are toys given te hungry 
men. What the Fenians desire is Ireland for the Irish, and they 
look upon all the promised reforms as bribes to seduce true 
Patriots from a righteous purpose.” 

Such statements therefore were uncorroborated. 
If the Irish Church were abolished to-morrow,I do not 
believe that we should have a single Fenian the less 
in the country. But those who demand the cverthrow 
of the Irish Church and its immediate abolition, fail 
to propose any plan which is not immediately and 
strongly objected to. The noble Lord who moved the 
Resolution last year made a most elaborate proposition; 
but that proposition has been received with a general 
chorus of disapproval from the most distinguished 
Members of the party to which he belongs. The aboli- 
tion of the Church is described asa measure which 
will restore peace and heal the wounds of Ireland. 
That statement I believe to be incapable of proof, be- 
cause whatever dissatisfaction may arise from the 
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existence of the Irish Church—and I would not for 
a moment deny that dissatisfaction and dislike to the 
Establishment does exist among certain classes—the 
present contest is nothing to what would be raised 
over its dead body. The highest authorities have cx- 
pressed their opinion, and none more strongly than 
Earl Russell himself on this point. When a proposition 
was made some time ago, by a series of Resolutions 
in “another place,"to distribute the property of the 
Irish Church among the different religious denomina- 
tions in the country, the noble Lord said— 

“I can very well believe that the majority of the people of 
Ireland, seeing that the Church Establishment remains for the 
benefit of a minority, may feel that an evil anda grievance. 
But when the question is as to what should be done by the 
Government and by Parliament in regard to the subject, 1 
must say that any such violent measure as my noble Friend 
proposes would, in my opinion, instead of remedying the evil, 
increase it to a very great extent. I am afraid that if my noble 
Friend were permitted to carry his proposed act of Parliament 
into effect, and divide the Church property of Ireland 
between the Established Church, the Roman Catholic Church, 
and the Presbyterian Church, it would create more religious 
discord, more heart-burning, and more division than we have 
ever yet seen in Ireland.”—[3 Hansard, cixxxii, 414, 415.] 

That was the opinion of the noble Lord two years’ 
ago. The situation is unchanged. The Irish Church may 
be for many years a subject of ecclesiastical jealousy ; 
it may be a constant theme for political declamation, 
possibly, too it may in a short time become the sub- 
ject of a party struggle ; but nobody will ever per- 
suade me that the Irish Roman Catholic farmer or 
labourer who, in passing the house of 4 minister 
of the Established Church, toward whose mainte- 
mance he does not contribute 1s., but whom he has 
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jong known as a good neighbour and as a kind 
friend—I never will believe that the regards the 
existence of that man as an intolerable grievance or 
a badge of oppression. For my own part, I believe 
that if the Irish Church is overthrown, that over- 
throw can only be effected after a long and painful 
strugle—a struggle which must inevitably tend 
to the increase and aggravation of those discords and 
religious hatreds which have produced such evils 
in the community. The voluntary system is pro- 
posed in the interests of peace; there are parts of 
the country where the voluntary system is carried 
on in connection with the Established Church, and 
Iam not aware that those regions are especially 
characterized by concord among the people. The 
question must be dealt with in a very different 
spirit from that which the advocates of entire 
abolition profess. The Presbyterians now receive 
a Grant from this House which is miserable 
in amount, and wholly inadequate to their require- 
ments. The Protestants of Ireland are content with 
the system which prevails ; but are not averse to 
improvements, and to such alterations of ecclesiastical 
arrangements as would make their Church better 
fitted to meet the wants of modern times. But 
we must not prescribe hastily. Of all the schemes 
which have been proposed I object pre-eminently 
to that known as the process of “ levelling down.” 
Itis said that if you cannot elevate and raise the 
institutions so as to make them equal, the only 
thing to do is to abolish them altogether. I object 
to that policy. I think that proposals for universal 
levelling down are the worst of all propositions, 
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It appears to be such an argument as a poor man 
would make to a rich one, when he had given up 
all hopes of becoming wealthy himself. “ Equality 
is necessary for the welfare of the State. Get rid 
of your property, and let us sit down and starve 
together.” TI believe that in these matters, as in 
everything else, confiscation is the worst proposal 
that can be made, either as regards the Church or 
the land. The grievance of the Irish Church is 
admitted on all hands to be a grievance of sentiment, 
It is well known that the Roman Catholic land- 
holders pay nothing, and the Roman Catholic 
proprietors pay little, towards the maintenance of 
the Established Church ; I do not wish to say that be- 
cause it is a sentimental grievance it is not one which 
may not deeply affect the feelings and the actions of 
a portion of the population of the country ; but it is 
not one which affects her material prosperity. The 
Irish Church will never be abolished except after a 
long and desperate struggle. Those who cling to and 
support it are men of influence and power, of strong 
religious feelings and infiexible principles. Justice and 
policy may demand a greater equalization of ecclesias- 
tical arrangements than now exists. But it was wisely 
said by the right bon. Member for Morpeth (Sir George 
Grey), that the Irish Church can never be over- 
thrown except by @ revolutionary process—s process 
which will involve all the evils of revolutionary change. 
If it is desired to make our Churches more equal in 
position than they are, this result should be secured 
by elevation and restoration, and not by confiscation 
and degradation. The despojled wiil always feel much 
more aggrieved than those who have lost nothing; and 
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1 am certain that if so evil a day should come thata 

British Statesman should stand victorious on the 
ruins of the Irish Church, he would have achieved a 
triumph which would create few friends to British 
rule in Ireland, and would not failto alienate the 
feelings and wound the susceptibilities of the large 
and influential section of the community to whom we 

are bound by every tie of sympathy and interest. It, 
is now said, “Something must be done; "but I wish 
to warn the House against embarking in « rashand 
violent course, because a heavy clotid which will 
soon clear away now hangs over the land. We seek 
for no religious ascendancy nor party domination; 
but we do ask the House to support those who in 
Ireland have endeavoured, through storm and sun- 
shine, to sustain British laws and British institutions, 
and have maintained good Government and freedom 
in the land. There has existed among us for some 
time a desperate conspiracy, which has for its object’ 
the overthrow of British rule and the dismember- 
ment of the British Empire; but you carnot extin- 
guish it by rash and inconsiderate legislation. Do not 
imagine for a moment, however, that we think nothing 
can be done. We believe that, as long as there is so 
much poverty, so little industry, so great an amount 
of party strife and religious rancour, se long will 
there be evils to be remedied and grievances to be 
redressed. Listen, therefore, to all complaints which 
are fairly made and moderately expressed: examine 
them carefully, and endeavour to discover whether 
they are well-founded or groundless ; pass them by 
if they are baseless—remedy them if they are éubs- 
tantial ; and above all, let us endeavour to do some 

23 
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thing more than we have hitherto done in the way 
of fostering a truly national spirit ; for I believe there 
is no mode in which we can appeal more forcibly 
and effectively to the feelings of the Irish people than 
by supporting measures and promoting objects which 
bear a national character and tone. But, though we 
should do all this, let us refuse—absolutely refuse— 
to chunge our laws or alter our institutions at the 
bidding of those who come among us from a foreign 
land to foment rebellion and civil strife. And if you 
look for support in Ireland herself, she will not fail 
you. There isa class in Ireland—a daily increasing 
class-——which comprises within its limits men of all 
creeds and of all shades of political and religious 
belief. It includes within its ranks all those who pos- 
sess the land, who direct the industry, and who, by 
their intelligence, character, and education, can pre- 
tend to guide anything that is sound in the publio 
opinion of the country. The spirit of patriotism and 
love of country, as pure and as ardent as isto be 
found among any people in the world, animates their 
breasts. Their faces are not turned towards the West; 
for in their consciences they believe that every hope 
for their country or her advancement, for her wel- 
fare, her prosperity, and her liberty is indissolubly 
bound up in Britieh connection. They desire,"and, what 
is more, they intend, that their sons should be, as 
they themselves and their fathers have been, sharers 
in your greatness and your glory, your freedom 
and your power ; and though they will, with unswerv- 
ing fidelity, cling to the principles to which they 
have long adhered, their best and dearest hope for 
their country is, that the day may not be far distant 
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when, not by penal laws or legislative restrictions, 
but by the irresistible logic of oft-repeated and conti- 
nued facts, the whole mass of their countrymen may 
be brought to acknowledge, and, in. acknowledging, 
to appreciate, the countless blessings that a free Cons- 
titution pours on the heads ofa loyal and united 
people, 
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On the 30th of March 1868 Mr. W. E. Gladstone proposed the 
‘Resolution regarding the Disestablishment and Disendowment 
of the Established Church in Ireland aa one of the measures 
for pacification of that distracted Country. An animated discus- 
sion ensued, such as had not been witnessed for years within 
the walls of Parliament. The adjourned debate was continued 
on the 2nd and 3rd April and the ablest men of both the Whig 
und Tory parties fought with desperate vigour and energy. 
Mr. Gladstone triumphed. Lord Mayo who belonged to the 
Tory party defended the Establishment and opposed the 


Resolution in the following admirable speech evincing great 
command and knowledge of the subject discussed. 


Ts Hag. or MAYO: The language with which the 
hon. Gentléman who has justsat down (Mz sTane- 
FELD) concluded his speech, is the same as was uttered. 
thirty three years ago in this House on the same sub- 
ject. Then, as now, this question of the Irish Church 
had become a great party cry; then, as now, the parties 
in the State were ranged on either side, and the same 
words were used as now-namely, that the IrishChurch 
doomed. Since thenthe party opposite have been 
fora long time—during twentyeight years—in Office, 
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with majorities sometimes large, sometimes mode- 
rate ; but, either from disinclination to interfere 
with the matter, or from a feeling that the line laid 
down and the principle adopted in 1835 were untena- 
ble, no action has been taken in the matter. I am 
rather reluctant to prophecy, but I believe it will be 
found in future times, when this question comes to be 
dicussed and better known than it is now. the same 
result will follow ; and the Protestant Church in Ire- 
land, though it may be reformed, improved, and, 
amended, and rendered much more in harmony with 
the requirements of the country and the feelings of 
the people, will nevertheless remain in its strength 
and im ita purity. 1am glad the hon. Gentleman who 
has just sat down did not repeatin the same terms 
the charges of inconsistency which have been brought 
against the Government by former speakers. He 
seemed to admit what I think must now be patent, 
to all, that the policy of the Government on this 
question is clear and defined, and that they believe 
it to be consistent with their duty, with the princi- 
ples they profess, and with what they think useful 
and good for the country, that they should oppose 
any proposition for the disestablishment or disendow- 
ment of the Irish Church. I heard, with some sur+ 
prise, one of the ablest dialecticians in this House 
endeavour last night, apparently with great pains and. 
labour, to fasten upon the Government the charge of 
inconsistency in this matter. He argued that our 
course had been uncertain and vacillating. From the 
various speeches delivered on the part of the Govern- 
ment, he tried to argue that the Government had put 
forth an uncertain sound. Now, Iam not going to fol- 
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low the right hon. Gentleman the Member for Calne 
(Mr. Lowe) through all the various events, speeches, 
and circumstances to which he referred ; but I main- 
tain that he utterly failed in proving that thero 
was the smallest particle of inconsistency in the course 
adopted by the Government since the question was 
first mooted in public last year, when the Earl of Dmr- 
By, in the other House of Parliamont, resisted the 
addition proposed by Earl Russexz to his Resolution 
in favour of a Commission. Since then the conduct of 
the Government has been invariably the same, and 
they have never lost an opportunity of declaring that 
it was their duty to maintain the Church of Ireland 
as an Establishment, and to resist all attempts to disen- 
dow it. As a proof that they entertained this opinion, 
I will adduce the fact that the noble Lord lately at 
the head of the Government agreed to the Commission 
moved for by Earl Russell, in the other House, on 
the distinct ground that the Commission was to in- 
quire into the position and revenues of the Establish- 
ment, with a view to see how any anomalies and ine- 
qualities could be removed, and how the property of 
the Church could be made more beneficial than it is 
at present. With that view a Commission was appoint- 
ed, which, notwithstanding ali that has been said 
against it, is, I think, a perfectly impartial one. No- 
body, I imagine, supposes that we ought to have 
welected to serve upon it avowed enemies of the Estab- 
lishment, and gentlemen who had strongly declared 
their adherence to the voluntary system. That would 
have been directly in opposition to the principles on 
which the Commission was appointed. So the Com- 
missioners selected were five Gentlemen professing 
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Conservative opinions, and four Gentlemen professing 
Liberal opinions, all of whom had then a considerable 
interest in the question, and all of whom, I believe, 
are perfectly competent to deal with it. Sir I feel 
convinced that the Report of that Commission, in its 
amplitude, in its importance, and its interest, will 
hardly ever have been excelled by the Report of any 
Royal Commission that Her Majesty has ever appoin- 
ted ; and, I believe, that all that has been said with 
regard to the sufficiency of the information now at 
the disposal of the House “upon this subject is an 
entire mistake, and that you will findin the Report 
of this Commission an amount of information, and 
@ number of facts which are perfectly new, and which 
I maintain this House ought to be in possession of, 
and have time to consider before they can possibly 
proceed even to deliberate upon this important ques- 
tion. The next event which took place was the speech 
which I made, and the words—imperfect words, I 
admit, but admitted to be quite sufficient for their 
purpose—used by me when the motion of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Cork was before us. ¥ 
then showed distinctly that, not only my own opinion 
‘but the opinion of the Government, was in favor of 
maintaining the Irish Church, and that it was part of 
our policy and principles to resist any Motion for Dis- 
endowment. I strictly guarded myself against oppos- 
ing reforms or alterations which might tend to the im- 
provement. ofthe Establishment, or to a more usefu 
application of its revenues ; but I distinctly stated, with 
the assent I beleve, of every one of my Colleagues, that 
we should resist any attempt to interfere with the fun- 
damental principle of the Establishment. It seemed 
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to me that the allegations of the right hon. Gentile- 
man the Member for Calne (Mr.Lowe) were entirely 
contradicted by his own words. He said, “Your con- 
duct was vacillating ;"’ yet, he adda, that my words 
seemed to challenge the step now taken by tho party 
opposite. Now, what I said was not meant as a chal- 
lenge ; but, if it was to be taken as a challenge, and 
asan expression of opinion, which it was the duty 
of the party opposite immediately to controvert, and 
obtain the judgment of the House upon, surely, it 
cannot be described as in any respect vacillating or 
uncertain. Well, a Notice of Motion was given by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for South Lanca- 
shire (Mr. Gladstone). It was met by an Amendment 
which as I think, was perfectly clear and intelligible. 
That Amendment embodies a statement which, I 
think, nobody will be able to controvert, which I be- 
lieve, events will prove to be true—namely, that it 
is not only improper but impossible that the present: 
Parliament can deal with the question. Surely, no 
one can say that such an Amendment is proof of 
vacillation, Well, then, I come to the speoch of my 
right hon. Friend, the Seoretary of State for the Home 
Department, which, if anybody could have had the 
smallest doubt on the subject, was quite sufficient to 
convince any candid mind what the opinions of the 
Government are upon this question. I am sorry that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for Calne (Mr. 
Lowe)ia not in his place, because, when he makes 
these charges of inconsistency. I cannot but recollect 
that, while ho has been loudest in this protestations 
against everything in the shape of Parliamentary 
Reform, he yet satin two successive Governments 
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which were pledged to the principle of Reform—nay, 
more, which were always bringing in unsuccessful 
Reform Bills ; and, I cannot but recollect, too, that 
while he has always declared himself a strong enemy 
of the Irish Church, he still was, for many yers, a 
Member of Governments, one of whose cardinal points 
of policy, as regards Ireland, was invariable resis 
tanee to the overthrow of the Irish Church. I say, 
then, that it comes with an extremely bad grace from 
the right hon. Gentleman, when he tries to fasten 
upon the Government an inconsistency which does 
not éxist ; while, looking back upon his career, we see 
in it an amount of inconsistency which can hardly be 
attributed to any other public man. There is only one 
other point to which the right hon. Gentleman refer- 
red the other night, and I will notice itin a few 
words. He stated that there was a gross inconsistency 
in the conduct of the Government ; because, while 
resisting the attempt to overthrow the Irish Church, 
we propose to grant a charter toa Roman Catholic 
University. The right hon Gentleman gave a disorip- 
tion of that chartor wholly contrary to the facts. He 
said that the Government proposed to place at the 
disposal of the Roman Catholic Bishops the whole 
education of the Roman Catholic laity in Ireland. 
Now, I contend that my proposition bears no resem- 
blance whatever to the description thus given of it by 
the right hon. Gentleman. It is very easy to describe 
a thing as it ia not ; to state a thing as it was never 
intended to be, and then proceed to demolish it. That 
is precisely what the right hon. Gentleman did. The 
proposal made by the Government was one to estab- 
lish a University in which the lay element would not 
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be only atrong but preponderant ; in which the only 
eoclesiostical element was to be four prelates ; and I 
must say that I think the right hon. Gentleman paid 
a vary bad compliment to the independence and in- 
telligence of the Roman Catholio laity of Ireland if 
he thought that, because four Roman Catholic 
Bishops were placed upon a certain body, therefore 
the whole education of the Catholic laity was to be 
placed in the hands of the Catholic prelates. I repeat, 
therefore, that the description of the institution which 
we proposed to found, as given by the right hon. 
Gentieman, was an entire misrepresentation, and that 
nothing of the kind was intended under this charter. 
A great deal has been said to night as to the power 
of Parliament to deal with tho present question ; and 
in the eloquent speech of the hon. and learned Mem~- 
ber for Exeter (Mri Coleridge) I think a great deal 
of time was—I will not say—wasted, because no time 
can be wasted in listening to anything which falls 
from him—but at all events, I think he expended a 
great deal of unnecessary force in proving that Parlia- 
ment had the power of dealing with the Irish Church. 
Now that power, as I understand, hos never ‘been 
denied ; but we do say that the proposal now made 
is one greater, perhaps, than any that has ever been 
submitted to Parliament. Whon we remember that 
it is now proposed for the first time to leave s con- 
siderable portion of the United Kingdom without an 
Established Church ; that it is proposed, in addition, 
to confiscate property and revenues which for 300 
years, at the very least, have been in the possession. 
of this body ; when we remember that these revenues 
have been guaranteed to the Irish Church in « man- 
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ner more solemn, I believe, than that in which pro- 
perty has ever been guaranteed to any other body 
corporate or apy other private individual in this 
country ; when we see that this Establishment has 
been guaranteed by the Oath of the Sovereign, by 
Acts of Parliament spread over the whole course of 
the statute-book, by contracts made, and repeatedly 
made, with leaders of great political parties on great 
political emergencies ; remembering all this we say 
that a proposal to confiscate property and disostab- 
lish an institution guaranteed and sanctioned by 
all these seourities is, perhaps, the most momentous 
step ever taken by the English Parliament. Without 
denying the right of Parliament to deal with the 
question, we say that it is a duty which, though not 
beyond its powers, will tax those powers to the very 
utmost. One word now as to the mode in which this 
proposal is to be carried out The right hon. Gentle- 
man certainly claims for a Committee of this House 
greater power, and wishes to impose on it larger du- 
ties, than ever before were entrusted to it. His first 
Htesolution, as I have said, embodies a proposal which, 
in its fundamental principles, subverts the Constitu- 
tion of the country. Now, if the Constitution of the 
country isto be subverted, perhaps a preliminary 
Resolution is as good s mode of effecting that object 
asany other. As tothe second Resolution, however, 
though I am no lawyer, and do not feel competent to 
disouss it, I should be very glad to hear some Gentle- 
man of the long robe get up and tell us how a 
Resolution of a Committee of this House can control 
and prevent the exercise of the Prerogative of the 
Crown. As to the third Resolution, it is the first time 
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that the Chairman of Committees has ever been 
invited to put a Motion for an Address to the Crown 
from the table ; and I think if the Resolutions were 
carried, it would puzzle you, Sir, to know how to deal 
with it. These, however, are points of comparatively 
slight importance. But the right hon. Gentleman, 
besides the disestablishment of the Church, proposes 
at once to establish the voluntary principle in Ireland. 
Now, I maintain that the voluntary system does 
not exist in Ireland in any shape or form, and that 
the three Churches there—the Established, the Roman 
Catholic, and the Presbyterian—are to a great extent 
in receipt of endowments from the State. The Estab- 
lished Church is fully endowed. Ifthe Government 
had not thought some alteration in respect of her 
endowments necessary, they would not have consent- 
ed to an inquiry The Presbyterian Church is also 
endowed to a considerable extent by monies voted by 
this House, and the Consolidated Fund bore a large 
portion, if not the whole, of the cost of the education 
of those who are destined for the priesthood in the 
Roman Catholic Church of Ireland. Now, I believe it 
‘was very much at the desire of the members both of 
the Presbyterian and Roman Catholic Churches that 
money was granted out of the Consolidated Fund and 
voted in this House for the purposes of both these 
Churches, and therefore it does not lie in the mouths 
of hon. Gentlemen, who desire now to advocate the 
voluntary system as the rule for Ireland, to try to 
weaken the principle of endowments. But I will go 
further, and say that the voluntary system, ss applied 
to religious purposes, is most unsuited to the state 
of things in Ireland. Iam sure no hon, Gentleman 
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will attempt to contradict me when I say that, of all 
Christian people on the face of the globe, the people 
of Ireland are the most religious, and that there 
are none among whom religious feeling and religious 
observances enter more deeply into the habits of 
their daily life. There is no coldness or want of zeal 
among them. It is always stated by the advocates 
of the voluntary system that there is nothing which 
so much promotes religious zeal, but the voluntary 
system is not likely to be wanted in Ireland on that 
account. On the contrary, I believe that any system 
which would have the effect of bringing before the 
minds of the Irish people peculiarities of doctrinal 
teaching and controversy would not have a good effect 
upon the peace of the country ; and if you establish 
the voluntary system in Ireland, so far from promo- 
ting the interests of true religion you will do nothing 
but increase religious rancour and strife, and make 
doctrinal differences a greater subject of controversy 
than they have been hitherto. Sir, we want nothing 
in Ireland which will increase the violence of contro- 
versy. What we want isa system, both in religion 
and Government, that will soften those asperities and 
heal those animosities which have so long prevailed. 
I believe that there is nothing which would so much 
tend to intensify all the prejudices which exist and 
inerease all the animosities which we deplore as the 
establishment ofa complete voluntary system. The 
hon. Member for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld) the other 
night quoted a very high authority on this subject, 
and I would advise hon. Gentlemen who doubt the 
trath of my remarks to turn to one of the ablest books 
which has been written on the Irish Church—namely, 
24 
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the work of Sir George Lewis—and he will find there 
the same opinion put forward in language far more 
powerful and eloquent than I could command. I do 
not remember his exact words, but they come to 
this—that the tendency of the voluntary system is to 
reflect on the clergy the prejudices and antipathies of 
the most violent of their congregation ; that in every 
country where it has been tried it has had this effect, 
that it has produced in the Protestant fanaticism, 
in the Catholio superstition, and intolerance in both, 
And the same opinions have been most ably advanced 
by Dean Stanley in a work published not long ago. 
I would remind the House that this voluntary prin- 
ciple, which it is contemplated to extend to Ireland, 
is sanctioned by no experience or authority whatso- 
ever. It does not exist at this moment to any extent 
in any country in Europe. It is quite true that it does 
exist to some extent in America, and that, no doubt, 
will be quoted as a precedent against me. But I would 
remind the House that the voluntary system there 
was coincident and coexistent with republican institu- 
tions ; it grew up with them, and became part and 
parcel of them. But because it has succeeded in 
America, that is no reason why it is likely to succeed 
here. I would ask Roman Catholic Gentlemen whe- 
ther the voluntary system, osfar as regards the pay- 
ment of their parochial clergy, has been altogether 
satisfactory or successful P I should be sorry to give 
avy opinion of my own on this point; but I have 
often spoken to Roman Catholio gentlemen of high 
authority, and they have constantly admitted that 
the voluntary system in one respect has not worked 
well, The fact is that the parochial clergy in Ireland 
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are entirely drawn from one particular class of people. 
Now, Ishould be very sorry tosay theta clergy 
taken from the lower ranks of the people are not as 
useful, as devoted, and as pious as those drawn from 
a higher rank ; but this Ido say, I should think it 
avery great misfortune ifthe clergy of my own 
Church were to come from one olass, and one class 
alone, and if there were not to be found in its ranks 
representatives of all classes. In Ireland the clergy 
are recruited principally from the sons of small far- 
mers, small merchants, and traders in towns; and 
if the son of a Roman Catholic gentleman takes orders 
he is almost always to be found in the ranks of the 
regular clergy. Now, that which is admitted to be 
an evil by almost all Roman Catholics is, I believe, 
to be attributed to the voluntary system ; and if you 
hada system of endowments you would find men 
sprung from a higher class in the ranks of the paro- 
ehial and secular clergy. But when Roman Catholic 
Gentlemen and those who profess to speak for them 
stand up in this House and profess themselves, in 
eloquent and almost violent terms, strong advocates 
of the voluntary principle, I confess I listen to them 
with astonishment, because I cannot conceive how 
any one who has made himself acquainted with the 
history of the Roman Catholic Ohurch can imagine 
for a moment that the voluntary principle forms any 
pant of the fundamental system upon which that 
Church has been established. Sir, I would remind 
the House that the Roman Catholic Church isa 
Church of costly rite and gorgeous ceremonial; a 
Church whose votaries and disciples have thought 
it their duty to give to their religious worship every- 
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thing that wealth could bestow or art device. A 
Church of gorgeous and stately ceremonial can never 
be a purely voluntary Church, and I believe that the 
Roman Oatholic Church in Ireland is ina totally 
exceptional position. I believe that the Roman Catholic 
Church has been a Church especially of endowments. 
‘What has been the course of this Church in Ireland 
with regard to this particular question of endow- 
ments P Everybody knows that, at this moment, that 
Church is acquiring property with a rapidity I believe 
unexempled in her history, and perhaps in the history 
of the world. We Protestants cannot but admire the 
piety and devotion which, in many instances, have 
thus been shown, but I would warn Roman Catholic 
Gentlemen and those who profess to speak the senti- 
ments of their Church, that they are running some 
danger in advocating principles of disestablishment 
and confiscation as they do now. I look forward to 
the day when the Irish Roman Catholic Church, 
if she goes on amassing property for the next 100 as 
ahe has done in the last fifty years, will be endowed 
and gifted with great wealth; and if that takes 
place, is it not probable that those great riches and 
endowments may at some not distant time attract the 
jealousy of a large and powerful party in this country, 
whose assistance you are now asking forthe dis- 
endowment of the Irish Protestant Church, and 
who have always been the first to advocate and 
uphold the confiscation of Church property? I can- 
not conceive anything more propable than that, 
at a time not very remote, not only the possessions 
ofthe English Church may prove very attractive 
gtounds for putting in practice the principles of 
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that party, but that they will also be applied to 
the possessions of the Roman Catholic Church in 
Ireland. We shall then hear precisely the same argu- 
ments—that these endowments are dangerous to the 
Btate; that they ere in the hands of men who do 
not use them for the good of the people; and there- 
fore, that Parliament has a right to step in and do 
what is called an act of justice in order to make a 
better disposition of their funds. Sir, I am not ashamed. 
in this House to advocate the principle of religious 
endowments, In that respect I follow in the foot- 
steps of Mr. Pitt, Lord Plunket, Mr. Grattan, Earl 
Grey, Sir Robert Peel, and Earl Russell. Every one of 
these advocated the principle of religious endowments 
in Ireland, as specially required by the cercumstan- 
ves of that country. Evory one of them constantly 
opposed the extension of the voluntary system to 
Ireland. That was admitted in the Appropriation 
Clause and in every great schome ever brought un- 
der the attention of this House. Having thus stated 
my opinion as to the utter unsuitableness of the 
voluntary system to Ireland, I would ask your 
attention to the proposal which the right hon. Gentle- 
man has made. I admit that the right hon. 
Gentleman in his speech stated he did not think 
himself bound to submit to Parliament any detailed 
plan by which his proposal should be carried out ; 
but he did to a certain extent shadow forth what 
in his opinion, that plan should be. There was 
one particular, however—an essential one—on which 
he gave us noinformation. He did not state what 
would be the proximate amount of the surplus 
on which he calculated. Now, it always struck 
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me that in proposing and agitating this great 
scheme of confiscation those who advocated it are 
bound in the first instance to show the disposition 
they intend to mske of the enormous property it 
involves. This has been valued at a sum rang- 
ing from £10,000,000 to £14,000,000; and they 
are bound to make a disposition of it more useful 
and likely to do more good than the present arrange- 
ment. The right hon. Gentleman has not voucheafed 
to us his opinion on that subject; but we have 
bad various opinions put forward. According to 
some this surplus should go to education in Ireland. 
Wow, if there is one thing more likly than another, 
to raise bitter and violent contention in that 
country, it would be the throwing down a large 
sum of money to be scrambled for under the head 
of education. The battle that would take place 
for this surplus to be devoted to education would 
in intensity and ascerbity be fifty times greater 
than now exists in regard to the Church. There 
is no subject on which there is a greater dif- 
ference of opinion, or on which that difference has 
been expressed with more scrimony, than that 
of public education. Then it has been suggested 
that the money should be devoted to the police 
of the country; but I apprehend that such a 
proposal would hardly be seriously entertained. 
The next proposal is to give it in aid of the 
poor rates, and that would relieve local taxation 
to a certain extent. Another proposal put forward 
by some of the clergy of the Roman Catholic 
Church is that these funds should be capitalized 
and given to clergy of various denominations to 
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be disposed of in what they call alms. I cannot 
conceive any proposal that would be more fatal 
to everything we desire to esteem or preserve in 
Ireland than such a proposal Then another 
proposal was made, I think, by the hon. Member 
for Finsbury { Mr. M‘ Oullagh Torrens ) that this 
large sum should be disposed of in the improve- 
ment of land; and this seemed to meet the 
approval of the hon. Member for Westminster 
(Mr. Stuart Mill )—that a large sum should be 
laid out in the purchase of estates, to be after~ 
wards cut up into farms — that they should be 
improved, and the loss should be borne by funds to be 
derived from the revenues of the Established Church. 
The Government was to enter into a large specu- 
lative scheme connected with the land, and it was 
admitted at the outset that it would prove very unpro- 
ductive. These were the various schemes which have 
been broached ; and I believe that every one of them 
would create more heart-burning and ill-will than 
the existence of the Established Church is alleged 
to have produced. The scheme of the tight hon, 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Gladstone ), though 
rather hazily shadowed forth, was still sufficiently 
precise to enable ua to understand its meaning, 
and it really is nothing more nor less than a 
great scheme gf confiscation. The effect of the 
plan would be to leave two-thirds or three-fifths 
of the property to the Irish Ohurch. That would 
not be less than £8,000,000. By whom was this 
great sum to be disposed of ? Under whose care 
‘was it to be placed P Was it to be allocated 
tothe parishes or put into the hands of com- 
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missioners P Or was it to be distributed among the 
clergy of the Church? If the right hon. Gentle- 
man leaves £8,000,000 in the hands of the clergy, 
what becomes of his principle of equality ? There 
is another question on which great anxiety must 
be felt by those who wish to know how this 
scheme of confiscation is to be earried out. If 
instantaneous in its operation, the compensation to 
living interests must swallow up the great portion 
of the revenues. If you are to allow existing interests 
to die ont and to effect changes on the death of 
those who now hold office, by then sequestering 
the property of the Church, you will get into almost 
greater difficulty. You profess to begin the voluntary 
principle in Ireland, and allow the members of 
the Protestant Church to make such arrangements 
as they may see fit for the celebration of worship ? 
but, at the same timo, you allow revenues to go 
to incumbents during their life-time, afd s0 you 
render impossible any voluntary arrangement, because 
that necessitates a large consolidation of parishes. 
It would be perfectly impossible, according to the 
proposal made by the right hon. Gentleman, that 
this voluntary arrangement could be carried out ; 
for it would be impossible in the many districts 
where the number of Protestants is small, to secure 
clergymen of the character and education they 
desire. Therefore, it appears to me that, in this 
respeot, the right hon. Gontieman’s plan is not 
only cruel, but most ill-advised, and would prevent 
the coming on of that voluntry system of which 
he is the advocate. The right hon. Gentleman’s 
scheme also contemplates a large system of com= 
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pensation; and experience has taught the House 
to look with suspicion upon these great systems 
of compensation. I quite admit that if this scheme 
is carried you must propose compensation, other- 
wise you wonld do the grossest injustice. Let me 
remind the House what this compensation will 
amount to. There are about 450 curates, most of 
them young men who ought to be compensated 
for the loss of their future prospects. The lay ad- 
vowsons are nearly one-sixth of the whole number 
of livings in the Church, and include some of the 
richest; and these would swell the compensation to 
am enormous sum. On what principle the right 
hon. Gentleman can reconcile compensating the lay 
proprietors of livings with forgetting the interests 
of the Church at large, I cannot understand. If 
the Church of Ireland is to be got rid of, on 
every principle of justice, you are bound to get 
rid of it at once. If you do not make the members 
of the Church at once enter into voluntary 
arrangements, you will commit the greatest possible 
injustice. As a member of that Church, I say, 
if you are determined to destroy it, it would be 
much better to execute it at once than to put it 
to death by a lingering process. I have never 
used the “ garrison” argument, and have never 
treated the Church as a garrison in the midet of 
the people. On the contrary, I believe that it 
is a position it has never assumed; it is one it 
never ought to assume ; but the overthrow of the 
Church wil) in many districts eradicate everthing 
in the shape of Protestantism. No doubt that 
result would recommend itself to many hon. Members 
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and to meny people in Ireland; but who are the 
Protestant population P They are few, but they 
belong to a peculiar class—one or two squires and 
a few large farmers in each district. These men 
are not able out of their own means to establish 
the voluntary system, and the effect will be that 
these men will withdraw themselves from the 
country, and will abandon their estates. We have 
heard much of the evils of absentecism; but the 
immediate effect of disendowment aud disestablish- 
ment will be to create such an amount of absenteciem 
as never has been seen before. Landowners will 
not sell their estates, because they will not for 
many years sell at their nominal value, which 
will be further depreciated by this change; bat 
they will leave them to be managed by agents. 
They have families to bring up, and they have 
settled in those districts on the faith thet Parlia- 
ment would maintain the Church that has been 
established so long; and those who know them 
best say that they would almost immediately with- 
draw from their estates. This class above all others 
is on terms of amity and good-will with the 
Roman Catholic population. The most ardent 
Catholio will not say that these men have in 
any way made themselves offensive to the mass 
of the population. On the contrary, their influence 
hes been salutary and good, and they have done 
more than any olher class to reconcile the people 
to British rule. The removal of this class under 
the proposed arrangements must inevitably result 
in serious evil. The other day a dinner was 
given to the right hon. Member for Lewes (Mr. 
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Brand), in testimouy toa course of conduct in this 
House which, Iam sure, every one on this side of 
the House highly appreciates, and on that occasion 
the hon. Member spoke about the Irish Church. I 
quote it as aspecimen of the extraordinary miscon- 
ceptions which prevail in this country on this subject. 
Describing the Irish Church, he said— 

“It is established against the will of the great body of the 
people ; it is mainly supported by the labour of the many, 
who are poor, for the benefit of the few who aro rich, It has 
no parallel, so far as I know, in the history of the world.” 

I ohallege the hon. Member to show that the labour 
of a single poor man in Ireland ischarged a single 
halfpenny for the support of the Irish Church. The 
property of the Church is not the property of the 
clergy or of the laity, but of the Church at large. 
It is derived entirely from the estates of the rich, 
and if the Irish Church were taken away to-morrow 
not a single tenant in Ireland would have his land 
cheaper, and not asingle labourer would be called 
upon to pay a penny less than he does now. The hon. 
Member also said the Irish Church has no parallel 
in the history of the world. I suppose he means it 
has no parallel because it is not the Church of the 
majority ; but in Wales a precisely similar state of 
things prevails. The hon. Member’s third statement 
is that until this question has been settled, disaffection 
will continue to exist in Ireland, and the country will 
remain in a chronic state of insurrection. (Mr. 
Mownsetu : Hear, hear! } The right hon. Member for 
the county of Limerick cheers that statement. No 
one knows the present state of the country better 
than I do, and I maintain that Ireland is not ina 
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state of chronic insurrection. Insurrection has been 
tried, and has utterly failed. There is no sympathy 
with actual insurrection. I believe it will be imposssble 
to prove that that amount of disaffection and discon- 
tent which I admit does exist to a great extent 
among certain classes of people can be traced to 
the existence of the Irish Church. The opinion 
that it can has been challenged over and over 
again in the course of this debate, and no one 
has taken up that challege. Noone has attempt- 
ed to prove that Fenianism and disaffection 
have any connection with the Irish Church, although 
there have been many repetitions of the assertion 
that such is the case. No one has attempted to con- 
nect the Irish Church with Fenianism ; for the latter 
comes from America. If you take the speeches of the 
Fenians, you find that strong feelings of nationality 
pervade them all; the past wrongs of Ireland and 
the neglect of the Government are eloquently and 
forcibly described ; Republican sentiments and prin- 
ciples are put forward ; hatred te England is expressed 
in every shape and form, and even war with England 
is enforced as a duty. But it is nowhere declared 
that the demolition of the Irish Church is one of their 
objecta, or that its existence was one of their grie- 
vances. I would merely refer toa remarkable doc:- 
ment which was issued by the Roman Catholic clergy 
ofthe country of Meath. and in which it is declared 
that the church question is not so important as the 
land question—that the Irish Church might be 
useful fora party manoeuvre, or for displacing a 
Government, but that as for thinking that the Irish 
Church was one of the standing grievances of Ireland 
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it was an entire mistake. It has been said during 
this debate that the existence of the Established 


Church is a standing grievance to the Roman Catho- 
lies, in as much a3 it brings to the recollection of the 
Irish the times ofthe penal laws,and when oppression 
reigned from oneend ofthe country to the other. 
But let us see what Mr. Mitchell sauys— 


“But thia, also, isall past and over. The very penal laws, 
last relics of that bloody business, are with the days before 
the Flood. And, though it be true that the mode of planting 
this Established Church of Ireland—first enthroning a whole 
hierarchy of Archbishops and Buwhops and then importing 
clergy for the Bishops, and parishioners for the clergy—was 
of all recorded apostolic missions the moat preposterous + 
though the rapacity of those missionaries was too exorbitant 
and their methods of conversion too sanguinary ; yet now, 
among the national institutions, among the existing forces 
that make up what we call an Irish nation, the Church, so 
fax as it iam spiritual Tvachor, must positively be reckoned 
ita altars, for generations, have been served by a devoted 
body of clergy ; its sanctuaries thronged by our countrymen ; 
ita prelates, the successors of those very Queen’s Bishopa, 
have been among the most learned and pious ornaments 
of the Christian Church. Their stories are twined with our 
history, their dust is Irish earth, and their memories are 
Ireland’s for ever. In the little church of Dromore, hard by 
the murmuring Lagan, lie buried the bones of Jznumr Tar- 
nor ; would Ireland be richer without that grave? In any 
gallery of illustrious Trishmen, Usnee and Swirr shall not be 
forgotten ; Derry and Cloyne will not soon let the name 
of BrekELEY die ; 3 and the lonely tower of Clough Oughter is 


Qwsx Box breathed his last sigh than by the imprisonment 
within ite walls of the mild and excellent Bisuor of Kirmonx. 
eit mea anima cum Bedcllo | “When Irishmen consent to let the 
past become indeed history, not party politica, and begin < 
learn from it the lessons of mutual respect and 
ated of endless bitterness and enmity, then, at last, this dis. 
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$racted land shall see the dawn of hope and peace, and begin to 
venew her youth and rear her head among the proudest of 
the nations.” 

Now, Sir, we are told this proposal is made in the 
interests of peace." The whole country sighs—mem- 
bora of all classes and of all creeds—for nothing so 
much as peace; and I agree with my Right honor- 
able Friend the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department that there is no sacrifice of opinion that 
he, or I, or any Member ofthe Government would 
not be prepared to make, short ofan absolute abne- 
gation of principle, to seoure even partially o result 
so much desired. But we do not believe that these 
Resolutions are calculated to carry peace to Ireland, 
I believe that the straggle which the right hon. 
Gentleman has initiated in renouncing all his former 
opinions will be both fierce and long. I believe that 
moone will benefit by it but the bitterest enemice 
of Ireland ; and that its effect will be to divide the 
couttry into two hostilecamps. It will tend rather 
to the aggravation of the animosities, ill-feeling, 
and religious rancour which are already too rife, than. 
tothe promotion of contentment and peace. The right 
hos. Gentleman says that the hour hag arrived, aud 
that he ia only obeying the call ofduty. I can only 
sey that it is most unfortunate that thet call of duty 
should have sounded at the precise moment when 
otell others, forthe first time during thirty-five years, 
it i physically impossible that any advance can 
tee made in dealing with the question There has 
eon né montent, perhaps, in our Parliamenteny 
Aivtory when, it was #0 entirely impossible to deal 
with the Yrish Church. ‘There is already #0 mach 
Ipusiness hafore the House, business that must he 
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transacted, if at the early part of next year you wish 
to appeal to the new constituencies, that there is 
searealy sufficient time left for us to get through it. 
Nor can I believe that this Parliament, which is so 
soon to cease to exist, is a body that can satisfactorily 
deal with this question. I do not deny thatit possess 
es tho right; but Imaintain that the time is most 
inopportune, and it will be impossible fora Parlia- 
ment with so much already todo, to deal witha ques- 
tion of this sort with any probability of success. A 
question of such magnitude cannot be settled with- 
out an appeal to the people, and your expression of 
opinion will in no way be binding on the next 
Parliament. I oppose this Motion because I believe it 
to be premature, because I think it will lead to much 
strife, and because I know that you have not the 
information necessary for the discussion of a subject 
which, in my opinion, could not in any case he 
eatisfactorily settled during the present Session. I 
feel it my duty, therefore, in common with my 
Colleagues, to give my opposition to Resolutions 
which I cannot but regard as factious and mig 
chievous 


LAYING THE FOUNDATION STONE OF THE 
BOMBAY UNIVERSITY. 


A few days after the arrival of Lord Mayo at Bombay, the 
veremony of laying the foundation Stone of the Bombey University 
took place—After the Revd, Dr. Wileon the Vice-Chancellor, 
and Sir Seymour Fitegerald the Governer of Bombay and Chancellor 
of the University had addressed the noble gathering of Natives and. 
Europeans. Eant, Mayo, who on rising was received with loud applanse 
said — 

May it please your Excellency, Vicz-CHANCELLOR 
or THE Bomsay UNIVERSITY,MEMBERS OF THE SENATE, 
GRADUATES AND UNDER GRADUATES :—J thank youjvery 
much for having given me this Opportunity of express- 
ing the feeling of deep satisfaction which I entertain 
at being present to-day, and also to assure you how 
deeply I feel, and how privileged I am, in being permit- 
ted on this, my first occasion of meeting a public assem~ 
bly, to take part in so interesting a ceremony. Gentle- 
men, I believe that we inaugurate to-day the founda- 
tion of a building which will be, ere long, a centre 
temple of literature and science for Western India 
and, I believe, founded as it is under such auspices 
being a continuation of the labours which have hitherto 
been so successful, that we may anticipate that ite 
foundations laid to-day wil) give a fresh impetus to 
those objects for which it has been founded, and in 
which ithas for a cousiderable number of years 0 no- 
bly succeeded. Gentlemen, here will be held open to 
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the inhabitants of Western India the opportunity of 
studying the classics of the ancient world ; and here 
will be given to them the rewards and prizes for profi- 
ciency in mathematicalstudies. Here, too, will be offered 
to them inducements to study that healing art which 
has been so well described as being the most blessed 
of all arts; and here will be laid open to them the 
books and laws which wise and prudent men, from 
generation to generation, have devised for the best 
government of mankind. And here will be instruction 
offered in that branch of science which qualifies man to 
take a part in the planning and construction, of those 
groat wérks of public utility, which here in India 
T believe, wo are only at the commencement of. Gentle- 
mhen, such objecta as these commend themselves tu 
every liberal and enlightened mind. and I cannot but 
believe that the establishment of this building and the 
further development of the labours of this University 
will result, and can result, in no other end than the 
development of the social, moral, and intellectual posi- 
tion of the inhabitants of this vast continent.( Applause.) 
His Excellency then deacended from the dais to where the stone 
was suspended from sheara, over which flonted the Royal standard, and 
having spread the mortar, ordered the stone to be lowered. He then 
tested it With the level end plumb line and ‘found that the stone 
‘wos firm and true,” and declared it “to be well and truly laid.” 
There were deposited under the foundation stone the following :— 
Copy of last Gorernment Gaxette; Times af India; Bombay 
Gazette ; Indu Prakash ; Native Opinion; Rast Goftar; Bombay Sum- 
mackar ; University Calendar, 1868-69 ; the current coins of British 
India, both silver and copper, and an English sovereign ; also a copper 
plate, with the names of the Cinoellor, Vice-Chancellor, Syndicate 
and Registrar engraved thereon. Th® company dispersed after hearty 


chcers had been given for His excellency the Governor and the Earl and 
the Countess of Mayo, 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY CONVCCATION. 


Sazvapay, 27ra Franvasr, 1869. 


A covvocaTton of the Caloutta University was held at the Town 
Hall on Saturday (271A Fee) His Excellency, Eant Mato providing as 
Chancellor, W. 8. Seton-Karr, Esq., aa Vieo-Chanellor. The Fellows 
numbered strongly, and the body of the Hall was closely crowded. 
After the presentation of the graduates for their degrees, and the Vice- 
Chancellor had finished the delivery of bis elaborate and eloquent 
address :— 


His Excellency the Viceroy addressed the assembly. 
He said :— 

Mr. Vice-CHANceLtor, Sznators, GRADUATES 
AND UNDER-GRADUATES OF THE UNIVERSITY oF CaL- 
curra, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN,—I rejoice most sincere~ 
ly that I did not accede to the suggestion made by 
your Vice-Chancellor, with more modesty, I think, than. 
discretion, that I should take a leading part in the 
proceedings of thisday. Had I acceded to that sug- 
gestion, you would not have had the opportunity of 
hearing one of the most eloquent and appropriate 
addresses that has ever been delivered on such an 
occasion. 

Gentlemen, I can assure you that I appreciate 
most deeply the privilege of having heard that address. 
I am sure I expresa the sentimente of all present when 
LTeay that we feel deeply indebted to our Vice-Chan- 
cellor, for the able and interesting oration which he 
has just delivered. There is one subject, however, to 
which I cannot refrain from alluding, and that is to 
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express to you on this, my first appearance in public 
smce my assumption of the office of Governor-General, 
what satisfaction it gives me to concur in those rich and 
eloquent phrases with which the Vice-Chancellor re- 
ferred to my ominent predecessor. These remarks, 
I am sure, went homo to all your hearts, and I believe 
that if the Vice-Chancellor had been gifted with even 
more eloquence than that which he has displayed to-day, 
in describing the great qualities of that distinguished 
man who has lately left our shores, he might have said 
much more with the entire concurrence of every person 
in this assemblage. 

It would be presumptuous in me then to attempt 
to add anything to those heart-stirring words, and I 
will only sey, speaking in the presence of many who 
knew him well, that an honester man, or one who was 
moore determined to do what was right, never filled the 
high post of Governor-General than Sir John Lawrence, 
But why should I pursue this subject further ? 


His sual Goede and promees high 


‘Why should his praise in verse be sung t 
‘The name that dwells on every tonguo 
No minstrel needs” 

Gentlemen, it would certainly be out of place here 
in addressing such an assembly, were I to attempt to 
dilate upon that which you all thoroughly appreciate 
namely, the inestimable advantages of education. Were 
T to do so, I could only repeat that which has been said 
far better that I could say it, a thousand times before. 
It is indeed especially unnecessary when I see before 
.me so many who have drunk deep of the immortal 
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spring, and have found its waters sweet. I have little- 
doubt that all the young men who hear me now, have 
discovered, in a greater or less degree, that learning 
brings with it its own exceeding great reward. The 
numbers in which they are assembled, and the toil 
which they must have undergone in obtaining their 
honors and degrees, show how deeply they appreciate 
the boon which has been placed within their reach, 

There was a time, Gentlemen, when doubts would. 
have been enteitained as to tho prudence and expe- 
diency of offering to the natives of India a wide-spread. 
system of national education, nor were these doubts 
alone confined to India. 

Many there were in past times who held—and 
even men of authority and knowledge were known to 
express such an opinion—that the indiscriminate dif- 
fusion of education might have the effect of weakening 
Government—of making the rich and the great more 
overbearing and more oppressive, and the poor more dis- 
contented with their lot. But I believe that these 
notions belonged to the fossil era of thought. If they 
ere still entertained by any number of persons, their 

allacy is so well ascertained that the holders of them 
content themselves with impressing their views on their 
friendg in private. Gentlemen, the course that has been 
taken in this country, with regard to this great ques- 
tion, was taken for no political object. Those great and 
wise men, who at no very distant time established that 
system, from which, though still in ita infancy, you have 
already so much benefitted, never waited to consider 
whether what they were doing would strengthen or 
weaken thé hands of the Government. They believed 
that to offer the means of acquiring knowledge to the 
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inhabitants of this great continent was a sacred and a 
paramount duty, and they went forward in their work 
without fear or hesitation. To your fellow-subjects of 
the United Kingdom, Parliament and Government have 
made the most atrenuous exertions to extend the means 
of diffusing knowledge, and to enlist on the side of 
education the sympathies of the entire nation. To 
you the same advantages havo been given, and as nearly 
as possible the Same system has been established in 
your Schools, Colleges, and Universities, as is in opera- 
tion at home, the determination on the part of your 
rulers being to do in this matter what is right, and 
‘to leave the results in the hands of God. But be that 
as it may, I can frankly say, as the chief administrator 
of a government that walks in the light of day, and 
eourts publicity for all its acts, that we fear not any 
investigation that the lamp of knowledge may cast 
upon our path. Compare your laws—the laws by which 
you are governed—compare them with those which 
have been devised by sages and learned men of every 
class, creed, and age, and say—‘Are they not good ?” 
Read history, and contrast the system of government 
under which you live with those which, for centuries, 
have existed in this country. Does the present syatem 
rose by comparison? Look to the great works which 
are being daily carried on around you—works by which 
the life-giving stream is carried to the doors of the 
homes of the poor—works by which communication by 
signal, by letter, or in person have been accelerated in 
a manner that is almost fabulous! Think on all these 
things, and consider whether education will not enable 
you to appreciate the system which has produced such 
results! Can we whose proudest boast is, that during 
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our existence as a nation, we have been the pioneer 
of civilization and progress in every corner of the 
world—can we dread the increase of knowledge, or the 
development of learing ? No, Gentlemen, we offer you 
all these great facilities for the acquiremont of know- 
ledge, and invite you to accompany us on our course, 
unconditionally, freely, willingly, unbesitatingly, and 
ungrudgingly. At the same time I am not without 
hope that perhaps in the establishment of the School, 
the College, and the University, wc may be weaving a 
golden band which may bind in closer union the 
subjects of our Queen, be they dark or fair, whether 
they reside in the East or the West, or are members of 
those communities which are now bursting into life in 
the islands of the Southern Seas. 

Graduates and Under-Graduates of the University 
of Calcutta, hesitate not then to advance with energy 
and spirit on the course that is opened to you. Let not 
your studies terminate with your academic career ; 
keep—carefully keep—throughout your lives all that 
you have won with so much labor and toil; let no 
business or pleasure in after-life deter you from main- 
taining actively the studies by which you have already 
won distinction and honor, and whether you are des- 
tined for a professional career or a life of comparativo 
ease believe me that by continuing your literary or 
scientific pursuits, you will provide for yourselves 
the greatest pleasure of your manhood, and the best 
solace of your declining years. 

But, Gentlemen, in all the pride of intellectual 
attainment—and you have every right to be proud 
of what you have done—remember one great truth— 
that virtue is above knowledge, and that honor is 
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greater than learning. You may depend upon it that, 
for the future, men will look with the deepest interest 
and the keenest curiosity on the influence that the 
lessons, which you have learned in the University 
of Calcutta, will have on your future lives. 

Show, then, to the world that study has given 
you power to appreciate, to their full value, truth, 
honesty, and courage—show to the world that to be 
learned is also to be good—show tothe world that 
having conquered so many and great difficulties in the 
acquirement of knowledge, you have obtained also 
command over yourselves, for it is— 


Virtuo only gives us bls below 
And all our knowledge w ourselves to know 


{Applause ) 


SPEECH AT THE LAMARTINIERE COLLEGE 
CALCUTTA. 


The annual chetribution of prises to the girls and boys of this 
Institution took place on the evanig of Friday, the 16th Dec 1870 
His Excellency the Viceroy presiding. The School rooms hed been 
decorated with unusual care and taste,and were bright with evergresas 
und flowers, Among those present were most of the Governors inclu. 
ding Sir R, Temple, Generel Norman, The Hon'ble B. H. Elia also 
Hon’eble Major Bourke, Hon’ile F. 8, Chapman ; Hugh Sandeman 
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Eq, and other friends of the institution. After the prises hed boon. 
given, including two for the encouragement of handicraft, His Ex- 
cellency rove and addressed the scholars and their friends st 


follows ~~ 


Miss Crow, Mr. ALDIS AND Purits oF THE 
MaxgtiINeEtrRe, I can assure you it gives one the greatest 
pleasure to meet you here to-day, to see you all looking 
so healthy happy and well, and to observe the progress 
that both Girls and boys are making in their studies. 

The Martiniere has a great advantage over many 
other such institutions in this, that from the munifi- 
cence of General Martin it enjoys a considerable and 
and secure endowment. This fortunate circumstance 
confers much benefit on you all, for it gives to the 
institution a degree of solidity ond firmness which 
is of the gieutest possible advantage. It enables 
those who are charged with its conduct to carry on 
from year to year a similar and uniform system of 
discipline and instruction. Thus the experience of the 
past is not lost because those who control your affairs 
know that they have the means of carrying them on 
surely and steadily, and they can inaugurate improve- 
ments with the full knowledge that time and opportu 
nity will give them a fair chance of success. 

I am glad to see, from information which has been 
lately supplied to me by Mr. Aldis and Dr. Macna- 
mara, that the solidity by which this institution is 
characterized is adopted in the form of instruction 
that is given, and that the object of those who govern 
“the Martiniere” is to establich within its wall such 
a system of education that will not produce the poor 
exotic resulte of cramming, but will give to you all a 
sound general and useful education such as will enable 
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you in after life to fulfil the many and various duties 
which you will be called upon to perform. 

Now I think that in adopting such a system as 
this, for such an institution, great wisdom has been 
shown, and though perhaps some brilliancy of achieve- 
ment is sacrificed and the boys may not be able to win 
the glittering prizes that are attainable under other 
circumstances, still we may be confident that in after 
life you will reap the more solid fruits of the system 
which Mr. Aldis tells me is pursued here, the great 
object being to enable you to remember what you have 
learned. 

With that view I am told that a certain 
change in the ordinary practice of examinination has 
been attempted by your Head Master, and that he 
is endeavounng to establish @ system that will 
test the gencral proficiency of the students more 
than precise examination in any particular line has 
done. 

T am told that o system is now being tried where- 
by the examination of the year is not confined as it is 
in ordinary practice to the class books of the year but 
that those books are for the moment laid aside and 
the ordinary examinations are conducted more with 
regard to the subject to which those class books relate 
than tothe particular special contents of the books 
themselves. 

The system is somewhat novel but at the same 
time it has great merits. It has for its end the attain- 
ment of a great object and it will be interesting to ob- 
serve what its result will be. It will at all evente have 
the effect of conferring academic rewards and distinc- 
tions upon those who have benefitted most by a long 
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course of study and who have acquired the more solid 
results of knowledge. 

Tam glad therefore that it has been decided to 
give my prize which I had the pleasure of offering thie 
evening to a boy in the school who has exhibited ac- 
cording to the opinion of those who recommended him 
the greatest. general proficiency and the best conduct, 
and who has. Iam bappy to hear, by his example, 
his industry and good behaviour exercised 2 useful 
influence over his fellow pupils. 

But while this excellent system of instruction is 
being carried on, it is gratifying to see that it does not 
prevent a boy from advancing to the higher walks 
of knowledge and I rejoice to hear that one of the 
students belonging tothe school has lately obtained 
the Gilchrist scholarship which is one of the most’ valn- 
able prizes awarded to Indian scholars and which ( as 
it will bring to him £150a year) has enabled him 
to proceed to England to pursue his studies there, This 
is most creditable to the institution, and ought to be an 
incentive to the boys to endeavour to fullow sucha 
good example. 

I know that great difficulties in this country have 
to be encountered in carrying out these and all similar 
objects, but I believe that by a steady adherence to 
fixed and sound principles, by exercising constant influ- 
ence over the habrts and conduct of the pupils, it will 
be found that there is nothing to prevent such an ins- 
titution as this from contributing as much to the suc- 
cess in after life of the boys and the girls who are edu- 
cated here, as similar establishments do in every coun- 
try in the world, 


Tam glad to hear from the Head master, that in 
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the pursuit of knowledge among the boys the practice 
of manly exercise has not been forgotten and now that 
the cold weather has set in and that cricket and other 
healthful games are taken to vigorously and further 
that you have gone so far as to essay something in row- 
ing I can only say that if without interfering with the 
course of study a certain portion of time can be devoted 
to these manly pursuits, it will greatly conduce to 
yonr health and strength and to your success in 
after life. . 

Tam gled to hear that the Head Master says that 
the first few attempts in rowing on the River have been 
succeseful, but one difficulty I am afraid occurs and 
that is that the School has not got a boat of its own. 
‘Well I can only say that I think Lamartiniere ought 
to “paddle her own canoe.” I shall be most happy to 
present the School with a Boat which I hope will induce 
you to practice constantly that most excellent and 
moanly exercise ( loud cheers. ) 

It is the practice in our youth of those games and 
exercise that make Englishmen what they are. A Bri- 
tish School boy is only half a British School boy if he 
cannot walk, jump, run, and climb, and ifthe Chief 
justice and the Head Master were not here, I might 
add knock down any fellow who had really insulted 
him, ( laughter and cheers ). 

I am glad to have an opportunity on the part 
of the Governors of returning their thanks to the 
acting Governors who have taken so much interest 
in this Institution and to whose constant attention 
and care the School owes so much. 

It might be invidious to specify names but I know 
that Mr. Justice Phear has for years devoted much 
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time and attention to-this Institution and has been 
ably seconded in hie efforts by the Revd. Thomson 
Mr, Schalch and others. 

I feel sure that the sight that they have witnessed, 
here this evening and which they constantly witness 
in their ordinary visits must amply reward them for 
any time spent: or efforts made by them in contribut- 
ing to the success of “Lamartiniere.” 

To the practical exertions of the Secretary Dr.’ 
Macnamara we are also greatly indebted, and I myself 
can hear testimony to the good advico he is always 
ready to give and to the frank and open manner in 
which he is always prepared to do every thing he can 
to contribute to the welfare of the school. 

Tam sorry to ‘hear that the present Head Mis- 
troas Miss Crowe, to whom the institution owes so such 
is not going to remain much longer here. Under the 
peculiar circumstances of last year the School is 
much indebted to her. For many years she took 
charge of the education and instruction of the 
Girls, ond after a long period of Iabor, resigned. 
She was howewr requested by the Governors to 
zeturn to her post for a short time last year when 
they were placed in considcrable difficulty br the un- 
expected resignation of the lost Ucad Mistress, and I 
believe E am only expressing the opinion of all who 
are interested in the welfare of “Lamartiniere” when 
I say that in taking that course Miss. Crowe has con." 
ferred a great benefit upon the Girls (cheers) and 
further that when she retires into private life, that 
she will look back upon the many years she haa spent 
here with feelings of the greatest satisfaction, for she 
taust be aware that there are many women in various 

2 
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parts of India who owe their fortunate position in life 
to the care and instruction which they received at her 
hands, while they were pupils in the Institution. 

‘We are also fortunate in having secured the 
services of so eminent a Scholar as the Head Master. 
Having passed through on academic career of great 
Gistinction he has now taken charge of the Martiniere 
Boys School. Though he has left his own country and 
has come to labor in a strange land I feel sure he will 
be amply rewarded for any sacrifices he has made by 
secing his efforts seconded by those whom he has 
under his charge and I know the best token and the best 
return the Boys can make for his attention, constant 
advic8 and care will be to exhibit a willing industry 
in their studies, to take his advice and show their 
confidence in him as their master. 

To all the Pupils I would say then, take every 
advantage of the privileges that are offered to you 
within these walls, lay the good advice you receive 
here to your heart, let the sound instruction and 
knowledge that you are acquiring sink deep into your 
minds, and you will find that whatever career of life 
you follow in the future it will serve you well, and if 
ever any of you here-after are tempted to commit a 
bad act, ask yourselves whether the performance of 
that act is in accordance with the instruction or the 
advice you received in. “Lamartiniere” and if you 
come to the conclusion that it 1s not I hope and 
believe that you will not commit it. ( prolonged 
cheers.) 


. The boys ware evidently much taken by the frank and cordial 
tane of His Hgoeilency’s remarks and the hearty appreciation he 
shewed of achool boy mature and school boy life, The generous and 
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‘unexpected offer to present a boat to the Schoo} Club evoked pro- 
longed and enthunistic cheering ani we should say there in little 
danger of the name “ Mayo” being forgotten at Lamartiniere, 
Those parts also of His Excellency’s speech which referred to the 
present Officiating Head Mistress of the Girls Schoo! Miss Crowe, 
were received with hearty applause by both boys and Girl, At the 
conclusion of the Viceroy's speech the national anthem was sung 5 
and in response to afew words from the Head Master the 

ed their energetic and reiterated cheers for their President, His Excel- 
leney then proceeded tothe Dining Hall where the prize drawings 
were laid outom one of the tables and afterwards looked over the 
Theatre room and stage with which be expressed his great satisfaction. 
‘The proceedings then terminated. 


OPENING OF THE GOALUNDO EXTENSION 
OF THE EASTERN BENGAL RAILWAY. 


‘Tax Siler Decemprn 1870. 


Ox Saturday, a special train left Sealdah at 10.4, M, with a 
number of the railway officials, and a distinguished company of 
guests who had been invited to be present at the opening of the 
HK, B. Railway line to Goalundo, Among the latter were Major. 
General Norman, Colonel Taylor, Colonel Strachey, and a large num- 
her of officials of the Public Works Department. ‘The train 
stopped on its way st Jagotee, to take up the Viceroy and 
party, who had proceeded to that place the day previous on a 
pigsticking excursion, The special next stopped at the Goraie 
bridge, where some time was occupied in minutely inspecting the 
bridge. It is needless to speak of the great triumphs of enginesring, 
skill represented in this bridge. Suffice it to msy, that the bridgo 
itself im of iron, and has seven spans of 185 fect each. It is sup: 
ported in cylinders some hundred feet long, and 120 tons in weight 
On the ground, while inspecting the bridge, the opportunity was 
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taken of showing the Viceroy a modal of the future Booghly bridge 
alter which the party resumed their journey. The train then procesd- 
ed to Goalundo, on arrival at which place the party embarked in a 
steamer, and inspected a point in the river where the Brahmahpootra 
‘and Ganges are cofluent. The party returned to the Goalundo station, 
which was neatly decorated for the oocasion. An excellent dinner was 
then ext down to, to which all pronent did ample justice. At the con- 
clusion of the repast— 


_Mr, Parsraar (Azent E. B. Railway) proposed the health of Her 
Majevsy the Queen. The tosat wan cordially responded to, 


Mr. Prestacg again rose, and, in propoaing the health of the 
Viceroy, said :—Your Excellency and Gentlemen,—Karly in 1864, I 
rocommended to my Board of Directors to extend the Railway to thia 
point, that we might have unbroken communication between the banks 
of the Brabmahpootra and Culcutta, and with the shortest possible 
wileage. ‘The proposition was warmly supported Ly the Government 
of India, and, tuwards thy close of that year, I had the pleasure of 
acvompanying Mr, Leslie and his staff to this country to carry out the 
work, (Cheurs), ‘That they Mare QuHe evuse MUIR; Mm vee Hy nytt 
well, too, Your Lixcellency and Gentlemen have had an opportunity of 
judging for yourselves ; and, if having had the satisfaction of seeing the 
‘work we have all taken so much interest in for many years inaugurated 
by His Excolloncy, and baving bad the privilege of bringing His Ex- 
cellency thus far into Eastern Bengal, and to the confluence of two of 
the moat noble river in the world—indeed, I may say Her Majesty's 
@ominions—I have the honour which falla to very few of proposing, 
and to such an assembly, the health of the Viceroy aud Governor- 


General of India, (Cheers.) 


His Excettency Loxp Mayo said >~Mr. Pres- 
tage and Gentlemen,—It must be most satisfactory 
to all here to be present on so interesting an occosion, 
when « great undertaking like that of the Eastern 
Bengal Railway has we may say, approached—ia 
deed actually arrived at completion. ( Cheers.) It 
must be most gratifying to many of the gentlemen 
whom I see here around me, who have taken s0 
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many years so distinguished a part in its con-~ 
struction to find that now, after so many years of 
labor, this great undertaking has been brought to so & 
happy a termination, and that, so far as the future can 
be looked into, it bids fair to be one of the most suc- 
ceasful Railways in India. (Cheers.) When this Goa- 
lundo Extension was first urged by Mr, Prestago 
and his colleagues in 1864, I believe it met 
with a certain amount of opposition, but st was 
warmly supported by the then Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, Sir Cecil Beadon, who saw at once 
the very great benefit which the extension of 
the line to this place would confer upon this and. 
the surrounding districts. After all objections were 
got over, the scheme was sanctioned, and finally 
approved by the Government of India and by tho 
Directors and the Secretary of State. I think what 
we have seen to-day must, show the wisdom of 
the conclusion which was then arrived at, for any 
one who has had the pleasure, as we have had to-day, 
of passing, even fora few moments over the bosom of 
those magnificent rivers, cannot fail to see that, par 
haps, there is hardly in Her Majesty’s dominions, a 
position more favourable for the development of a 
great trade than this particular spot upon which 
we stand (cheers); and, Gentlemen, when we think of 
the great rivers which meet here—when we think of 
the thousands of miles which the affluence of those 
great streams have traversed, rolling, as they do, from 
north-east and west, some of whose sources are still un-~ 
known, and are to this day a subject of debate among 
geographers—whether they come, or do not come, fram. 
the eastern slopes of the Bimelayns, or rise upon 
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this side of the mighty chain. Be this as it may, 
on this spot they form the converging point of 
tho greatest system of inland navigation, and form 
one of the most magnificent rivers in the world. 
Well, gentlemen, when we think that this railway 
terminus is placed here on this point, where it is 
likely to catch the trade that eome down the 
Ganges on one side and the Brahmapootra on the 
other—we must bear witness to the sagacity and 
prudence of those enlightened gentlemen, the ser- 
vants of the Eastern Bengal Railway Company, who 
never ceased to press upon the Directors and the 
public the immediate completion of this extension 
(Hear, hear.) Sinco the Eastern Bengal Railway 
was first contemplated, a great, commerce has grown 
up in these provinces. The rapid development of 
the jute trade of Eastern Bengal ia one of the most 
xemarkable events in modern commeree. I 2am not 
going now, Gentlemen, to trouble you with statistics, 
particularly as there are a great many of ycu here 
present, who know these facts quite as well as, and 
better than Ido; bnt still it is interesting to hear 
that in 1850-51, the exports of raw jute were only 
684,000 ewts., of a value of £197000; in last year 
tho oxport of thet article had risen to nearly three 
millions and a half cwts., valuc for more than two 
millions of money. Besides this, there has also beer: 
considerable export trade doveloped in the manu- 
factured article to an amount of something like£712,000 
eo that really, during the past year, the value of jute 
raw and manufactured, exported, from Idia, touched 
nearly upon two millions and three-quarters sterling, 
This shows what facility of communication, what 
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industry and what prudence can do for this country 
when, by the exertions of a few gentlemen, pursuing 
commercial occupations in Calcutta, aided by the 
Railway and the splendid water-carriage which nature 
has provided, such a magnificent trade as that can be 
developed in little more than 17 or 18 years, Gentle~ 
men, this extension, completed to-day, will give addi- 
tional stimulus to this great trade, and it must be a 
s-tisfaction to us to know that, as far as this Railway 
has been pushed, it now provides all the ingenuity 
that man can do, for a cheap, easy, and rapid transit 
for this great staple from the places, where it is 
produced to the point of embarkation ; and here it 
would be a great omission, if we did not do full justice 
to the genius of that man, who has, above all, eon- 
tributed to the completion of the extension of this 
line by the construction of that splendid bridge which 
we saw to-day. (Cheers) Gentlemen, it is invidious 
te make comparisons, but I believe I might challenge 
contradiction, when I say that the Lidge over the 
the Goraie is one of the boldest, most successful, 
and the most difficult engineering undertakings that 
has ever been conducted in connection with Rail- 
way enterprise. ( Hear, hear.) A bridge consructed 
where this is, whoge supports are sunk 60 or 70 feet 
in the soft and ever-shifting bed of a river, which ig 
often 1,700 fect wide and 90 dcep, made on princi- 
ples, if not altogether novel, yet, in many of its im- 
portant details, altogether new and suggested by ex- 
perience, must have been designed and carried to suc~ 
cessful completion bya man who is endowed with two 
ofthe greatest gifta that an engincer can prossess— 
+ namely, courage and originality { cheers ), and whea 
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I mention one fact as to the enormous weight of the 
material with which Mr. Leslie has had to deal, and 
of the treacherous character of the soil, in which these 
great weights are planted—that, on a late occasion, 
when one of these enormous cylinders caught by a cy- 
clone, while being placed in its position, had toppled 
over; that ithas never becn heard of since, having 
disappeared and gone, nobody knows where, its length 
being about 90 feet, and its weight 120 tons. I think 
it only sufficient to mention that fact, to show the ex- 
traordinary difficulties with which Mr. Leslie has had 
to contend, and the triumph which has attended his 
great enterprise. ( Cheers ). Perhaps at some future 
time, thousands of years hence, somebody may find 
this lost cylinder; ifthey do, it will puzzle them ; 
where it will be found nobody knows, ( A laugh, )_ 
Cesssinly it will not be discovered in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Goraie bridge, for the bed of the 
river has bean tested in every direction, and no trace 
of itcan be found. Gentlemen, after what we have 
seen to-day, we may safely affirm therc is no engineere 
ing enterprise, no matter how difficult or how gigantic, 
which cannot be undertaken, and carried to a successful 

completion by the British engineers, serving under the 
Government and the Railway Companies of India 

And now, furthor, before I sit down, I wish merely to 
make one reshark as to the future construction of these 
lines, which will, I hope, from the future ‘extension of 
the Eostern Bengal to the other side af the river. As 
far as Government is concerned, there have been two 
#urveys made during the past year. These surveys havo 
now been completed, and are under the consideration 
of the Bengal Gevernment and the Government of 
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India. I can only say that I hope, before very long, 
that the opinions of the Government upon that ques- 
tion will be submitted to the Secretary of State and 
the public, and that they may be such a3 will command 
their support. Cartainly, they will be decisive—that 
will be, if possible, directed to extend to the other side 
of the river those advantages which the Eastern Bengal 
Railway Company has already conferred upon the dis- 
trict on this bank of the Ganges. (Cheer.) I now come 
to the most pleasing part of my duty, and that is, to 
propose the health of the gentleman who presides here 
this evening. It isa toast which I am sure you will all 
drink with enthusiasm. ( Cheers). From the earliest 
period of this undertaking, Mr. Prestage has been 
connected with it, and I believe that there is no 


in India to whom it owes its success so much as 
its Boes W Dim. an ocrreugecn ww a ~-— ee 


with the Eastern Bengal Railway Company, he has 
shewn the greatest determination and prudence 
while serving well his board and his employers. Ho 
has always shewn every disposition to defer to 
any expression of public opinion which may reach 
him, and more especially to the wishes and de- 
sires of the Government of India. ( Cheers.) I can only 
say that, for the two years during which I have been 
intimately connectod with the Public Works Depart- 
ment, I have always found, onthe part of Mr. Prestage 
@ most sincere desire to offer every assistance to the 
Government of India, and to listen to any suggestion 
we have had to make in the interests of the public. I 
ean only hope that the connection of Mr. Prestage with 
the Eastern Bengal Railway may last, for I cannot con- 
ceive that it can be severed without serious injury tq 
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the undertaking which he has served so long and well. 
T, therefore, beg to the propose the health of Mr. 
Prestage and success to the Eastern Bengal Rail- 
way. (Loud and prolonged cheors.) 


JUBBULPORE BANQUET. 


81m Mance 1870. 

On the 8th of March 1870, a banquet wae given at Jubbulpore 
on the occasion of the opening of a through line of Reilway commu. 
nication between Calcutta and Bombay. About | 200 gentlensen ant 
PAEEat Gn thie cooaston. The Ghsir was taken by Mr. Lemesurier, Agent 
of tho Great India Peninsular Railway. After the cloth was removed, 
the Chairman proposed the health of Her Majesty the Queen, Tho 
toast was received with all honor. The Cheirman next proposed 
the health of the Viceroy. He alluded to Lord Mayo’s presence 
among them, and to the great work he hed come so far to inaugurate. 
He also alluded to the warm interest His Lordship took in Railway 
enterprise, and saked his guests to drink the toast with all honors, 


His Excellency Lonp Mayo then rose to reply 
and was received with long continued cheers. He 
said 

May If PLEASE youR Roya Hicuyess, Mr. 
CHAIRMAN, AND GENTLEMEN,—I return you my best 
thanks for the manner in which you have received my 
health. Since I have been in India, I may say, with 
the most perfect truth, that I have received from 
every class in this country the utmost consideration 
and kindness. ( Cheers.) The task which by the 
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favor of my Sovereign has been impnsed on me is 
by no means a light one, and the responsibilities 
attached to it are heavy ; but the burden of the task 
would be intolerable, and the proper discharge of 
such duties impossible, could I not count, as I do, on 
the generous support of my countrymen, and did I 
not find that the fairest considcration would be givento, 
and the best construction placed upon, my public actions. 
Gentlemen, I believe that it would be unfortunate 
if by any means public men escaped fair criticism. 
(Cheers.) Ibelieve that the impartial judgment of 
the public governs the acts of public men in a most 
salutary manner, and not only controls them, but 
often brings to them the very best reward and the 
most valued support. (Loud cheers) Gentlemen, I 
assure you that I appreeiate most deeply that conei- 
deration which has been extended to me ever since 
have been in India, and I feel that for it I owe a deep 
gratitude to my countrymen and fellow subjects, which 
I can never hope to repay. When f first came here 
T only asked for fair play, and I have got it. (Loud 
and prolonged cheering.) Now, gentlemen, I como 
to amuch more agreeable task than that of talking 
about myself. The event which we have met here 
to-night to celebrate, namely, the completion of an 
unbroken line of Railway communication between 
Calcutta and Bombay is certainly the most important 
that has ever happened in the history of Railway 
enterprise in India, for by it we see the great northern, 
eastern and western parts of the empire brought. 
into immediate connection with each other, and a 
rapid communication established between the capital 
of Hindustan and the gate of the Western world- 
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(Cheers.) This is an event which for the last twenty 
five years has been looked forward to by every man 
who took any interest in Railway enterprise in India. 
Dalhousie and Canning spoke of it as an event 
which was to be looked forward to as the culminating 
point of their efforts in this respect. But they have 
passed away, and with them many of those able and 
energetic men who toiled hard towards the completion 
of the same worthy objects. We are here to-night 
to acknowledge and to commemorate the result of 
their efforts and their labors, extending os they do 
over nearly a quarter of a century. Such an event 
as this which marks a great and important erain the 
history of Railway enterprise in India is one which 
is well worthy of the presence of the Queen’s son 
(Cheers. } Gentlemen, I have heard that a great and 
successful French Engineer-General VAUBAN, was 
wont, at the end of some of his long and tedious sieges, 
when the breaches were ready for assault, and victory 
was in his grasp, to send and request the attendance 
of the monarch or some member of the Royal family 
in order that he might witness the success of hia 
soldiers. ( Cheers.) Gentlemen, we are fortunate 
to-night in being in that position, the end is accom- 
plished, the victory is won, and its celebration is 

by the presence of the Duke of Edinburgh. 
(Loud cheers.) The reception which His Royal 
Highness has met with in every part of the empire 
must be truly gratifying to every Englishman (Cheers.) 
His Royal Highness arrived in India and his progress 
throughout the country has had the effect of calling 
forth from one end of the empire to the other one 
wnanimous expression of loyalty and attachment to 
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the Crown. European and Native have vied with 
each other in doing him honor, and in doing him 
honor they have felt that they have been doing honor 
to that august Monarch whose beneficent sway ex~ 
tends over these wide realms (Cheers.) In His 
Royal Highness’ presence, it would not become me 
to allude to his personal qualities, but I can say with 
the most perfect truth that those qualities,—his 
frank demeanour, kind consideration, and the manner 
in which he has met his countrymen and fellow- 
subjects here—have tended, as much as anything 
else, to the hearty reception he has met with through- 
out the country and to the success of his visit. (Loud 
cheers.) His Royal Highness has made many friends 
in India. He was at first received in the way of 
which you are already aware for the sake of our 
beloved Sovereign, and though at first he found 
hundreds and thousands who were prepared to love 
him for his mother’s sake, he has now found many 
who will love him for his own. (Enthusiastic cheers.) 

Gentlemen, I give you the health of the “Royal 
Family,” and beg to couple with it the name of the 
Duke of Edinburgh. 


The toast was most warmly received. 


In replying His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh anid :— 
Your Exceurncy, Mr. Caaiaman, axe GENTLEMEN—I beg to 
return you my warmest thanks for the hearty manner in which you 
have responded to the toast which has been a0 kindly proposed by His 
Exoellency the Viceroy, and also in such flattering terms to myself, I 
have only to return my thanks on the part of the members of my 
family, and to may that it is a grest pleasure to me to have been able 
tosapport Lord Mayo in the ceremony of opening this line—joining 
aa it does the main line between Bombay and Calcutta. (Cheers) i 
aiso teke this opportunity of expressing wy warm and hearty thanks 
3 
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to my fellow-subjects for the cordial reception they have given me in 
this country, and which, I may say, on the part of the Queen, has 
afforded her the greatest satisfaction. (Loud cheers.) I feel prend 
in being the first member of Royal Family of England who bss 
‘visited these shores, I have visited you ssa naval officer and ans 
sasmber of the Royal Family, and I thank you sincerely for baving 
‘Waloomed ate in both these capacities, (Prolonged cheers.) 
Lorp Mayo next rose and said :~— 


I now ask your consideration for a very few 
minutes to the principal toast of the evening, namely, 
success and prosperity to the Great Indian Peninsular 
Railway. (Oheers.) In proposing that toaat, I shall 
not venture to detain you with an essay upon the 
‘use and advantage of Railways. When I see around 
me men who have given their whole lives, their whole 
strength and energy to the development of Railway 
industry in India, when I know that if there is one 
truth more recognised than another, it ig that the 
constraction of Railways confers vast and material 
benefits on the human race, and is, I may almost say 
indispengible to the progress of civilisation. I should 
only be wasting your time were I to attempt to 
describe and enlarge on its advantages. Neither, 
gentlemen, shall I attempt to embark in mythological 
or allegorical allusions, I should only be repeating 
things which have been often said before. Such as 
how Minerva, the goddess of science and wisdam 
combining the natura! forces of fire and water, has 
harnessed Neptune and Pluto to her Triumphal Car ; 
you have heard all this before. Neither shall I 
attempt to describe to you how Railways facilitate 
those tires great occupations of man, in which 
since the days of Adam he has been mainly employed 
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namely, making love, making war, or making money! 
(Laughter and cheers.) I have no doubt that this 
Railway, like all others, will ever be found conducive 
to those three great objects (laughter,), and that we 
may expect to hear of Venus, Mars, and Plutus being 
constant passengers by the Great Indian Peninsular. 
(Laughter.) I wish briefly to remind you of a few 
facts connected with the origin and progress of thie 
undertaking. The survey of the Western Ghauts of 
India was commenced twenty-five years ago. The 
very eminent Engineer, Mr. Berkeley, carefully ex- 
amined these passes. Before that time opinions had 
been placed on record by high duthorities that a line 
across the Ghauts towards Central India was almost 
impossible, and up to that time more attention was 
given to the question of finding a way to the east by 
& more northern route. A short piece was opened 
from the city of Bombay in 1853, amounting only 
to twenty-three miles in length. In January 1856, 
the Court of Directors sanctioned the construction of 
the Thull Ghaut line, and from that time this great 
Railway has make steady progress. 

In May 18638 the line was opened to Bhosawul, 
with the exception of a small portion of the Ghaut 
incline which was completed in the following year. 
Twenty two millions of paid up Capital have been 
already expended, of which two millions have 
been outleid on the progress through the two 
Ghauts. On this day, the great distance of 1,070 
miles of the great west of India gyatem has been 
opened to the public. Calcutta and Bombay are 
brought into close connection, and this Great Penin 
sula is at last bridged by a Railway £800 miles in 
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length. When we look back to the history of this 
undertaking, we must recollect the very great diffi- 
culties which attended its early progress. The thing 
is now comparatively easy. Much more is known,— 
the origanisation of labor is less difficult,—and our 
able engincers have the light of experience and 
history to guide them. But in the early days of this 
undertaking, difficulties which no longer exist had 
to be encountered, and therefore we must make due 
allowance for what may perhaps seem a rather pro- 
tracted period over which these works hawe extended. 
During that time, periods of great scarcity occurred, 
the Mutiny took place, and there have been several 
violent outbreaks of disease. and when we look back 
upon the whole story ofthis Railway, we may well 
almiro the perseverance with which, in. its earlier 
and later stages, the work bas been carried on, 
(Cheers.) Gentlemen, for the future, Railway enter- 
prise in India is to be carried on on a somewhat 
different system. In 1868, two years ago, the great 
trunk lines connecting Madras, Bombay, and Calcutta 
were evidently approaching completion. Four thour 
sand miles of Railway were nearly finished at a cost of 
something like £85,000,000, It was thought desirable 
by my distinguished predecessor and his.colleaguoa 
at that period to consider in what way Railwaye should: 
best be constructed in the future. The opinions of 
Local Governments and various authorities in India 
wero asked ; the whole question was carefully dis. 
cussed, and after much consideration the conclusion 
‘was arrived at, that for the future, Railway extension 
should be conducted by the direct agency of Govern- 
ment, It was thought desirable that, if possible, as 
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tho earliest possible moment, the whole cotuu 

should be covered with a net work of lines on a 
general and uniform system. The aggregate length 
of the lines comprised by the whole scheme will be 
upwards of 15,000 miles. Of these 4,000 miles are 
at presont open, 1,000 miles are in progress, 900 are 
about to be immediately commenced. Gentlemen 
it would be quite inappropriate at this moment were 
Ito discuss or attempt to defend the decision then 
arrived at. I believe it to be thoroughly sound and 
right, but I am sure, speaking in the hearing of 
officers and others who are more directly responsible 
for the management of the two great lines of Northern 
and Wostern India, and seeing that one will have a 
great system of 1,400 mifcs, and the other 1,300 to 
work, I think they will agree with me that they will 
have ample occupation for the future in conduct- 
ing successfully these great undertakings without en- 
gaging in any extension of an important character. 
Well, gentlemen, shortly after I assumed office these 
views were communicated to her Majesty's Government ; 
they received almost immediately the cordial approval 
and assent of the Seer. wy uf State, and it may now 
Le assumed that fur the future Railway extension in 
India is to be conduct.1 by Government means. In 
that scheme twenty-five jects were recommended by 
different Local Governments. Seventeen appeared to 
possess superior claims for early adoption, and of these 
seventeen, thirteen are already more or less 
taken in hand. I intended to take this opportunity 
of explaining in greater detail the exact position 
in which the Government now stands with re- 
gard to Railway extension, but I feel it impossible to 
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length. When we look back to the history of this 
undertaking, we must recollect the very great diffi- 
culties which attended its early progress. The thing 
is now comparatively easy. Much more is known,— 
the origanisation of labor is leas difficult,—and our 
able engineers havo the light of experience and 
history to guide them. But im the early days of this 
undertaking, difficulties which no longer exist had 
+> be encountered, and therefore we must make due 
allowance for what may perhaps seom a rather pro- 
tracted period over which these works hawe extended, 
During that time, periods of great scarcity occurred, 
the Mutiny took place, and there have been several 
violent outbreaks of disease. and when we look baele 
upon the whole story ofthis Railway, we may well 
almire the perseverance with which, in its earlier 
aud later stages, the work has been carried om 
(Cheers,) Gentlemen, for the future, Railway enter- 
prise in India is to be carried on on a somewhat 
different system. In 1868, two years ago, the great 
trunk lines connecting Madras, Bombay, and Calcutta 
were evidently approaching completion. Four thour 
sand miles of Railway were nearly finished at a cost of 
something like £85,000,000, It was thought desirable 
by my distinguished predecessor and his. colleaguea. 
at that period to consider in what way Railways should: 
best be constructed in the future. The opinions of 
Local Governments and various authorities in India 
were asked ; the whole question was carefully dis. 
cussed, and after much consideration the conclusion 
was arrived at, that for the future, Railway extension 
should be conducted by the direct agency of Govern- 
ment, It was thought desirable that, if possible, as 
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the earliest possible moment, the whole coun! 

should be covered with a net work of lines on a 
general and uniform system. The aggregate length 
of the lincs comprised by the whole scheme will be 
upwards of 15,000 miles. Of these 4,000 miles ara 
at present open, 1,000 miles are in progress, 900 are 
about to be immediately commenced. Gentlemen 
it would be quite inappropriate at this moment were 
Tto discuss or attempt to defend the decision then 
arrived at, I beleve it to be thoroughly sound and 
tight, but I am sure, speaking in the hearing of 
ofticers and others who are more directly responsible 
for the management of the two great lines of Northern 
and Western India, and seeing that one will have a 
great system of 1,400 miles, and the other 1,300 to 
work, I think they will agree with me that they will 
have ample occupation for the future in conduct- 
ing successfully these great undertakings without on- 
gaging in any extension of an important character. 
Well, gentlemen, shortly after I assumed office these 
views were communicated to her Majv-st y's Government ; 
they received almost immicdiately the cordial approval 
and assent of the Secr tary of State, ond it may now 
De assumed that fur ths future Railway extension in 
India is to be conduct. 1 by Government means. In 
that scheme twenty-five projects were recommended by 
different Local Governments. Seventeen appeared to 
possess superior claims for carly adoption, and of these 
seventeen, thirteen are already more or less 
taken in hand. I intended to take this opportunity 
of explainmg in greater detail the exact position 
in which the Government now stands with re- 
gard to Railway extension, but I feel it impossible te 
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Jength. When we look back to the history of this 
undertaking, we must recollect the very great diffi- 
culties which attended its early progress. The thing 
is now comparatively easy. Much more is known,— 
the origanisation of labor is less difficult,—and our 
able engineers have the light of experience and 
history to guide them. But in the early days of this 
undertaking, difficulties which no longer exist had 
to be encountered, and therefore we must make due 
allowance for what may perhaps seem a rather pro- 
tracted period over which these works have extended. 
During that time, periods of great scarcity occurred, 
the Mutiny took place, and there have been several 
violent outbreaks of disease. and when we look back 
upon the whole story ofthis Railway, we may well 
admire the perseverance with which, in its earlier 
and later stages, the work has been caymed om 
(Cheers.) Gentlemen, for the future, Railway enter- 
puse in India is to be carried on on a somewhat 
different system, In 1868, two years ago, the great 
trunk lines connecting Madras, Bombay, and Calcutta 
woe ovidently approaching completion. Four thour 
pand miles of Railway were nearly finished at a cost of 
something like £85,000,000. It was thought desirable 
hy my distinguished predecessor and his colleaguea 
at that period to consider in what way Railways should 
best be constructed in the future. The opinions of 
Local Governments and various authorities in India 
were asked; the whole question was carefully dis. 
cussed, and after much consideration the conclusion 
was arrived at, that for the future, Railway extension 
should be conducted by the direct agency of Govern- 
ment, It was thought desirable that, if possible, as 
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the earliest possible moment, the whole coun, 

should be covered with a net work of lines on a 
general and uniform system. The aggregate length 
of the lines comprised by the whole scheme will be 
upwards of 13,000 miles. Of these 4,000 miles ara 
ut preacnt open, 1,000 miles are in progress, 900 are 
about to be immediately commenced. Gentlemen 
it would be quite inappropriate at this moment were 
Ito discuss or attempt to defend the decision then 
arrived at. I beheve it to be thoroughly sound and 
tight, but I am sure, speaking in the hearing of 
officers and others who are more directly responsible 
for tho management of the two great lines of Northern 
and Western India, and seeing that one will have a 
great system of 1,400 miles, and the other 1,300 to 
work, I think they will agree with me that they will 
lave ample occupation for the future in conduct- 
ing successfully these great undertakings without en- 
gaging in any extension of an important character. 
Well, gentlemen, shortly after I assumed office these 
views were communicated to her Majvsty’s Government ; 
they received almost immediately the cordial approval 
and assent of the Seer iary of State, and it may now 
De assumed that for ihe future Railway extension in 
India is to be conducte i by Government means. In 
that scheme twenty-five prjects were recommended by 
different Local Governments. Seventeen appcoared to 
possess superior claims for early adoption, and of these 
seventeen, thirteen are already more or less 
taken in hand. I intended to teke this opportunity 
of explaining in greater detail the exact position 
in which the Government now stands with re- 
gard to Railway extension, but I feel it impossible to 
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ask you go listen to me now, as however interesting 
the subject may be, it is hardly one that can be dis- 
cussed with advantage at half past 11 o'clock at night. 
I may say, however, that in round numbers 2,000 miles 
fie at present under survey ; that of these, 400 miles 
will have to be constructed by the guaranteed compa- 
nies. (Cheers.) Gentlemen, the various subsidiary 
mzasures which are necessary for the completion of 
these Railways ore under the consideration of the Go- 
vernment. Great attention has been paid to attempts to 
obtain in various parts of India at the earliest possible 
moment a supply of good-coal, and I am sure that you 
will be glad to hear that it is placed beyond doubt that 
in the Chanda District, there is a large supply of coal 
equal in quality to that which is produced in the Bur- 
dwan District, and I hop2, before the ensuing rains, we 
shall Le able to lay before the public a pretty accurate 
estimate of the quality and supply thot may be expected 
from the Wurdah coal-field. The same course will be 
token to a limited extent with regard to the Nerbuddi 
eoal-field, 

We have in the Punjab instituted an enquiry inte 
the existence of petroleum, and we shail endeavour, as 
far as we can, to speedily ascertain the position and 
quality of mineral fuel in various parts of India. We aro 
also endeavouring to increase the supply of wood fuel 
in districts where coal is not likely to be found in 
sufficient abundance. (Cheers.) Well, gentlemen, I am 
unwilling, as I' said before, at this hour to enter into 
details on this subject. The enterprise isa great one, 
‘We have the example before us of the great works un- 
dertaken and completed by guaranteed companies. I 
should be the last person to say a single word against. 
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what has been done in India in past days, but I believe 
most firmly that the great arterial lines having now 
been made through the intervention of the great 
companies, that we shall be able to conduct tho less im- 
portant works in a cheaper manner, and in a manner 
more conducive to the interests of the country than 
heretofore. I believe that, in doing so, we shall ex- 
perience no jealousy and no opposition from those 
who mannge the great existing lines. ( Loud 
cheers.) As far as we have gone we have found 
that those who are interested in their manage- 
ment have given us every assistance in the cons- 
truction of those which will be their feeders, and 
I believo that this great congeries of lines, though 
its construction will extend over a long serics of years, 
will form a system of Railway communication equal to 
any in the world. It will have this great advantage 
that the hole Railway system of India will be conduct- 
ed on one uniform principle, and that we shall work up 
to one well considered laid down plan. That plan being 
adhered to, we shall be able to keep a steady and well- 
defined object in view. Gentlemen, I belicve that years 
hence, when these great works are completed, we shall 
have implanted our footsteps deeply on Indian seit 
(Cheers.) 

The great work which we are hero to-night to 
celebrate, shows what English industry can perform. 
(Cheers.) Every stone we lay on the Railway, increase 
uur influence and consolidates our power, and the most 
substantial of our works is a fit emblem of the perma- 
nency of our rule. (Cheers.) In the distant future, 
it is impossible to say what mey be the destiny of this 
eountry. Dynasties and kingdoms are not immortal 
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and it is possible that, in the far futurity, some power 
still unborn my reign in India, Our insular greatness 
may not last for ever, and British rule in the east may 
long outlive its preponderating power in Europe. Ina 
generation we have placed in India as great results of 
British enterprise as exist in any other part of the 
world. and those gigautic monuments of our carly rule, 
will, for ages, remain as lasting memorials of the good 
we have done and of the benefits we have conforred on 
he poople of this country. (Cucers.) But last they 
will, and it may happeu that thousands of years hence 
Mr. Brereton’s ghost may still hover with anxions soli- 
citude over the unbroken piers of the Yowa Viaduct 
when Macaulay's New Zealander is sitting on the ruins 
of London Bridge, Iu the meantime, we will drink 
health and prosperity to the Great Indian Peninsular 
Railway. (Loud and continued Cheers.) 


The Chairman (Mn. Lewcvaren Agent of theG.I. P. Rail 
way.) on bebalf of the Great Indian Peninsular Railway begged 
to return his sincere thanks for the hearty manner in which 
‘the toast proposed by His Excellency had Leen received. They were 
all aware that his connection with the great Indian Peninsular Railway 
had been very short, His Excellency hed given such a complete history 
of the company’s progress that he thought any further remarks from 
him on the subjeot would be superfluous, At the same time meeting 
#4 they did at Jubublpore for the firat tins, their friends from the 
ether side of India, their brethern of the East Indian Railway, and a 
great many of those who were connected with the Great Indian 
Peninsular Railway Company, he left proud to be in a position to 
congratulate them upon the complete success of tha great enterprise 
which they were to eslebrate. (Cheers) 

‘There were many gentlemen present who had been much longer 
associated with the Great Indian Peninsular Railway than he had been 
and of these Mr. George Turnbull, who was present in the room, was 
the backbone of the Great Indian Peninsular Railway system, He 
wegretted that Mr. Berkeley, the well known Agent of the East Indian 
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Railway, was not there, but Mr. Stephenson was present, whose efforts 
on the cause of their late enterprise was well known to all. 

‘The Chairman concluded his remarks by proposing the health of 
His Excellency Sir Seymour FitsGerald. 

Sm Surmour FirzGenatp then rose to propose the toast of the 
Acmy and Navy. 

Ho ssid, Your Excttiency, Your Royat, Hropess, Ma, Citameuan, 
and Gawrraatey,—The evening is getting Iate, and my observation: 
shall be very few, but I am bound to express to you, Sir, my acknow- 
ledgments for the very kind manner in which you have proposed my 
‘health, and to you gentlemen for the cordial manner in which you have 
received the toast. 1 believe Sir, that you have proposed my health 
partly from that generous feeling which prompts @ host to fulfil the 
duties of hia position, and I believe I may sleo impute it to the kind 
and cordial feeling which has always existed between the Government 
snd the representatives of the Great Indian Peninsular Railway. 
‘There mey have been differences of opinion between us, and it may 
have been the necessity amd the duty of the Government to exercise 
the control which the law has placed in their bands, but on the one 
fend I must say that I am sure yoy mast be convinced that the 
Goverament have not more the interest of their own obarge at heart 
than that of the company which you represent, and on the other hand 
Tam sure the Government have felt that in every transaction they 
have bad with the Railway Company that they, in their turn, 
wore promoting the interesta of their shareholders and the interests of 
the public at large (Cheers.) I believe I may also not be wrong in 
thinking that yoy have proposed my health thus for from the eeat of 
Government, and ampng 29 peng gentlemen whom J, have met for the 
first time, because I am proud to be considered = meriber of the greas 
community who in the first resulta, and more immediate effect of this 
day's procesdings, will probably derive greater advantage than any 
other town or any ofher district of the country, You, my Lord Mayo, 
have referred to the intergst which this day carries with it. You have 
observed upon the effect that this meeting will have apon Railway 
enterprise, and you have drawn from it the best omens of the 
fatare success of undertakings of « similar nature in Indie, I may 
ye permitted to say that, though much has been arpocted of you, 
you have been quite equal to,the occasion (cheers), for you have not 
only dealt with these matters that directly concern the Railway en. 
terprise of this great empire,—you have not only looked to the possibi- 
Yity that the results may become of great value in case of war ;—you 
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have not only considered how they may contribute to the resources of 
the country ;—you have not only called our attention to Mare aut 
Piutus, but also in the charter of = real father of the Stato 
Aaughter), you have referred to the goddess Vesan end mero (ahd ss 

wey 
Interest may conduce greatly to the beneGt of the empien And you, 
‘Mr. Chairman, heve also referred to the benefit that may be dorived 
from the extension of the Railway systet:, and I am euve there is no 
one here who will not agree with you in the reflections you have made 
on this subject, I¢ has often been said that when one man geins 
another must lose, Now that isa principle false in economies, and I 
Delisve it can be shown to be singularly untrue even im the resulte 
of today. Wein Bombey, look forward not to the development of 
trade from ove route to another: we do mot look forward te gain at 
one great port at the expense of amether, we look forward to nee the 
districts of a country hitherto uaknoww rendered accessible to un; we 
Jook forward to new scenes of industry open to our enterprise, and wa 
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from the other great cities of the country. (Cheers.) But I should 
be sorry, gentlemen, if it were thought that I came here to participate 
in this triumph, if I may so call it, on the narrow and provincial 
grounds to which I have alfeded. I may may it is notthe character- 
Satie of great enterprises such as theee, that although it may Lepper 
that partioular places are bengfited, particular neighbourhoods obtain 
this or that advantage by the extension of Railways the benefit ia nat 
Jooal,—it {x wide and general. In the eapite! that is gathered from 
every country ; in the science and talent that is gradually enlistod 
wherever it ia found, nay, even in the giant force which you use 
mechanically from day to day, all theee are only suggestive of the 
wide benefits which are conferred by enterprises such ss those whose 


ing light arounst, aad they suggesd still more the vigor and the forve 
with which  countsy eoriebed by their presence aan march on the 
forward course of advancement and progress, and I assure you, gentle- 
men, that it is not in the mere marrow view to.which I have referred 
‘Wout in this wide and catholic spirit that I desire to be understood as 
uniting cordially in the feclings which animate us in the suqess of 
to-day, and I thank you, Bir, for giving me the previlege of 

now sul expressing these sentiments from my own lips, (Cheers), 
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His Excellency concluded his remarks by proposing the toast of 
the “Army and Navy.” He said that in this country the toast of the 
Army no longer conveyed to those around the idea of conquest and. 
the eatablishment of the empire, It conveyed the ides of certainty 
necurity, estettished Government and established righta (cheers), and 
he believed that there was not one among our native fellow-mubjects 
who was not glad to see the “red coat,” and who if they could spealy 
would express their hearty concurrence in the toast which he proposed 
(Cheers.) 


‘The toast of the Navy was one they all understood, it was the 
most popular of sll English toasta, The “blue jacket” the English. 
aman loved, but he was afraid o great many of our native fellow- 
eubjecta were not #0 well acquainted with the “blue jacket” as they 
were with the red. We was sure, however, thet if they ever heard 
‘the same tonst again, they would welcome it as calling to their minds 
the visit of His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh to this 
country, which te believed wasa source of the greatest gratification 
to every one, both Exropeas and Mative, (Loud cheers.) 


‘Sic Augustus Spencer having briefly retorned thanks on the part 
of the Army, 

‘Hin Royal Highness then rose, and in scknowledging the toast of 
the Navy ssid,—I have to return you my beet thanks on the part of 
the service to which I belong for the hencr you have done us in drink- 
‘ing our heatth om this occasion, I mead say very few works at present 
ae regards the Navy. No doubt you are all well acquainted with the 
deeds of our great coramanders, Blake, Howe, Nelson nad Collingwood, 
and, I presume you are also aware of the present modifications which 
our sarviee is wadergeing, in changing our wooden veaela of war into 
substantial iron ones, Although the “blue jacket” is not so well 
‘known as the “red jacket” in this country, yet, during the time it 
thas been hens, I beliewe it has heen ableto gain the respect and good 
fellowship of the “red jacket with which it has served (cheers), 
Farther remarks from me on this matter are mmecesmry, but I think 
you will agree with mo when I aay that if a large number present 
here have been engaged as killed artisans in the construction of = 
most important work, the Viceroy end myself have been employed up 
4o a mush later bour than artimns ysually are for it waa not til nearly 
half past eight o'clock thie evening thet Lord Meyo and myself succeed- 
ed in accomplishing the connection between Oaleutta and Bombay. 
{Leughjer amt cheara) As it is now sp late E hope you will exnme 
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from moking any fertber remarks, and I beg to thank you once more 
for having responded so ‘heartily to this toast. (cheers) 

The Chairman then proposed health of the Central Provinces 
Commimion. A great portion of the success of the enterprice, he 
anid, woa duoto the exceeding great amistance rendered by all the 
members of that Commission, and he sure Mr. Brereton knew and fully 
realized how great the support of the officersof the Central Provinces 
had been tothe work undertaken, 


‘Mr, Morris in returning thanks said that he should take advantage 
of that opportunity to tender to His Excellency the Viceroy his grate- 
ful acknowledgments for the very kind mention be had been pleased te 
make of the services of some of the officers of the Central Provinces. 
He highly prized the honor His Excellency had done them in visiting 
them personeLy, and it was the utmost gratification to him to know 
that any of the district officera had been worthy of the commends 
tion which he had been pleased to bestow on them, A great many 
difficulties had to be encountered in the construction of the work. 
Cholers.and epidemic disease carried off from time to time lange numbers 
of the laborers employed, but it was to be hoped that the works on 
the new line would be #0 well constructed that there would be no 
neceasity this year for any large gangsof laborers, which might have 
the desirable result of preventing that fatal epidemic which devastated 
the people last year. 

‘The anccess with which the-work has lately ‘been carried out was, 
he befieved, due to the untiring energy of Chief Commfesioner and his 
staf. ‘They worked with indomitable perseverance and energy, and the 
results of last year were in themselves sufficient to prove that their 
labour had been one of danger as well as toil, It was not for him to 
thank them formally, but having had an opportunity of watching 
their exertions, be commended to the hearty scoeptance of those 
present the toast of the Chief Engineer, Mr. Brereton, and the engi- 
neering staff of the Great Indian Peninsular Railway. (cheera.) 

Mr. Brereton returned thanks on behalf of the engineering 
ataff and of himself for the cordial manner in which the toast had been 
received. 

After some remarks on the advantege of Railway extension to the 
country, snd the valuable aid it wenld afford in bringing to the 
knowledge ef the Government the various wanta aod resources of the 
emppire, he concluded by eulogizing the conduct of the different officera 
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employed in the construction of the line, and congratulating them on 
the happy result of their exertiona, 
It wax almost 12 o'clock before the proceedings terminated, 


THE LAHORE BANQUET. 


In moy 1870, a splendid banquet was given st Lahore in honor 
of Sir Donald Macleod the retiring Lieutenant Governor of Punjub. 
His Excellency Lard Mayo made the following speeches on the 
occasion, After Me, Lixpsaxy had proposed the health of tho 
Viceroy. 

Hrs Excentency Lorp Mayo in responding 
said :— : 

I thank you sincerely for the kind manner in 
which you have drunk my health, and to say what 
deep gratification it gives me to be allowed to be pre- 
sent here, and to preside upon this interesting occasion. 
(Cheers.) On such an occasion it would be most 
inappropriate were I to attempt to speak of myself. 
But I wish to take this opportunity of saying that 
nothing has happened since I have been in India, 
which has given me greater pleasure than the short 
journey I have been enabled to make throughout the 
Punjab. (Cheers.) I desire to offer my most hearty 
thanks to the numerous Gentlemen and Officers of the 
Government who, throughout the whole of my tour, 
have shewn me such unvarying kindness, hospitality, 
and consideration, and for the valuable assistance by 
the amount of information they have imparted, and 
for enabling me to see for myself the successful and, 
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in some cases, the brilliant manner in which they are 
discharging their arduous duties. (Cheers) I thank 
them for giving me an opportunity of learning so 
much, and of having made so many valuable acquain- 
tances, and, I hope I may add, of securing some 
sincere friends. Gentlemen, I thank you most sin« 
cerely for the honor you have done me, and I cordially 
join in the remark made by Mr. Lindsay, that I hope 
this may not be the last time we may meet to- 
gether within the walls of this splendid hall (Loud 
cheers.) 

His ExcE.iency again rose to propose the health 
of the Prince of Wales and the Royal Family. He 
said :-— 

In proposing the usual tosst which always comes 
at this time, namely, the health of the Piince of 
‘Wales and the rest of the Royal family, I propose to 
depart a little from the usual course, on account of 
a very interesting letter which I have the honor to 
hold in my hand. In making the contents of this 
letter known, I do not think that I could choose a 
more fitting place, or a more happy opportunity, than 
the present, when I recollect that ,within these walls 
‘was given to His Royal Highness the Duke of Edin- 
‘burgh one of the most remarkable receptions which 
took place during his visit to the country. (Cheers.) 
Three days ago I had the honor of receiving from 
His Royal Highness a letter which he desires that 
I should take the earliest opportunity of making 
public—a letter in which His Royal Highness de- 
scribes at some length the feelings which he entertains 
in consequence of the reception he met with in all 
parts of Indies, and containing, as you will hear, 
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expressions of the most lively gratitude to all those 
who participated and took part in those remarkable 
demonstrations, Gentlemen, the letter is somewhat 
long, and I am afraid that, in reading it, I shall some- 
what digress from the excellent rule laid down by 
Mr. Lindsay, that long after-dinners speeches are out 
of place ; but I think, that its contents are so inter- 
esting, detailing as they do in a simple and unaffected 
manner what His Royal Highness feels, with regard 
to his visit to India, that Ido not believe, I shalt 
weary you by reading it now.—- 


HL M.S, *Ganatea.” 
Colombo Roads, 70h April 1870. 


My Drar Lord Maro,—Now that my visit to Indie is a thing 
of the past, I should be sadly wanting in gratitude if I did not ask 
you to let me take this last opportunity, before my ship haa left these 
waters, to thank your Excellency and every one whose guest I have 
boon, an well as all the people of the districts through which I have 
passed for the unvarying hospitality and welesme I received in India. 
In answering the mumerous addresses presented to me from time to 
time, I have expressed this feeling in all truth and sincerity, but I 
think that they, who have done so much for me, heve almost a right 
to expect some less forneal expreesion of thanks, than thaé which I 
have used in replying to official addresses, If you should then think 
proper to raake this letter public, you are at perfoct liberty to do a0. 
‘When I returned to England two years ago, the Queen was pleased. 
to grant @ request thet I had made long before, and to confer upon 
me on honour that I have coveted fer years, that af being tho first 
member of the Royal Family to visit India, During the fourteen 
months that elapsed between my departure from Plymouth and my 
arrival in the Hoogly, I looked forward with eagerness to Indis as 
the great object of my cruise, The anticipations of Oriental magui- 
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ficence, which were connected in my mind with the idea of India, 
were more than reelized. The imposing reception which grested my 
arrival in Caloutta, and that still more splendid ceremony when I 
received from the Queen through your hands the Insignia of the 
Stor of India, far eurpassed what I had expected, and formed together 
agrand and fitting commencement to that Jong series of displays that 
welcomed me to the Great Cities of Benares, Agra, Delhi, Lahor, and 
Lucknow, which I had the pleaaureof visiting. It was a disappoint. 
ment to me when I heard from you that the Durbar, which was to 
ave beon held at Agra, could not tale place ; but I have since learned 
t» appreciate your wise decision in that matter, and I am glad now 
tut I have had better opportunities of making the acquaintance of 
the great Indian Princes and Chiefs, eithor in their own territories 
or iu the immediate neighbourhood of them, than I could have had 
during the formalities of a State Durbar. 

I heard it said that my visit to India occurred at an unfortunate 
time, owing to the financial diffculties under which the country was 
suffering, but which are now, I trust, in a foir way of being suc- 
cessfully surmounted, Ido not take thi view myself. Owing to 
your wise ordera and advice the expense to the public was reduced ay 
mauch as possible, and 1 hope that my visit has been but little burden. 
hometo the country, Still this has not affected the large sums of 
amoney that were so munificently spent by individuals in welcoming 
me. The example set by your Excellency ot Calcutta was only too 
generally followed—of that example, I fear, you will not let me speak + 
‘put this I must say, thet the personal kindness which you showed 
me and the splendid hospitality which you dispensed in my honor 
‘were features in my visit which I can never forget. 

To each and all of those who after [left your roof, received mv 
as their guest I wish to return my warmest thanks. To the Indian 
Princea who entertained me with characteristic magnificence I am no 
low grateful. I cannot forget the pleasant daya I passed at Chukin, 
at Deeg, and at Ulawar, nor the Princes who vied with each other 
in dving all they could to render my visit interesting and agreeable : 
nor can E forget the manificent hospitality hewn me in the Nepaul 
territories, To the British and Native gentlemen who gave so many 
entertainmenta in my honor. ¥ return my grateful acknowledgements, 
2 am convinced that they were all animated with the same wish, to 
do honor to their Sovorsign’s Son, and to teatify in some substantial 
form the royal affection with which they regard the Queen’s family. 
Wor could I help being touched by the eagerness which the great 
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‘mass of the people displayed to see me and to welcome me. Every 
class and sect alike manifested their loyalty for Her Majesty by the 
reception they gave her son, and that reception, and the sentiments 
which prompted it, will more and more tend to strengthen the 
interest and affection with which the Queen regarde her Indian 
subjects. 

The hurried character of my tour through the interior prevented 
me from obtaining more than a birds’eye view of the principal parts: 
of the country ; bat I have seen enough te awaken in myself a strong 
interest both in its pest history and ite present condition, I have 
een mamy evidences of the anxiety which exists not only among 
the British community, but among the more wealthy and influential 
*f the native-born imhabitanta, to raise md improve the moral and 
social condition of the poorer classes, The importance of the spread 
of education is gradually being understood, and in several instancew 
I was highly gratified by the manner im which the communities of 
some cities desired to commemorate wy visit—by the foundation of 
scholarships bearing my name, by the commencement of recreation 
Grounds for the ure of the people, by endowing bigh schools, and 
at some of the sea ports by contributing funds for the erection or 
improvement of Ssilois’ Homes. These laudable objecte have beer 
very materially, in some cases mainly, assisted by the munificence as 
well of private individuals as of some of the Indian Princes, whose 
Generosity is so well known to every one that it would be superfluous 
for me to mention theirnames here. That my visit has been inatru- 
mental in bringing about results such as these is one of the happiest 
reflections with which I shall look bak to my broif stey in India, 

Some impression of the vast extent of our possession in Indi 
I formed from the great distances that I traversed by railway. I ame 
only doing justice to the excellent arrangements which were made 
by the Railway Authorities, when I ssy that I have never travelled 
in greater comfort, and I owe it to the gentlemen who were entrusted 
with the arrangemonts of my trausit from place to place, that I waa 
enabled to fulfil with strict punctuality, as well as with ease and - 
convenience, the appointmenta I had made, Perhaps I war a 
Kittle disappointed with the scenery of the grest p'aine of Bengal 
and the North-West Provinces, but any di 1; ;ointment I felt 
ou this point was more than compensate:| L; the plessure with 
which I viewed the grand acenery of th u:l's ord enowy ranges from 
Dehra Mussoorie, Some pari of mj short stay I was cnabled to 
Aerote to field sports, and I hoje may be excused for saying that 
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Jenjuyed with all my heart the few deys I could spare for this 
relaxation, Considering that I was quite a month too early, I think 
I was very fortunate to have obtained the good sport I did. Iam 
‘very much beholden to the gentlemen who made the arrangements 
for my sporting excursions, and who enabled me to live in camp with 
all the comfort and even luxury {could possibly have desired. It 
hhas been my good fortune to make the acquaintance of many officers, 
whose gallant deeds and chivalrous ses of duty entitled them to a 
place in the roll of Indian heroes, and of whose friendsbip I am proud. 
‘The story of their lives is not the least instructive among the lessous 
that have been brought to my notice in India, In these remarks I 
allude to membera of the Civil os wells the Military branch of the 
service. Of both these I would say in the words that your Excellency 
lately used on a public occasion—that nowhere is « Sovereign served 
better or with more seal than ie the Queen by her servanta in India, 

I was very much gratified with my visit to Bombey, a city, which 
from its great maritime importance, pre-eminently claims my attention 
aia sailor, My arrival there was happily timed at a period in her 
history which is unprecedented, for it happened almost contempo- 
raneoutly with three great events, each of which has » direot bearing 
upon her future greatness, I allude to the completion of the Railway 
communication between Eastern and Western Indis,— the opening of 
the Suez Canal,—and the laying of the Submarine Telegraph between 
Suez and Bombey. I trust that the bright hopes for the future 
which this happy concurrence of events je calculated to inspire will 
‘be amply realized ; and I slso hope that, my kind friends in Bombay 
will remember, that simultaneously with the dawn of their good 
fortune, the son of their Sovereign oame among them, to assure them 
of the lively sympathy with which Her Majesty regarda them, and of 
tho pleasure with which she will learn of their hopeful prospects. 
‘Medras, although heavily weighted in the race with her sister capitals 
hy local disadvanteges, welcomed me so warmly, entertained me with 
no much consideration, and sped me on my way with such kind 
wishes, thet I am glad it was chosen as the port for my reemberk- 
ation. My reception there was a most gratifying and fisttering 
culmination to » very interesting tour. The three months of my 
stay in India have pamed only too rapidly and pleasantly away. Iam 
lnden with a debt of gratitude—e debt which I am proud to owe, but 
which I can never hope to repay. In all that concerns the welfare of 
Indio 1 ehall ever take deep interest, for I have learned to regard her 
weople with affection, Iam the glad bearer of a message from thera 
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to my mother, which will give her unbounded satisfaction, for ¥ have 
to tell her how enthusiastic has been my reception, how universal the 
affectionate loyalty which greeted me, and how it is for her eake alone 
that I have been thus weloomed to India ; that my advent has been 
thus eagerly seized an an opportunity for expreming their sentiments 
of personal devotion to Her Majesty, and of their heartfelt apprecin- 
tion of the mildness and beneficence of her rule, 
I must now bid to the people of India an affectionate farewell. 
May God pourdown his choicest blessing on the land, 
Believe, me, My Dear Lord Mayo, 
Youra very truly, 
(Signed) ALFRED. 


(The reading of the letter by the Viceroy was 
received with loud applause.) 

His Excellency continued —Gentlemen, I thought 
that the reading of this letter would have interested 
every one of you, and I see that it has done ao, and I 
now call upon you to drink the health of the Prince 
of Wales, the Duke of Edinburgh and the rest of 
the Royal family, (The toast was received with loud 
applause.) 

The toast of His Excellency the Commander-in- 
Chief having been proposed and responded to, His 
Excellency the Viceroy then rose and said :—Your 
Excellency Lord Napier of Magdala and Gentlemen,—- 
We have met here to-night to do honor to a dia« 
tinguished man (applause); we have met here to- 
night to testify our admiration for a long life of public 
usefulness ; we have met here to-night to offer—I 
cannot call it a humble, for it is really a magnificent 
token of affection and regard (applausc); and wa 
have further met té-night to express our sincere and 
cordial wishes for Sir Donald MclLeod’s future wel- 
fare and success, (Applause) For some reasons 5 
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regret that the honor of proposing his health has 
been committed to me, and that the toast has not 
been recommended to your notice by some of his 
distinguished fellow-workers—many of whom I see 
around me—who are well acquainted with his labors, 
with all the details of his distinguished career, and 
have had an opportunity of witnessing daily and 
hourly the manner in which he performed, for 80 
many years, a series of most important public duties. 
(Applause.) But, gentlemen, it having been inti- 
mated to me that, perbaps owing to the position 
which I have the honor to hold, my presence here 
to-night in presiding over this assembly, might ren- 
der, in virtue of my office, some additional interest. 
I felt it would be contrary to my duty to decline the 
task, though, indeed, I would havo been much more 
satisfied to have assisted in the character of a guest, 
and to have been allowed to pay my humble tribute as 
an ordinary visitor to the distinguished public servant 
whom we have come here to honor. (Applause.) 
Though I appear, therefore, before you on this occasion 
at considerable disadvantage, I can assure you that 
there is no one present who more fully appreciates 
the many great qualities which Sir Donald McLeod 
possesses, and it is particularly gratifying to me as the 
Head of the Indian Administration to be permitted to 
join iu this testimony of regard towards him, and to be 
allowed to express my concurrence in the opinions 
which I know you all entertain as to his spotless, charac- 
terand public service (Cheers.) Gentlemen, In his 
presence I am not going to attempt to elaborate a pan- 
egyric or to offer anything in the shape of fulsome 
praise I believe it is the last thing he would wish that 
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I should do; but I merely wish to describe, in a very 
few words, how well he has donehis duty, because I 
believe that, at the close of his long career, the feel- 
ing that he has done his duty to his Queen, to the 
Services, and to the Natives of this country, is his best 
reward—that is the feeling which will cheer him in 
his old age, and will be the happiest reminiscence of 
his after-life. (Loud cheers.) Though Sir Donald Mc- 
Leod can hardly be called an old man—he does not 
look like one—(laughter), yot heis at this moment 
the father of the whole of the Indian Civil Service, 
that is, the Civil Service actively employed,—and I 
must say that, regarding him as such, he is blessed 
with a remarkable fine family (cheers and laughter) ; 
but of all the numerous branches that own his pater- 
nity,I must say there are none more distinguished 
none more promising, none more vigorous, or none more 
flourishing, than that branch which was brought to him 
by his last love—the fair Punjab—the goddess of the 
Five Rivers. (Cheers and laughter.) That branch of the 
family have had the honor of being foremost in the 
last great advance which we shall probably ever make 
in India ; they still form the vanguard of British power 
in Hindoostan, and, if the vanguard of our rule, they 
may justly be termed the pioneers of civilization in the 
East. (Cheers.) 

Though you still have difficulties in administration 
which are not experienced by your brethren in other 
parts of India, yet you have shewn, and are shewing, 
how constancy, devotion, honesty, and energy are eapa- 
ble of surmounting every obstacle, and how the resulta 
of your rule are daily and hourly becoming more mani- 
fest. Daily and hourly the strength of our power grows 
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in this land, year by year our footsteps become more 
deeply imprinted on its soil, and, though we are now 
only in the morning of that long day of our power, 
which will have the effect, as it goes on, of enlightening 
and enriching the people of this country, yet, though 
‘we are now only in the dawn of the day of our domi- 
nion, still short as the time has been since British power 
has been established in the Province of the Panjab, it 
is wonderful to witness the great—I may almost say 
magical—changes that have taken place (cheers) ; and 
T assert, and assert it boldly that in no country in the 
world has the transition from lawlessness, from violence 
from corruption, from crime, and from all those evils 
which have distinguished bad governments in every 
age, been more rapid asit has been in this very Dis- 
trict. (Cheers.) Well, Gentlemen, in all these efforts 
and in those means which have been taken by wise and 
great men to bring about these grand results, Sir 
Donald MeLeod has not only taken a share, but a 
very eminent share, in their fulfilment. ( Cheers. ) 
He brought to the Province great experience, for he 
arrived in India so far back as the month of Decem- 
ber 1828; fortwo or three years he was employed 
in the Monghyr District; for twelve years he was 
attached to the Governor General's Agency in the 
Saugor and Nerbudda Territories, and I may safely 
say, having bad an opportunity of learning it myself 
ina recent visit to those parts, that his name is still 
revered and respected in the Valley of the Nerbudda 
For a short time after that he assisted Colonel Slee- 
man in that undertaking which has immortalized his 
name, namely, the suppression of Thuggee and dacoity. 
He waa afterwards Magistrate and Collector in the 
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city of Benares, where he acquired, during the six 
years he held that office, the highest reputation. He 
effected great improvements in the municipal arrange- 
ments and Police of the city, and vastly reduced the 
amount of crime among a population which at that 
time was considered as important as that of any city 
in India. In the year 1849 he first came northwards 
and occupied the important poat of Commissioner of 
the Trans-Sutlej States, the Division now known as 
Jullundhur. In 1854 he became Financial Commis- 
sioner of the Punjab,—and, I believe I state in the 
hearing of many who know that, during the dark 
days of the mutiny, during the time when our power 
in India was trembling in the balance, during those 
days when the efforts made in the Punjab had such 
a wonderful effect in the preservation of British India 
in those days he and Sir Robert Montgomery were 
aroong the most trusted advisers of the late Governor 
General, whose success and whose exertions on that 
occasion conferred upon him immortal fame, and en- 
abled him to be justly termed ono of the saviours of 
the Empire. ( Loud applause. ) Well, Gentlemen, in 
the year 1865 he succeeded Sir Robert Montgomery 
as Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, who had, as 
you are aware, distinguished himself in the promotion 
and encouragement of every good work in his Pro- 
vince. I think that you can hardly imagine a much 
more distinguished career, and one which has offered 
greater opportunities of performing signal service to 
the country. But throughout all thie career he has 
ever advocated the same feelings ; hehas ever sup- 
ported a liberal and enlightened policy towards the 
Native gentry and people of India, ( Cheers. ) He has 
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always been foremost in every good work for their 
advancement, and, though he was one of those who 
wore as actively engaged as any man in the suppress- 
jon of the Mutiny, I believe there is not a man in 
India less actuated by those feelings of resentment, 
which were most naturally entertained by the great 
mass of the Europeans in this country ; and not only 
this, but he has devoted himself with still greater 
energy and zeal ever since to the improvement of 
the people. (Great applause.) 

Among other questions of great social importance 
in which Sir Donald McLeod has taken a leading 
part, is that for the suppression of female infanticide. 
He was one of the earliest movers in the efforts that 
were made for the extinction of that abominable 
practice unhappily still to a certain extent in exist- 
ence ; but this is only one among other measures 
of usefulness in which he has been constantly en- 
gaged. His rule, on the, whole has been a peaceful era 
for the Panjab, and I believe its being peaceful is the 
best testimony to his prudence, wisdom, and judg- 
ment. In formally and thoroughly establishing Bri- 
tish rule and administration according to law, he 
has always looked to peace asthe greatest blessing 
that can bo bestowed upon his Province ; he has ever 
raised his voice against unnecessary violence, and has 
evor advocated the interests of the people. (Cheers.) 
During his administration great improvements have 
been made. The municipal governments of the towns 
of this Province have been placed upon a lega) and 
systematic footing. 

IT am informed that when he entered on office 
only three or four towns in the Province were provided 
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with written bye-laws and regularly constituted muni- 
cipal committees. Iam, however, now told that there 
are upwards of onc hundred towns endowed in some 
shape or other with the means of self-government, and 
I do say that any man who has succeeded in establish~ 
ing municipal institutions, which have always been in 
every country in the world the basis of civil govern- 
ment and the first germ of civilization, is entitled 
to the highest praise. (Cheers.) I believe by his 
wise rule and regulation he has induced numbers of 
the Natives of this country to take an active part 
in the administration® of their municipal affairs, and 
has by that means laid the foundation of a future 
which will be tmost beneficial. Under his rule dis- 
pensaries have been widely established, and are now 
performing very valuable service. The number of 
dispensaries when he assumed office amounted to 
only forty-one, and now I am informed that they 
have increased to upwards of eighty, and the number 
of patients have risen from 263,000 to something 
above 400,000. 

Now, it is almost impossible to conceive anything 
that will bring home to the minds of the Natives of 
this country the results of good administration, of . 
good -government and paternal rule, moro than the 
general practice of the healing art—a thing that 
was totally unknown before—and which the constant 
recurrence of epidemic and other .diseases renders 
universal application, and conveys to glmost every 
member of the community o sense of relief and 
comparative safety, brings home to the homes of 
every person the advantages of a wise and humane 
Government. During Sir Donald McLeod’s time the 
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Code of Civil Procedure was extended to the Punjab, 
the Registration Act of 1866 was also introduced. 
Great efforts have also been made by him to lay the 
foundation of what is so necessary, namely, the first 
elements of vital statistics. There are many other 
works I could enumerate did time permit; but they 
are so well known to yon all, that I do not think it 
necessary to take up your time with a recital of 
them. 

The social position of the Natives has also been 
materially improved, and Sir Donald has always taken 
every means in his power to eftcourage their exertion 
and develope their energies, and to associate them, 
asfaras possible, with his administration. He has 
ever given his most strenuous support to all educa- 
tional projects, and, I believe, there never was a man 
who ruled India who was more thoroughly convinced 
of tho dutics of the Government in that respect. 
Under his auspices a Lahore University College has 
been latcly founded—~an institution which, I hope, 
will one day develope into a centre of high learning 
for Northern India, and I believe it has only to pursue 
the course which it has commenced in order to place 
itself in juxta-position with the older and more firmly 
established Universities of India. The University 
of Lahore has to win its own spurs, and I can only 
say that it ie the desire of the Government to recog- 
nise its efforts, and as soon as it can chow that it is 
capable of administering to ite pupils that description, 
quality, and extent of education which ought to 
Lelong to a University, the Government will not be 
slow in extending to it ali the powers enjoyed by 
such institutions, The difficult question cf female 
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education has also engaged Sir Donald’s best attention, 
and great and most excellent results have occurred, 80 
much so, that there are now, I am informed, 722 
Girls’ Schools in the Province and 14,300 girls receiv- 
ing instruction. Now, that is a state of things with 
which any one connected with it must feel deep 
pride, considering the almost insurmountable difficulty 
which often attend the question of female education 
in this country. Normal schools, maintaining Kuro- 
pean female teachers, have been established, and 
every thing has been done that could be dono for the 
advancement of this particular branch of education. 

I have now to take this public occasion of 
thanking His Tlonor most sincerely for the support 
he has given to the Government in the matter of the 
man} communications and negociations which, since 
E have come to India, we have undertaken with the 
Ameer of Afghanistan. Iam sure that all here will 
agree that the course of policy which has been laid 
down has, so far as it has gone, been eminently suc- 
cessful. If its success continues, it will secure peace 
in Central Asia, obtain for us strong and useful 
alliances, and create a new trado. Ihave only to say 
that, in contributing to that result, we have to thank 
Sir Donald and the Punjab Government for the loyal 
manner in which they have seconded our efforts, for 
the excellent advice and good assistance they have 
rendered, and for the prudent and wise manner in 
which they have conducted the communications 
between the Supreme Government and the Ruler of 
Afghanistan. (Cheers.) His greatest attention has 
always been given during his rule to the development 
of trade beyond our frontier, and communicetions 
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are beginning to be established with the wilder tribes 
and nations who dwell on our borders. 

Under Sir Donald’s auspices Dr. Cayley was first 
sent to Ladak, whose services are already so eminent, 
that he may be called the pioneer of our communi- 
cations and our trade with Eastern Turkistan. Under 
Sir Donald’s advice, the Maharaja of Cashmere bas 
yelaxed mony of tho restrictions and many of the 
burdens which have been for years past pressed upon 
trade, That Ruler is now pursuing a policy with 
regard to commerce which entitles him to all honor. 
Tho fairs of Palumpore and Peshawur have also been 
established, and it must be a source of the greatest 
gratification to His Honor to know that, during the 
last few months of his rule, the Maharaja has permit- 
ted a free and uninterrupted trade route to be de- 
marcated and established between this country and 
Eastern Turkistan, and has, moreover, pledged himself 
not to permit any interference, fiscal or otherwise, 
with any of our traders who may pass through his 
territory : all are to come and go in -peace and safety 
and thereby for the first time open up communication 
with those great populations, of which we have hitherto 
known 80 little at the other side of the Himalayas. 
(Cheers.) This has been one of the great objects 
of tho Supreme Government during the last year, 
aud I can only say that in all the efforts we have 
made in this direction, and in all the communications 
we have thought it our duty to make, we have always 
received from Sir Donald McLeod and his Govern- 
ment the most cordial support and valuable assistance. 
{Cheers.) I could go on at much greater length, and 
could shew you how many important, almost equally 
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important, measures have been undertaken in the 
Punjab during the last five years in the interest of 
good government and good administration. Gentle- 
men, Sir Donald McLeod bequeaths to his successor 
arduous and most responsible duties. I believe that 
his mantle will fall upon one who is in every way 
moat worthy and most able to bear it. (Cheers.) 
In Major-General Sir Henry Durand (the announce- 
ment of Sir Henry Durand’s name was received with 
loud and prolonged cheering) you will find a Lieute- 
nant-Governor worthy to be the successor of Sir 
Donald McLeod ; you will have one of the foremost 
men in the Indian Service ; you will find in him all 
those great qualities which enable men to rule with 
success ; you will find him firm and fearless, honest 
and brave. ( Loud cheers ). He has vast experience, 
gained in his military capacity, and also in a long 
period of‘civil service—experience gained by service in 
the Indian Council at Home, and in the Supreme 
Council of the Governor General of India. He has 
ability enough to enable him to fill with distinction 
the highest positions in the Public Service, and 
I believe there is not a manin the service of the 
Queen who would bring to this high office more power 
or greater experience than Sir Heury Durand. ( Loud 
cheers, ) 

Gentlemen, I ask you, though I know it is almost 
superfluous to do so, still I ask you to give him your 
hearty and cordial support. You are justly proud of 
your Province, and I entirely sympathiea with your 
feelings in that respect. You have every right to 
be proud of it, for it is one of the most interesting and 
most flourishing portions of the Empire of India, 
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(Cheers. ) But I would ask you, in considering the 
many and varied questions which every officer in the 
Indian Service has to deal, to lay aside all feelings of 
prejudice, and specially to avoiding provincialism, to 
recollect that we are all subjects of one Queen, that 
we are all fellow-workers together, and that, after all 
that is said and done, we are nothing more or less 
than a body of British gentlemen endeavouring to 
rule for their good a weaker but still a most interesting 
and intelligent race; and that our mission in this 
country is to extend to the people of India the bless- 
ings of that civilization which has made us what we 
are, (Loud cheers.) 

Gentlemen, I hope you will drink with all the 
honors, and in the old English fashion—three times 
throe—the health of of the Lieutenant-Govornor. 

(The toast was received with loud and continued 
applause.) 


OPENING OF THE KHAMGAON COTTON 
BRANCH RAILWAY. 
4TH Manca 1870- 


Hie Excellency the Earl of Mayo, arrived at Akola on the Sri 
of March 1870 accompanied by Major Burne, Mr. Aitchison, Captain 
Lockwood, the Chief Commissioner, Central Provinces, and the Cotton 
Comminsiouer,. He was entertained that night by the resident, who 
had « dinner party of 150 people assembled to meet him, The next 
day the party all started for Khamgaon. The place had been 
decorated in every possible mode with fags and banners, and a dinner 
Jor 200 people prepared. The Viceroy’s train arrived precinely at 
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4 o'clock. P. M. Immediately after alighting, His Excellency hammered 
in the last rivet of the line, and declared the line open. An hour was 
spent in s minute inspection of all the cotton yards, &., and the 
company sat down to dinner at 5 o'clock. P, M. The following were 
the apesches made on the occasion. 

The Resident at Hyderabad proposed the health of Her Majesty 
the Queen. Mr. Saunders then rose and said—addrossing the Viceroy 
—Your Excellency has by this day’a visit given us the most signal 
and marked sasurance of the interest which your Lordship takes in 
all that concerns the productions and commerce of this part of the 
country, and to which, I believe, the prosperity and recent develop- 
ment of the province and of the town of Khamgeon are chiefly due. 

‘That the first State Railway of India lis» been made to Khamgaon, 
ond that its ineuguration haa been presided over by your Excellency 
in person, are distinctions which I, in common with all those who ore 
intere:fed, cannot fail to appreciate, and on behalf of the resident, 
both European and Native, of this place, I desire to offer our grateful 
acknowledgments to your Excellency for having attended on this 
important occasion, {Cheers,) 

The last obstacle has been removed, and for the future, direct 
communication by steam oxista between this—the largest emporium 
of cotton in Western India—and the porta of Europe, which will take 
every bale that can be brought into its market. In the presence of 
the eminent statesman—our distinguished guest, Sir Salar Jung—who 
bas accompanied me by invitation from Hyderabad to mect your 
Excellency at this place, I trust that I msy be permitted to offer to 
the Nizam’s Government an assurance of the interest which we take 
in the Railway project which His Highness hes at present under 
consideration in that country, and which is to be carried out by funds 
provided by that Government. The projected Railway to which I 
allude in that which is to connect Hydersbed, the capitel of the 
Deccan, with the Great Indo-Peninsuler system at or near Goolburga, 
aud which, I trust, will equally with this less ambitious project-—the 
completion of which we are now assembled to celebrate—develope the 
material resources of the country, and increase the projection and 
export, not enly of cotton, but of sll the other most important 
commercial staples, When I state, with reference to the pretent 
undertaking, that the first sod for the making of the Railway was 
turned on the 2nd June last, and that on the 25th February the Hine 
‘wae inspected and declared fit for traffic, I trust your Lordship will 
not deem that the work was not either sufficiently speedy, or that 
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the construction was not sufficiently well carried out, With some 
sight and combined effort, we were able to overcome all difficultics as 
they arose, and ff the resulta in your Exoellency’s opinion are worthy 
of any commendation, they are due to the efforts and energy of the 
engineers who were employed on the line—Mesers, Carey and Txt, 
who worked under the able superintendence of Major Meade, the 
Beeretary of the Railway Department of the Hyderatad Local 
Administration, 

I feel alao that we are indebted for much able asiistance and 
encouragement to Mr. Lyall, the Commissioner of the West Berar, 
and the Railway that your Excellency has this day declared to be 
open haa been forwarded in a most snocessful manner by our mostable 
Cotton Commissioner, Mr. Rivett-Carnuc (cheors,) whose efforts io 
connection with this line your Excellency must be well aware of 

I desire also on this cocasion to express the acknowledgments of 
‘the local Administration, more expecially to Colonel Trevor, the 
Secretary to the Bombay Government in the Railway Department; 
and I also beg to tender my acknowledgments to the officers of the 
Greet Indo-Peninsular Railway, and at the same time to commend to 
those officers the little offspring which we have this day brought 
forward, and affiliated to its adopted parent, the Great Indo-Peninsular 
Railway. In conclusion, I would again repent my ecknowledguente 
to your Lordship for the manner in which you have acted on this 
occasion, and for the powerful stimulus which you have this day given 
‘both to our commerce and trade, of which Khsmgaon is = mest 
important centre. (Loud cheers.) 


His Exce.rtency Lorp Mayo then rose, and 
said.—Mr. Saunders, Sir Salar Jung, and gentlemen,— 
T can assure you that few things that have happened 
since I have been in India have given me greater 
gratification than being allowed to participate in the 
ceremony of to-day.—Though it is only but a few 
months since, with the full concurrence of the Secre- 
tary of State, the Government of India determined 
that for the future the construction of new lines of 
Railway ahould for the most part be undertaken by 
the direct agency of Government, it is most encourag- 
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ing to find that within Jess than ten months after 
that decision was announced, we have been able to 
open the first State Railway in India, ( Cheers.) 
Ths Resident has described truly and fairly the 
exertions which have been made by the various 
officers entrusted with this undertaking, and this 
day shows the successful result of their labor. We 
were often told that it was impossible that the 
Government could do these things by diroct agency 
quickly and well, but I think tho statement just 
made by the Resident that the first sod was only 
turned on the 7th June last (certainly its consideration 
was not undertaken by the Government of India two 
months before), and that the middle of February 
saw its completion, shows at all events that whon all 
are willing we can do things sharp (cheers), and 
though unlooked-for difficulties wero met with—not 
so much in the construction of the line as in the 
supply of material for the permanent way, which 
caused some delay—we have shown that a good 
substantial line of eight miles can be made, without 
any previous preparation, in as many months; and 
I am in great hopes from what I have heard since 
I have been here that, when the most important part 
of the transaction has to be considered, namely, when 
we come to pay the bill, we shail find that the 
outlay has not been excessive. At the same time I 
am not prepared to say that“in the construction 
of future lines of this kind we may not be 
able to do the thing at a somewhat less cost than 
for which the Khamgaon Railway has been made. 
Gentlemen the construction of this line bears 
directly on one of the most important subjects which 
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can be taken into consideration by any man— 
be he European or Native—who is interested in 
the prosperity and welfare of this country. The 
object for which this line is made is to give 
one of the best established, and one of the largest 
cotton markets in Central and Western India, casy 
access to the general Railway communication of the 
country, and therefore, when the Government of India 
determined that it ought tobe made as rapidly as 
possible, it came to that conclusion with no other 
object than that of endeavouring, at the earliest 
possible moment, to do something towards the 
development of the cotton industry of this district. 
Any one who looks back to the history of cotton culti- 
vation in the Central Provinces and the Berars must 
be satisfied with the great development of that in- 
dustry which has occurred in late yoars. I do not say 
that it is entirely to be attributed to ordinary causes 
Wo all know that the cotton famine in Amcrica bad a 
great deal to doin stimulating the development and 
production of cotton in this country, but it is a satis- 
faction to know that, though a great and almost 
unnatural impetus was given to its cultivation at that 
time in India, and though we cannot look again for the 
almost fabulous returns which were then obtained, 
yet I am sure that those who understand this question 
will agree with me, that a great deal of good ground 
has been gained, though we cannot expect ever to go 
back to the prices of the American war. Gentlemen 
Tam informod that in the Central Provinces and the 
Berars, at this moment, nedrly 2,500,000 acres are de- 
voted to the cultivation of cotton, and, allowing for local 
consumption, the exports from these provinces in the 
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year 1869 amounted to something like 300,000 bales 
of 400%bs. each. If wo consider what an immense 
quantity thatis, and consequently what a number of 
people must bo engaged in its production and its 
transport, we shall sce wkat an important industry it 
is that we are trying to develope, and what an enor- 
mous service wecan do to the country by opening 
communications to the markets where such n com- 
modity is brought for sale. Not only is the quantity, 
of cotton grown and exported vastly increased, but 
1 believe I am right in saying that there is » marked 
improvement in its quality. I am informed that at 
this moment in the English market, it is held that good 
Oomrauwutty and Khamgaon cotton is fit to perform 
nearly three fourths of the work which is performed 
hy ordinary American, so that mn tho matter of quality 
the cotton exported from this district is running the 
American cotton very hard. (Cheers.) I also recol- 
lect that, as far as England is concerned, the im- 
portation of Indian cotton into that country stands 
at the head of the list. 

By the late returns which have been furnished 
to me by my friend Mr. Rivett-Carnac, of whose 
energy and ability it is impossible to speak too highly, 
I find that the whole of the import of American and 
Brazilian cotton into England in the year 1869 
searcely exceeded the whole of the import of Indian 
cotton. The American import was 4,027,000 cwts., 
the Brizilian 739,000, while the imported cotton of 
India amounted to 4,757,000, which was very nearly 
equal to the entire supply imported from the whole 
of North and South America. Now, I venture to 
say that if any man had prophesied ten years ago— 
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before the American war took place—that the im- 
portation of Indian cotton into England would have 
greatly exceeded that from the United States he 
would have been looked upon as a madman. But 
this shows how demand will generally create supply 
and it shows also a most indisputable fact, that the 
agricultural resources of this great empire are almost 
unlimited. 

Bat thongh we may congratulate ourselves on 
the pesition which Indian cotton has attained in the 
European market, there is still great room for im- 
provement. I believe there is no fear of any cessation 
in the demand. The mills of Manchester are I fear 
stilt working on short time, and we know that they 
can take a great deal more cotton than they get. Any 
idea as to the probability of a cessution of demand 
during our lifetime may be, I hope, considered delu- 
sory. That being the case, our object ought to be 
to strain every nerve to improve quality and in- 
crease quantity. I have had a good deal of con- 
versation lately with some gentlemen from England 
who appeared to be well acquainted with this subject. 
‘When I came out myself I was under the impression 
that what we most wanted was improvement in 
the quality of Indian cotton. I have learned sufficient 
since I have been here to induce me somewhat to 
alter that opinion, and I believe what the English 
market now demands is as large and as great an in- 
crease in quantity as they can get. This putsmein mind 
of a remark made bya well-known bon vivant, who 
used to say that “the best thing in the world is good 
wine, and that the next best thing in the world is 
bad wine, but whatever it is—good or bad—let us 
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have enough of it”!!! (Laughter and cheers.) Now 
I think that this is very much what the Manchester 
people are saying with regard to cotton. They say 
“give us good cotton if you can, but give us any 
sort rather than none. Whatever it ia wo get 
we will find the way to spin it,” and they are 
right, for what they most dread is the idle mill. 
It would be great presumption in me, in the hear- 
ing of so many men who are thoroughly acquainted 
with this question, to offer for your consideration 
precise or specific recommendations on cotton culti- 
vation in India, but I should like shortly to 
explain what it-is the Government of India—as 
a Government—are trying to do with regard to 
the improvement and development of the cotton 
industry of the Central Provinces and tho Berars. 
You will, I think, all agrce that, as far as cotton 
cultivation is concerned, there are three things of 
which the result and effect should be as rapidly 
as possible ascertained by experiment, The first is, 
the improvement of quality and increase of quantity 
by the careful selection of indigenous seed; the 
second is the use of manure and water, the effects 
of which, I believe, are little known; and the third, 
is the deeper ploughing and better cultivation of the 
soil. With regard to the selection of the seed: at 
the recommendation of the Chief Commissioner of 
the Central Provinces and the Resident at Hyderabad, 
we have sanctioned the establishment of three seed 
gardens—one at Hinghunghat, another at Oomra- 
wuttee, and the third at this place ( cheers.) Ex- 
perienced and practical men have been appointed 
to take them in charge. There is no doubt, I think 
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that if anything has been proved by experiment, it 
ie this, fretly, that exotic cotton does not suit the 
climate of the Central Provinces and the Berars, and, 
secondly, that there is much advantage to be gained 
by persuading the cultivator of cotton to be careful 
that, in the selection of seed, he takes it from 
strong and healthy plants, and from the best boils 
in order to secure 2 store of good seed for the ensuing 
year'scrop. I say that if the exertions of the gentle- 
men of the Cotton Department and the district officers 
have resulted in ascertaining that to bea fact, and, 
the cultivator can be persuaded of its use and ad- 
vantage, a great point is gained, and though this is 
not generally known, and there has been as yet but 
little opportunity of impressing it upon the people, 
ite discovery ought to encourage us te go on and see 
what more can be done for the improvement of the 
growth in this country. Mr. Rivett-Carnac informs 
ame that 30,000 Ibs of improved seed have been saved 
this year, which will be sufficient to sow nearly 3,000 
acres, and every effort will be made io induce the 
native cultivator to try it, so that next year we shall 
be in @ position to speak more decidedly as to the 
result of this very interesting experiment. I believe 
thore is much tobe done inthe way of experiment 
with regard to manure, but there is nothing in the 
world about which there isso much nonsense talked 
as manure, I know perfectly well, from long ex- 
perience as a practical farmer, its inestimable value 
and that its use is the very foundation of all agricul- 
tural success. But the difficulty is to get it, and we all 
know that even in the very highest farming, the farmer, 
if he bas to buy, has always to consider first what his 
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manure is to cost, and next, what increase of crop he 
has to create to make it pay. With manure and water 
I could grow first-rate cotton and wheat ina flower 
pot, but would the produce pay the price of the pot? 
Therefore, for the purpose of experiment, it will be 
very desirable to endeavour to ascertain the exact 
amount, quantity, and cost of manure which is most 
suitable for the cotton plant. We know that in the 
matter of manure, more especially in India, there 
is enormous and great difficulty. The best of all 
manure, cow-dung, is almost universally used for fuel, 
and we must, if we recommend the use of any arti- 
ficial manure, be prepared to prove that the expen- 
diture on its purchase would bring proportionate 
profit to the cultivator, for I am certain if we make 
wild recommendations to the natives on these sub- 
jects, we shall do more harm than good. With rogard 
to water. although the effect of irrigation in cotton 
culture in the black soil is still to a great extent un- 
known, yet two or three experiments are, I hope, about, 
to be tried in the Central Provinces and in the Berars, 
the result of which may turn out to be exceedingly 
valuable. I should be sorry to express any decided 
opinion as to the mode and the extent in which 
water can with advantage be supplied to the 
cotton plant, or as to the best system of culti- 
vation to be adopted as connected with irrigation, 
but I believe that, under the direction of those 
energetic officers, who have now undertaken the 
matter, in the course of two or three years we 
shail be able to speak much more decidedly upon that 
point. With regard to deeper ploughing, that re- 
quires further experiment. There is really no positive 
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rule on the subject. In some soils the deepest plough- 
ing is attended by the most conspicuous auecess. In 
others, where a poor sub-soil exists near to the surface, 
absolute mischief can be done ; but, on the whole, 
I thiok that, as far as we know, in the black soil 
greater fortility must attend a deeper system of till- 
age. I am quite aware that Government can do 
very little except in the way of precept and example, 
and the diffusion of the results of accurate experi- 
mont. I think that to a certain extent the establish- 
iment of a model farm is very useful. 

Model farms are of two kimds, one purely experi- 
montal, which is useful mainly for scientific purposes 
and the other thoroughly practical. An experimen~- 
tal farm is one which ought to be conducted as 
much to show what people ought toshun as what 
they ought to do, and the conductor of the experi- 
montal farm might take for his motto the title of 
a well-known book, and show what his plants ought to 
“cat, drink, and avoid.” But with regard to the other 
dexciption of farm, which is a real mode! farm, it should 
be a purely commercial undertaking, and should be 
conducted, as far as podsible, according to the ordina- 
ry mode of agriculture of the country, its object being 
not so much to introduce new systems and new 
plans as to improve and take advantage of the 
means—the cattle and machinery at hand. Iam sure 
that if you can persuade the native that he can 
gradually improve the old implements with which he 
aud his fathers have been working for generations, you 
are certain at once to teach him something that he 
will appreciate. You do not shock his prejudice, and 
you enlist his feelings in yeur favor, and I do believe 
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that if these principles are kept in view by those 
gentlemen who have taken so much troublo, and have 
given so much time to the management of model 
farms, they will probably find out that the develop- 
ment of the means at hand would be far more 
productive of success thau the suggestion of many 
improvements or inventions they could themselves 
originate, 

It is the duty of the Government of India, within 
a certain limit, to endeavour to encourage, ns far as 
possible, establishments conducted on these principles 
but I believe that the first object of those who are 
entrusted with their management should be to show 
that the process by which they hope to arrive at the 
improvement of the soil and increased production 
is a process which is cheap and easy, and is at the same 
time one which would without fail bring money 
into the farmer’s pocket. 

But besides these measures, I thmk the Govern- 
ment has a further duty to perform in endeavouring 
to iimprove the means of communication as much as 
possible, Railways are for the Government to make. 
Improved local roads can, I believe, best be made 
under the direction and supervision of those who are 
best acquainted with the locality (hear, hear,), With 
regard to railways, we are doing in this district as 
much as we can (cheers). We have seen to-day the 
opening of the first State Railway in the cotton 
districts (cheers), and I am in great hopes that 
before three weeks are over, the surveys, estimates 
and plans of the Oomrawuttee branch will be complet- 
ed, and that we may obtain permission to commence 
work on that line at an early period (cheers). In 
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tho Central Provinces the able and energetic officers 
engaged have shown remarkable zeal and expedition 
in conducting the surveys, for what I hope will one 
day be the Chanda Railway, and I had yesterday 
tho pleasure of seeing Mr. Armstrong and Mr 
©,Callaghan, who told me that in six weeks the 
whule of the plans and estimates for a railway east 
of Wurdah will be ready to be sent up to Govern- 
ment (cheers). As far then as railway communication 
is concerned, we are doing all that we can ; and with 
regard to internal communication we must leave it 
to the zeal and judgment of those who are much 
better acquainted with the wants of the various 
districts than the chief departments of Government 
can possibly be to suggest what improvements are 
reyuired. I have ridden through alarge portion 
of the Chanda District during the last few days, and 
all I can say is, that though the country is wild, 
and much of it as yet uncultivated, yet it is proved 
beyond a doubt that coal, cotton, and iron can be 
produced in almost any quantity within a very short 
distance of each other, and I am not sure that natuie 
could have provided any district in the world with 
threo greater elements of prosperity and wealth. I 
have no doubt that before very long a systematic 
beginning will be made for bringing to the surface, 
and extracting from the soil, such rich treasures. 
‘Wo have endeavoured to provide these districts with 
good telegraphic communication, and under the able 
euperintendence of Mr. Rivett-Carnac, we have also 
undertaken to supply the trade from time to time 
with the most accurate agricultural statistics that can 
be obtained ; for we know that all men engaged ia 
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commerce and the pursuits of industry appreciate 
more than anything, complete, full, and early infor- 
M™ation as to the state and future prospect of the 
crops. I am happy to say that though it has been 
the duty of the Government of India to order great 
reductions of expenditure in various departments, 
it will not be necessary materially to limit the ex- 
penditure of the comparatively small sums which 
have been granted for the purposes of the encourage- 
ment and improvement of cotton cultivation, and 
1 am happy to say that the Government of India 
have ordored no reductions of expenditure of this 
nature in those provinces which are more immediately 
under its control. 

Having shown how much we are doing to place 
correct information in the possession of the public, 
to improve communications and to experimentalise 
on the different forms of cultivation, we must leave it 
to our mercantile frionds to do the rest ; and certainly 
from what we have seen to-day wo can not but come 
to the conclusion that no exertion will be lacking on 
their part; for when we see the bold and courageous 
roanner in which they have invested their money in 
this place, and have brought with them all the mecha- 
nical contrivances that science can bring to bear upon 
the pressing and manipulation of cotton intended for 
export, I think wo have nothing to complain of the 
exertions which the mercantile community are making 
to help themselves (cheers.) I can only say that the 
Government of India sincerely wishes them every 
success, and most sincerely desires that the enterprise 
which they have undertaken will be successful, and 
may bring as much advantage to themselves as it 
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will to the people of this country. Gentlemen in consi- 
deration of all these matters, we must first take into 
account, the interest of the inhabitants of this country. 
The welfare of the people of India is our first and 
primary object. If we are not here for their im- 
provement and their advancement, we ought not to 
he here at all. We cannot therefore deal with these 
subjects in any way that might be deemed selfish, or 
entirely in an English point of view. We must first 
do what we think best to bring to the home of the 
Indian cultivator prosperity and wealth, and that 
must be our first object, and no doubt this object has 
been greatly assisted by the cotton trade. But in 
relation to cotton there is to us, as Englishmen, a 
further consideration which must recommend itaclf 
strongly to our minds, for we may remember that in 
encouraging and developing its culture in India, we 
are contributing to the happiness and welfare of large 
masses of our countrymen at home. It must bea 
source of gratification to us, that while doing our duty 
here we may keep that secondary object in view, and 
wo may recollect that, when we increase the produc- 
tion of cotton in India, we are setting the mills of 
Lancashire to work, that we are conferring vast bene- 
fits on a class which at very recent period, in a time 
of great suffering and distress, displayed almost heroic 
qualities: for weeks and months and almost years the 
American cotton famine brought hunger and want to 
the door of almost every operative in the cotten ma- 
nufacturing districts. I know well what their suffer- 
ings were, and the patient endurance which they 
evinced in those trying times. 

Gentlemen, when we now read in the newspapers 
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that the Manchester fnills are working only three days 
in the week, we little know the amount of distress 
which that announcement involves, for among these 
maasses of people the absence of cotton is to thousands 
the absence of food and clothing. It is satisfactory 
therefore to know that in endeavouring to develope the 
agricultural industry of this country, we are conferring 
inestimable benefits upon one of the most numerous, 
the most important, and the most deserving classes 
among our own countrymen. 

Gentlemen, we are fortunate here to-night in 
tho presence of a native nobleman Sir Salar Jung 
to whom, I may say without flattery, the Govern- 
ment of the Queen is greatly indebted. Nearly 
sixty years ago, not fifty miles from here, a great battle 
was fought,—a battle which had not only the im- 
mediate effect of establishing British power through- 
out these wide districts, bat may also be said to have 
been the cradle of the fame of England's greatest 
Captain. For the officer who commanded at Aasaye, 
the “Sepoy General” as his enemies used to call him 
when he returned to Europe, was the man who after- 
wards led our armies ina hundred victories. At that 
time the forces of the Nizam were ranged beneath 
the British standard ; then, as now, 4 firm alliance 
was established between His Highness’ Government 
and the Government of India; then as now the two 
Governments were engaged in the same objects within 
these regions. Times have changed since then. The 
voice of war is happily no longer heard ; but I am 
proud to say that the firm alliance with Hyderabad 
exists, still and among all the Native Rulers and states- 
men of India wecan count no stauncher or stronger 
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friend than the Minister of the Nizam who sits beside 
me here. The only enemies we have now to subdue are 
ignorance, prejudice, and idleness ; and I believe that 
in our conflict with these old foes we haveno more 
faithful ally than Sir Salar Jung (cheers). At his 
recommendation the Government of the Nizam has 
within the last few days, made a specific proposal for 
constructing, at its own expense, a Hyderabad State 
Railway from that city to Gulburga. And I can truly 
assy that, haviug been cognisant of all the communi- 
cations that have passed on that subject, the Minister 
has shown from the very firsta most enlightened 
desire to bring about with all speed the necessary 
arrangements, and that he has shown no disposition 
to do anything in the matter except what is just 
right, honorable, and fair, Iam not without hopes 
that, before many days elapse, we may be able to 
announce to the public the outline of an engagement 
between us and the Nizam’s Government for the cons- 
truction of a most important line of railway, which 
though it will be to a certain extent under British 
management and control, yet being the property of 
the Hyderabad State, will, E hope, always remain 
for every practical purpose completely and essen- 
tially the Hyderabad State Railway (cheers). Well 
Gentlemen, this is very encouraging, and if the Govern- 
ment of India have had the satisfaction of constructing 
within the assigned districts of Berar our first State 
Railway, Sir Salar Jung will enjoy the proud honor 
of being ‘the first representative of a native Govern- 
ment that has made a state Railway for itself. Though 
our first object in coming here is to celebrate the 
opening ofthis little line, we are here alao to do all 
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honor to one who has set so willing an example to his 
countrymen in India (cheers). 

Tam afraid I have already detained you too long, 
and the darkening shades of night warn me that we 
must go on our way, but I cannot conclude without’ 
one more remark, and it shall be my last, During 
the short time Ihave been down here, it has been 
most gratifying to witness the extreme zeal and 
energy with which all the officers of the Government 
are engaging in the work of agricultural and every 
other improvement. Under the able direction of the 
Resident at Hyderabad and the Chief Commissioner 
of the Central Provinces, Isee thatthe gentlemen 
who are administering the affairs of these districts are 
evincing the most active zeal in the promotion of 
of every good work (cheers). We all labor hard in. 
India, and as to the extent to which the heads of 
departments and the members of the Secretariat work, 
noone knows better thanI; but, after all, we can 
in reality effect little or nohing unless our efforts 
are seconded, and our suggestions obeyed by the 
district officers of the local Administration. It is 
upon the executive officer, as a rule, that the real 
improvement of the country depends. We are endea- 
vouring to do within the limits of a generation works 
that have taken other Governments and other nations 
years upon years to perform ;and I am cgnvinced 
that within that short time great development, rapid 
progress, and general improvements will be obtained. 
I am free to admit that in these matters our success 
is more due to the active exertions of the local and 
district officers who act under our orders, than it is 
to the Government of India itself (cheers). It is 
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much easier to make recommendations than to carry 
them out (hear, hear). Wherever I have been, it is 
all the same. Under the snows of the Himalayas, 
in feverish jungles, and on burning plains, I have 
always found the same class of men doing the samo 
good work, Iam perfectly aware that in many cases 
their reward is small. The doors of fame are in many 
cages not open to them, and they werk in solitude and 
silence, but that does not seem to daunt them. They 
press out, fully convinced of the importance of their 
duties and the rightfulness of their cause (cheers). 

Having seen, ina short time, much of India, I am 
happy to take this opportunity, thus early in my 
career, of paying my humble tribute to tbe mode in 
which their duties are performed by the civil- 
military and military-civil officers of this great Go- 
vernment. I believe that in the history of the world 
no sovereign was ever served by a body of men who 
were engaged in more arduous, more useful, and more 
important duties than are the servants of our 
Queen in India (loud cheers). I know that they will 
succeed. The power of the Anglo-Indian Adminis. 
tration is recognised throughout the world, and while 
it is conducted by such men and on such principles, 
it can never cease to redound to the glory of our 
Queen, the honor and credit of the British name, and 
last, and. above all, to the welfare, the prosperity, and 
the happiness of the people of Hindoostan.” 


‘The Viceroy sat down smidst Ioud and long continued cheers 
Siy SelarJung,who spokein Hindoostani, then rose andenid that it 
gave him great pleasure tobe present as the representative of the 
‘Nisam’s Government at this interesting ceremony. He desired expecially 
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to express his thanks that the serviess of the Nizam's Government 
and the long and faithful alliance between the British Government 
and the Nisam, had not bean forgotten, as indeed they ought not to be 
forgotten. He hoped that the same intimate and friendly relations 
would in future years be continued. Had he known beforehand 
thet Hie Excellency intended to make such honorable mention of 
‘hhimaself, he would have been prepared to express his acknowledgwemts 
in more suitable terms, The Viceroy then in a few appropriate word# 
proposed the health of Mr. Saunders, who briefly returned thanks. 
"The proceedings then terminated. The Viceroy, accompanied by his 
staff, had opened the Chanda Coal Fields on the let of March, and 
although he had ridden over 200 miles to do this, he looked well 
and hearty, and seemed much pleased with his hearty reception. 


AJMERE DURBAR. 


On Saturday, the 22nd of October, 1870. His Excellency the 
‘Viceroy and Governor General of India received in Public Durbar the 
Princes and Nobles and Native Gentlemen assembled at Ajmere. The 
Civil and Military Officers of Government assembled at Ajmere were 
also present, The Maharans of Oodeypoor was attended by nine of 
his principal Sirdars, the Maharaja of Jodhpoor by nine, and the other 
independent Chiofsaf Rajpoctana by six each. The Raja of Shabpoors 
‘waa accompanied by two of his Sirdars. 

At 7-30 a. u. the Reje of Shabpoora arrived. 

At 7-40 4. u. the Maharaj Rane of Jhallawar arrived. 

‘Thereafter, at intervals of 10 minutes, the other Chiels arrived 


"The Maharaja of Oodeypore was met as. he arrived at the door 
of the Durbar tent snd conducted to his seat by the Agent to the 


Govarnor Geusral, the Foreign Secretary, the Private Secretary to 
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‘The other independent Chiefs were met at the door of the Durber 
tent and conducted to their seata by the Under Beoretary in the 
Forvign Department and two of the Vissroy’s AidesdeCamp. The 
Raja of Shabpoors was met and conducted to his seat by an Ansistant 
to the Governor Ganeral’s Agent and by en Aidede-Camp of the 
‘Viceroy. The seats on the right of the Viceroy were in the following 


order »— 
‘The Maharana of Oodeypore. 
The Foreign Secretary. 
‘The Under Foreign Secretary. 
‘The Maharso Raje of Boondes. 


The Raja of Shahpoora, 

The Sirdare of the varioua Chiefs were seated behind their 
respective lords. The next to be providéd with seats were the 
Ajmere Iatumrardars, the Vekeele of absent Chiefs in attendance to 
the Agent to the Governor General, the Meer Moonshee of the 
Governor General's Agency, and, after him, various other Native 
Gentlemen, 

On the left of the Viceroy mt the Agent to the Governor 
General, the Private and Military Secretaries, and the Political, Civil, 
end Military Officers present, according to their rank. 

‘When all were assembled, His Exocilency the Viceroy and 
Governor General entered the Durbar sccompanied by the Secretary 
snd Under Secretary in the Foreign Department, the Private and 
Military Secretaries, and Hia Excellency’s Personal Staff. A Royal 
Balute was fired, the troope presented arms, and the band played. 
“God save the Queen.” As the Viceroy entered, every peruon present 
stood up and continued standing until His Excellency had taken his 
meat on the thrane. 

‘The independent Chiefs and the Raja of Shahpoora were then 
introduced by the Foreign Secretary, one by one, to His Excellency. 
‘The Sirdar of the Chiefs and the other Native Gentlemen present 
‘were introduced by the Under Secretary. 

‘The Maharaja of Oodeypoor presented no Nuswur but all others, 
when introduced, offered the usual Nuzsurs, 

‘When the introductions were over, the Viceroy and Governor 
Generel delivered the following sddrees :— 
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I am much gratified by your presence here today. 
It is good to see asserobled around the Viceroy of In- 
dia the heads of so many of the most ancient houses of 
Rajpootana. It is long aince a Governor General has 
met you in Durbar within the walls of this old city ; 
and since the Government of India has been placed 
directly under our Sovereign, no Viceroy has been 
able to come to Ajmere. But your welfare and that of 
your people have nevertheless ever been objecta of the 
deepest interest to the British Government. Her Ma- 
jesty the Queen regards with the utmost solicitude the 
well-being of all the inhabitants of Hindustan, whether 
they be Chiefs or people, whether they are Her Majes- 
ty’s immediate subjects, or are ruled over by Native 
Princes. I, as the Representative of the Queen, 
have come heté to tell you as you have often 
been told before, that the desire of her Majesty's 
Government is to secure to you, and to your succes- 
sora, the full enjoyment of your ancient rights 
and the exercise of all lawful customs, and to assist you 
in upholding the dignity and maintaining the autho- 
rity which you and your fathers have. for centuried 
exercised in this land. 

But in order to enable us fully to carry into 
effect this our fixed resolve, we must receive from you 
hearty and cordial assistance. If we respect your 
rights and privileges, you should also respect the rights 
and privileges of those who are placed beneath your 
care. If we support you in your power, we expect in re- 
turn good government. We demand that everywhere 
throughout the length and breadth of Rajpootana justice 
and order should prevail; that every man’s property 
should be secure; that the traveller should come and 
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go in safety ; that the cultivator should enjoy the fruita 
of his labor, and the trader the produce of his com- 
merce; that you should make roads and undertake 
the construction of those works of irrigation which will 
improve the condition of the people, and swell the re- 
venue of your States ; that you should encourage edu- 
cation and provide for the relief of the sick. 

And now, let me mention a project which I have 
much at heart, I desire much to invite your assis- 
tance to enable me to establish at Ajmere a School 
or college which should be devoted exclusively to the 
education of the sons of the Chief, Princes, and leading 
Thakoors of Rajpootana. It should be an institution 
suited to the position and rank of the boys for whose 
instruction it is intended, and such a system of teach- 
ing should be founded as would be best calculated 
to fit them for the important duties which in 
after life they would be called upon to discharge. 
It would not possible on this occasion to describe 
minutely the different features of such an institution, 
but I hope to communicate with you shortly on the 
subject and I trust you will favour and support an at- 
tempt to give to the youth of Rajpootana instruction 
suitable to their high birth and position. 

Be assured that we ask you to do all this for no 
other object but your own benefit. if we wished you 
to remain weak, we should say, ‘Be poor, and ignorant 
and disorderly.’ It is because we wish you to be strong 
that we desire to see you rich, instructed, and well- 
governed. It is for such objecta that the servants of 
the Queen rule in india; and Providence will ever 
sustain the rulers who govern for the peoples’ good. 

I am but here for a time ; the able and ardent offi- 
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cers who surround me will, at no distant period return 
to their English homes ; but the power which we re- 
present will endure for ages. Hourly is this great Em- 
pire brought nearer and nearcr to the throne of our 
Queen. The steam-vessel and tho railroad enable Eng- 
land year by year to enfold India ina closer embrace. 
But the coils she seeks to entwine around her are no 
iron fetters, but the golden chains of affection and of 
poace. The hours of conquest are past ; the age of im- 
provement has begun. 

“Chiefs and Princes, advance in the right way and 
secure to your children’s children and to future genera- 
tions of your subjects the favouring protection of a 
power who only seeks your good. 

Utter and Pawn were given by the Viceroy himsclf to tho 
Maharaja of Oodeypoor ; by the Foreign Secretary to the other 


independent Chiefs present and Ly the Under Secretary to the Sirdats 
aud native Gentlemen. 

The Viceroy and Governor General left the Durbar under a 
Royal Salute, accompamoed by the Secretary and Under Secretary in 
the Foreign Department, the Private and Military Secretaries, and 
Hus Excellency'a Personal Staff. 

The Chiefs were conducted to their elephants in the order of 
their rank, Leginning with the Maharana of Oodeypoor downwards, 
hy the Foreign and Under Sveretaries ond the Pulitical Officers 
‘present. 


THE INVESTITURE OF H. H. MAHARAJAH 
OF PUTTIALAH. 


‘The ceremony of the investiture of His Highness the Maharejah of 
Puttiala, Prince Gholam Mahomed, and Sir William Grey Lt. Governor 
of Bengal with the insignia of the Star of India took place on 
the 182m February 1871 at Government House, Long before the 
hour named for the ceremony, Government House was througed with 
spectators. The Marble Hall in which the investiture took place, large 
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as it is, was too confined a place to give the ceremony the imposing 
asepect that it Lad when His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh 
wan invested. There was, however, a goodly glitter of uniforme, and 
the fair sex mustered strongly, their dreases certainly vying with 
the uniforms and with each other in brilliancy. The dais and canopy 
at theend of the room were the same as used at the ceremony of the, 
Duke's installation, There were no othor decorations, and the hall 
consequently looked rather bare—but for the glitter of the dresses 
and bright eyes. A few minutes after 5 P. M. a Royal Salute was 
fired, and the procession of the members of the Order at onee ontered 
the bali, the juniors leading. The Grand Master, Earl Mayo, was 
Greased in the uniform of a Lord Lieutenant, wearing of course the 
cloak, badge, and collar of the Order of the Star of India, All 
Present rose and remained standing while the procession moved up 
to the dais, and uutil the Grand Master had taken his seat. The 
Chapter was then declared formally opened, and the Secretary having 
called over the names of tue Knights Grand Commanders, withdrew 
with the UnderSecretary to mect His Highness the Maharajah of 
Pattiala at the foot of the Grand Staircave, and conduct him to the 
top. Here be was met by the two Junior knight Commanders, and 
Jed in the following procenaion to the dais—the guards of bonor 
presenting arms as he passed. 
Spears, 
Maces. 

Under-Secretary in the Foreign Department Lcaring the Insignia 
of the Order, 

Secretary of the Order. 

‘The two Junior Knights Commanding Officer bearing the furled 
panner of His Highness. 

Pages and attendants of His Highness. 

After reaching the foot of the dais, the Becretary delivered the 
Sovereign's Warrant to the Grand Master, the Under-Secretary 
handing him the Collar of the Kuight Grand Commander. 

‘After the reading of the Sovereign's Warrant, the Junior Knights 
then invested His Highness with the Ribbon Badge and Star of the 
Order, and lestly with the Mantle, This done, His Highness was led 
‘to the Throne, and made reverence, when the Grand Master invested 
him with the Collar, addressing to him the following admonition :-— 


“In the namé of the Queen and by Her Majesty's 
command I here invest you with the honorable Insig~ 
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nia of the Star of India of which Most exalted Order 
Her Majesty has been gracioualy pleased to appoint 
you to be a Knight Grand Commander.” 


A salute of seventeen guns was then fired, after which His 
Highness shook hands with the Maharajah of Jeypore, the only 
Knight Grand Commander present, He was then reconducted to the 
table, and signed the promise required by the statutes of the Order, 
‘A grand flourish of trumpets then sounded through the hall, while 
His Highness's banner was unfurled, and moved over hi head by his 
Standard Bearer, and the ceremony of investiture was completed. 
His Highness was very gorgeously dressed and covered with jewels; 
the emeralds and diamonds alone iu his turban would have made in 
olden days a King’s ransom. The Maharajah of Jeypore, though 
attired in gorgeous silks, wore few jewels, while His Highness the 
Maharajah of Vizianagram was the cynoaure of all the ladion' eyes 
from the magnificent display of pearls and emeralds which decorated 
bis handsome head. 

In the evening His Excellency the Viceroy entertained the newly 
made Knighta and a lange number of the spectatora. Instead of a 
Vall, which would have been appreciated by only a few of the Euro- 
peaus, His Excellency, wishing the natives to understand that hunor 
was being done to His Highness of Puttialla, caused a brilliant display 
ot fireworks to be let off in the Government House compound. This 
entertainment commenced about 10 P, M.; aud that it was appree 
ciated, could be judged from the extraordinary crowd of natives which 
thronged the streets and every available spot whore a view of the 
goene could Ue obtained. The fireworks were very brilliant, and 
luckily went off without an accident, although there were one or two 
narrow escapes. One of the fire balloons fell in close vicinity to 
jute screw house ; and if that had caught fre, there would have been 
plenty of work for the fireengines and water-pipes that night, To 
go up like a rocket, and comedown like ite stick, is an old simile, used 
with regard to the fall of upstart pride; but it was unplessantly 
exemplified once or twice on Monday evening, when several of the 
rocket aticke fell on Government House steps amongat the ladies 
dresses and caused no little terror. Wo further damage, however, was 
done tothe fair. After the fireworks, which had made tho air almost 
stifling with sulphurous vapour, # glass of jood champagne was most. 
asceptable, and thia wes ready at the well-furnished supper tables, to 
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wlich the guests made rapidly off, and did every justice to. On the 
right of Hie Excellency, the Mabsrajah Puttialla and His Highness 
of Visianagrain were seated, with the Countess of Mayo and Sir 
‘William Grey opposite, After giving the toast of the Queen, His 
Excellency proposed the health of His Highnesa the newly-made 
Knight Grend Commander, 


His Excellency the Viceroy said :—Sir William 
Grey, Ladies and Gentlemen :—It is my pleasing duty 
to propose to you the health of His Highness Mohinder 
Singh, Maharajah of Puttialla, Knight Grand Com- 
mander of the Star of India. Esch member of this 
large assembly must feel gratified at being enabled 
by their presence here to-night to pay a mark of 
respect to the Representative of one of the most 
distinguished Houses in India.“ Since the year 
1809, when by Treaty Runjeet Singh renounced 
forever his supremacy over the CisSutle} States, 
the closest friendship and alliance have invariably 
existed between the Chieftain of Puttialla and the 
Buitish Government. Differences, from time to time 
may have occured, but they were only differences 
comparatively minor importance, and speaking ge- 
nerally, I may say that throughout the whole period 
which has elapsed since the beginning of the pre- 
sent century, the friendship between this Government 
and the Princes of Puttialla has scarcely ever been 
interrupted, 

So far back as 1814 in the days of the Ghoorka 
war, the then Ruler of the Puttialla State was 
able to afford our Troops under Ochterlony the most 
material and valuable assistance. When the first 
Sikh war broke out, Maberaja Karam Singh, who 
was then very ill, afforded much valuable support to 
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Lord Harding in the military operations which ended 
in the great victories of the Sutlej. He died the 
day after the battle of Ferozeshah and was suc- 
ceeded by Narindar Singh, the father of the pre- 
sent Chief whom we meet hero to-night. (applause.) 
Throughout the whole of his rule, Nerindar Singh 
ever showed the same spirit of loyalty to British rule 
which distinguished his predecessors. But it was prin- 
cipally in the dark days of the Mutiny that he was 
enabled to perform signal service. 

There are many here who recollect the great and 
valuable service which the Maharajah’s Father was 
able to render, and did render to us, on that memor- 
able time. He showed how a Sikh Prince could recog- 
nise and repay the many acts of kindness and support, 
which he and his Fathers, had received at the hands 
of the British Government. 

Many here will recollect how, the very night 
that the news first arrived at Puttialla of the outbreak 
of the Mutiny and the events at Meerut and Dehli~ 
the Maharajah’s father marched at once with all the 
force he had at his command, to assist and support 
British authority, at Umballa—how, immediately af- 
terwarda, all his elephants, camel and carriage were 
deapatched to Kalka to facilitate the passage of the Eu- 
ropean Troops from Subathoo and Dugshie to the plains 
how his troops assisted for many weeks in holding 
Umballa and the various stations surrounding it. many 
will recollect how his forces kept open the Grand Trunk 
Road from Phillour to Kurnal, and so kept free an 
important portion of the communications (applause.) 
‘We all know how he behaved during the siege of 
Pehli—how he sent a valuable contingent under the 
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command of Sirdar Pertab Singh and was only res- 
trained from taking part in the siege in person, be~ 
cause our offcers thought his presence in his own coun- 
try would be more useful than any where elee—how he 
furnished throughout the war a valuable contingent of 
8 guns and 5,000 men—how he rejected every effort 
that was made by the rebel King to seduce him from his 
allegiance, and with what hospitality and kindness he 
recieved the various refugees who came in from Sirsa, 
Rhotak and Hissar, and the many districts around, 
‘We may recollect how, in the following year, his 
troops assisted in restoring order in the Dholepore 
State and what good service hia Contingent did at 
Gwalior, and how he raised a special force for service 
in Oudh. 

I know that the distinguished man who now 
leads the Army in India, were he present, would be 
the first to testify, as a personal witness, to the great 
assistance given by the Puttiala Chief throughout the 
bad years of ’57 and 58. I doubt not that you have 
to-day witnessed with pleasure, how by Her Majesty's 
Commands, I have conferred, upon the present Maha- 
taja of Puttiala—the son of our tried and faithful 
friend—the highest honor which it is in Her Majesty's 
power to bestow upon one of her great Indian 
Feudatories. Having now, fortwo years enjoyed the 
the personal friendship of the Maharajah and watched 
hia career, I may say that he has shown every disposi- 
tion to tread in his father's footsteps—that he has 
shown on many occasions a full appreciation of the 
support which he has received from the British 
Government in his endeavours to govern wisely and 
well—a support which is slike extended to every 
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Native Chief in India who endeavours honestly and 
actively to perform his duty to his State and people. 
He has shown during his short rule what interest he 
takes in the cause of education in the Puttiala State 
which is, I hope, rapidly progressing under the auspice 
of Ram Chunder some time His Highness’s tutor, and 
now Director General of Public Instruction in Putti- 
alla. We feel sure that in that State, education will not 
flourish less, or will be attended to in a lesser degree 
than it is in any other State in India. ( Applause. ) 

Tf any gentleman here, wishes to be informed on 
that subject he has only to read the very able and 
interesting report which the Maharaja's Director of 
Public Instruction has lately published. The Maha- 
raja is now engaged in laying down at his own expense, 
a Telegraph Line between Puttialla and Umballa— 
quite lately the long and protracted negociations with 
regard to the Sirhind Canal, have, under his guidance, 
been brought to aclose, and he has pledged his rev- 
enues to assist, in one of the greatest Irrigation enter- 
prises of the country, to the amount of three quarters 
ofa million of money. I am fully assured that His 
Highness will continue, as he has begun, and will 
endeavour by every means in his power to perform all 
the duties of a good and wise Ruler. It may never 
be his fortune to assist us with his forces in the Field, 
as his fathers did. I hope the day of war may never 
come, and that the necessity may never occur, but I 
am certain that if occasion did arise, he would be 
found as faithful, as loyal, and as true, as his father 
and grandfathers were before him, 

I have now to bid Your Highness most hearty 
welcome to the ranks of the goodly Brotherhood 
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of the Star of India. I am glad that it has been 
my lot to have taken the most prominent part 
in the ceremony which by the Queen’s Command 
has placed your name on the illustrious Roll which 
contains the names of many of the greatest men 
who have of late years loved and served India—a list 
which now comprises many of those moet distinguished 
by ancient lineage, or by services in arts—in letters— 
in science, or in arms. May you live long to enjoy 
the epecial honor which Her Majesty has this day con- 
ferred upon you, and may you ever prove yourself 
worthy Member of the exalted order of the Ster 
India. 

His Highnoss’s health was then drunk amidst 
great applause, His Highness, the Maharaja of Putti- 
alla, who seemed much overpowered with the warm 
and cordial reception which greeted him, replied briefly 
but fluently in Euglish, expreasing his cordial acknow- 
ledgments for the great honor which Her Majesty the 
Queen had that day done him, in bestowing on him 
atthe hands of the Viceroy, the Grand Cross of the 
Star of India) He said he sincerely hoped that he 
would ever deserve the honor, and as long as he wore 
the badge of the Star of India, follow his lamented 
father’s example, in loyalty and devotion to the British 
Government, whoee sole aim was the happiness of the 
people of India and the honor and dignity of their 
Chiefs. He added his thanks to Lord Mayo perso- 
nally for all the kindness showed to him since his ac- 
ceasion the Musnud. The party then broke up at 
sbout 2 A. M. 


THE OPENING OF THE SIMLA FINE 
ARTS EXHIBITION. 


Av Smita, the Summer retrest of the Indian Government in 
the Himalyahs, on the 20 Srrrewsern 1871 The Fourth Annual Ex» 
hibition of Fme Arts was opened by the Viceroy at “ Benmore’ 
at four o'clock. His Excellency, accompanied by Lady Mayo, 
entered the first room, et the heed of which a row of chairs was 
placed for the occasion. Their Bxcellencios having taken their seats, 
supported on the right band by the Bishop of Cslcutta and on the 
left by the Maharajah of Puttiala. The Vice President of the 
Exhibition, Sir Richard Temple, requested His Excellency to declare 
the Exhibition open, 

i. E. Lorp Mayo then rose and said :— 


In declaring this Exhibition open, I am sure that 
I only express, the feelings that are felt by all present, 
of satisfaction at seeing how really good is the display 
of art this year ; and that although, owing to the causes 
which the Vice-President has so graphically described, 
there may be a slight failing off in the number of con- 
tributions, yet at the same time the quality of the 
pictures is, on the whole, better than it has ever been 
before. (Hear.) It is also gratifying to hear that the 
Exhibition has got into that condition which everybody 
desires great states and undertakings to reach—that ia, 
a chronic state of surplus (Much laughter), and I am 
sure that under the vice-presidency of so distinguished. 
a Financier as Sir Richard Temple (Cheers and laughter) 
it will turn out not only to be a solvent, but actu- 
ally @ remunerative concern (Oheers and laughter.) 

I think that those ladies and gentlemen who 
have attempted to place a money value upon their 

8 
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pictures, have exhibited exceeding modesty, and I feel 
sure that had the public been invited to express in the 
usual way—that is, by public auction—the estimate 
they entertain of their value, the sums obtained would 
have been much greater than those which have been 
appended by the artists themselves. Certainly, in such 
@ country as this, where there is so much scope for art 
and where nature is presented in such variety and 
beauty, it is not to be wondered at that even those 
whose time is almost entirely taken up in laborious 
duties, have been enabled from time to time to devote 
a few hours to the study of that art which has enabled 
them to record those beauties in so attractive a 
manner, and given so much pleasure to their friends, 
‘We must all confess that as far as the water-color 

branch of the present Exhibition goes, the charms of 
Nature have been most successfully portrayed by the 
artists whose works adorn these walls. Iam not sur- 
prised that in the presence of so much that is beautiful 
my hon’ble friend has been carried away by the spirit 
of poetry. (Laughter) It is a long time since I capped 
verses, but perhaps on the present occasion I may be 
allowed to embark a little in the same strain (laxghter) 
and to say when we look at the views of Himalayan 
scenery hanging on these walls, we see hills whose 
height, grandeur, and extent were never even dreamt 
of by the Author of “Manfred” when he spoke of 

‘The difficult air of the iced mountain's top, 

‘Where the birds dare not build, nor insect’s wing’ 

Fiit o'er the herbless granite. 

Though our artists have been successful in por- 

traying mountain scenery, they have been also equally 
heppy im depicting other landscapes in this country. 
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Cashmere, the land both of mountain and vale has 
always been a fertile subject for the exercise of the 
talents both of poet and painter. Her beauties have 
never been more graphically described than by my own 
countryman, Tommy Moore, whom every one knows #0 
well, in songs which no one but an Irishman could have 
written, seeing that he never was in the country in hia 
life. (LaugMer and cheers.) 

Many have been successful here this year in 
representing the beauties of this lovely land, and none 
tore so than our Vice-President ; for if we look to 
the various sketches taken by him during his recent 
tour in Cashmere, we must admit that his pictures 
portray the beauty of that country with great truth, 
talent, and success. (Cheers.) Perhaps I may be allowed 
to say, without implying anything derogatory to his 
talents, that this success may be somewhat attributed 
to the fact that these sketches were taken under the 
inspiration of a honeymoon trip ( Great laughter and 
cheers); and seeing the result of that trip, it is 
evident that he did fully enter into the spirit of that 
sweet poem of my countryman when he exclaimed— 

‘What s rapture is hin 
‘Who, In moonlight and music, thus sweetly may glide 
Ger the Lake of Cashmere with that one by bis aide ; 
If a woman can make the worst wilderncar dear, 
Think, think what heaven she muvt woske of Cashmere. 


. Loud cheers and laughter. 

I can only hope that as the sentiment has been 
ao well received, some of my fair hearers may before 
long start upon a similar tour. (Laughter.) 

If we return to other descriptions of scenery, 
we find them equally successfully portrayed here, 
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'Fhat scenery which is peculiar to his country—the 
@cenery which is found in the great Vindyan and the 
ranges of the Central Plateau—a acenery of rock 
and gorge, and tree and ravine, not characterized by 
the mighty grandeur of the Himalayas but by a beauty 
ond a magnificence all its own. (Applause.) And 
when I speak of that scenery which is familiar to s0 
many here, we shall recal to our minds with what truth 
and beauty itis depicted and described by one now 
among us—the gifted Author of the Annals of Rural 
Bengal. No one who has read that book (which I feel 
is but the forecast of a distinguished literary career) 
bat must acknowledge with what accuracy and truth 
the author describes the peculiar scenery which extends 
over & great portion of Central India. Then, again, 
there are views of a totally different land—of the 
countries where the lurid sun sinks on the bosom of the 
Holy River, whose banks are fringed with the plantain 
and the palm, and all that gorgeous verdure and 
vegitation. which is common to Lower Bengal (ap~ 
plause.) 

Then, if we come to birds, a lady has distingnished- 
herself in this branch with the skill at once of an artist 
and an ornithologist, and so life-like and true to her 
feathered models are the contents of Mrs. Dalys’ port-~ 
folio, that we should not be surprised if, when the book 
was opened, the birds began to sing, ( Laughter). I 
wish I could express in more appropriate terms the 
various excellencies which we see here to-day. Z 

This ie the first Exhibition.of the kind that has 
been continued for a series of years in India. I am glad 
to see that it is to be carried on in Calcutta during 
the-ensuing cold. season, where I am sure-it will meet 
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with equal success. It may be the fortune of the con- 
tributors to this—the Simla Exhibition—to be among 
those who have sown the first seeds of true modern art 
in India ; and I cannot but hope, as time rolls on and 
as the various results of civilization extend themselves 
to this country, that art may take a permanent position 
in Eastern Britain. ( Cheere.) It is hardly possible 
to compare the efforts of the amateur with those of 
the masters whose lives and talents have been directed 
to painting ; but at all events we can affirm that 
our amateurs have exhibited great talents under 
great difficulties ; and without flattering, we may also 
say that they are following, though at great distance 
and with unequal steps, but still following, the foot- 
steps of those whose genius has in every age enobled 
them to share with the poet and the historian the 
glory of immortalizing all that is great, beautiful, and 
good. (Loud and long-continued applause.) 


THE KANGRA DURBAR. 


Karly in the month of Novembor 1871, Lonp Maro and hie 
suite left the Summer retreat of Simla, anden route paid » visit 
to the Kangra Valley (in the Punjab) where His Excellency held. 
@ grand Durbar of the Chiefs and Rajaha. The whole proceed: 
ings of the Durbar were most ably managed, and moat thoroughly 
successful. In addition to the usual state and magnificence of an 
Eastern ceremonial, there wore on this occasion the additional adjuncts 
of beautiful scenery, « lovely climate, and the picturesque effects of 
tents, and groups of tents, scattered here, there, and every-where 
among the trees. The ground was kept from His Excellency’s Camp 
to the Durbar tents, alonz a broad, well watered road, by detachments 
of the 22nd Gordon Highlanders and of the 1st Goorkha Light 
Infantry, There waa also a party of police in attcndance, and « 
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vortece cbeenee of omy covet ‘The durber iteclf was conducted in 
the mort sti orderly manner, All went on, as if by machinery, 
‘There wea uo hitch taywtere, and uot tin alightort pervertibte beet, 
Hin Excellency wes pleased to express his perfect satisfaction with all 
that took place, and pronounced the Durbar to be one of the moat 
interesting he had ever attended. 

The business part of the durbar over, the Viceroy and the 
Countess of Mayo, after inspecting the manufactures and other objects 
ot interest on the tables, proceeded to the Courthouse, where they 
were entertained at luncheon by Mr. Brandreth, who had invited a 
large party for the occasion, After the Viceroy’s dinner on the 
evening of the 7th, there wase display of fireworks, os there had aleo 
been on the preceding evening. 

The total amount of sales in the Palumpore Fair up to date is 
roughly estimated at one and a half lakhs of Rupees, The fair thia year 
in entirely a local one, as no Yaskandis have put in an appearance. At 
the sport which came off in the efternoon after Durbar, it is 
calculated that 70,000 natives were present. 

Tho Viceroy showed his approval of all he saw at Palampore by 
the handsome presente he bestowed on the Rajahe and on all who heve- 
Yeon instrumental, among the natives, immaking the very satisfactory 
arrangements which have awaited His Excellency’s arrival at every 
stage in his journey; and by the handsome donation which His 
Excellency made to the funds in support of the games. 

On the morning of the 8th His Excellency spent the few hours 
which he was able to apare before proceeding to Kangra, in riding out 
to some jungles in the neighbourhood, where it was hoped that some 
bears might have been found. There was, however, unfortunately no 
oport, as Bruin was not found at home Itis hoped that the day at 
Dburmaala, which is to be devoted to a bear hunt, will not turn out 
‘s blank, and that those who are most anziousto show His Exoellency 
sport, willnot again be disappointed. 

His Exoqitency left Palampore under a royal salute at about 4 
e’clock for « 23-mile ride to Kangra, and on arrival at the Durbar- 
delivered the following Address :— 


Rajahs, Chiefs, and Zemindars. I thank you for 
the expression of loyalty towards Her Majesty the 
Queen and of kindness towards myself which are 
gontained in the address which has been read by Mean 
Rerthee Sing. “ ° 
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I wish to express the gratification it gives me 
thus to meet in this beautiful valley so many of the: 
Chiefs and Gentlemen connected with the District. 
My whole desire and that of those with whom I am 
associated in the rule of this great Empire is to 
make its government suitable to the wants. of, and 
productive of advantage to, its many millions of inhabi- 
tants. This Fair was established by the influence of Mr. 
Forayth whose exertions towards the development of 
distant trade with Hiindoostan has entitled him to 
the gratitude of the public. It was established prin- 
cipally for the purpose of offering inducements to 
those who were engaged in the Trans-Himalayan 
trade, and if it also has the effect of promoting the 
commerce and ministering to the requirements of the 
district, it has performed a useful purpose and supplied 
awant that hae been long felt. The development 
of commerce with countries lying at so great a dis- 
tance ag those beyond the snows and separated by 
physical obstacles of so formidable a cheracter must 
be a work of considerable time—all that the Govern- 
ment can do is to secure peace tothe wayfarer, to 
relieve commerce of unnecessary burdens and: to create 
such conveniences and comforts on the road as are 
possible. The rest must be left to the industry and 
energy of the traders themselves, and I have little 
doubt that as the advantages offered, and the profits 
to be gained by commerce with those many nations 
who live far away to the north of the great mountains 
which we see from here, become known, that the 
numbers of those already engaged in the Trade will 
be considerably augmented. 

The culture of Tea, which is = branch of Agri- 
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culture till lately unknown in this district, appears now 
to be beginning to flourish. I deeply regret the dis- 
appointments which have been met with by some of 
thoee who first embarked in this pursuit. They were the 
pioneers who had much to contend with and much to 
Tearn. I trust, now that the worst is over, that good time 
is coming, and that the production of a commodity which 
has now become almost a necessity of life throughout 
the length and breadth of the civilized world will bring 
wealth and plenty to this and many other communities 
in India who are engaged in its cultivation. 

I am pleased to hear that so good a feeling 
prevails between the European owners of the Tea plan- 
tations and the native labourers, and that there is every 
reason to believe there is no possibility that the differ- 
ences which have arisen between the European employer 
and the native laborer in other parts of India in some- 
what similar pursuits are likely here to occur. It alao 
augurs well for the future development of this industry 
to find that seme Chiefs, Rajahs, and Zemindars are 
embarking in the culture of Tea. There is plenty of 
room for all, for the demand is now. practically unlimit- 
ed. Toall engaged in this industry I heartily wish 
success—large profits and quick and certain returns. 

It is with satisfaction I have heard so strong an 
opinion expressed against the horrible and cruel 
practice of infanticide which I regret to learn is still 
prevalent in this district among certain classes. 
An act was passed in the Legislative Council of 
the Governor-General in the early part of this year 
for the suppression of this crime. We anticipate 
good results from the passing of that measure, but 
we feel that it isin the enlightenment of the people 
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themselves and in the influence exorcised by the 
better educated and higher classes; that we must 
mainly look for the suppression and ultimately the 
complete extinction of a custom at once so unnatural 
and debasing. 

The handsome School House which stands close 
by, built by the Rajah of Mundi, shows how warm a 
friend of the cause of education His Highness is. 
This was further evinced the other day when I had 
the pleasure of giving away the prizes at the School 
in his own city, where 2 number of boys of various 
ages displayed every symptom of industry, intelligence 
and progress in the acquirement of the Sanscrit 
Hindee, and Persian language. I rejoice to bear that 
the foundation of a School or College for the educa- 
tion and instruction of the sons of native gentlemen 
of this district is engaging your attention. In another 
part of India—namely, in Rajpootana, a similar insti- 
tution is being established under the auspices of the 
principal Chiefs, Rulers, and Thakeors of those great 
States, The association of boys of equal rank for 
the purposes educstion has always had the most 
excellent effect, not only in the mere acquiremont of 
knowledge, but also in the formation of early friend+ 
ship--in the promotion of kindly feelings which 
often last through Hfe, and in the acquirement of a 
taste for those manly sports and exercises without 
which our chiefs and gentlemen cannot thoroughly 
enjoy the health and power that God has given them. 
Any plan which may be elaborated for this district will 
receive the warmest support of the Government aad’ 
at my approaching visit to Lahore, I will take care to 
confer with the Licutenant-Governor upon the subject, 
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The remarke made by Doonee Chund are de- 
serving of every consideration. The Government have 
every desire to enlist in the administration of justice in 
small matters as well as in great, the assistance and 
co-operation of the best amoug the natives of the 
country. Preposals similar to those suggested to-day 
have been made by Sir R. Montgomery and others. 
Much difficulty however lies in the way. The Govern- 
tent cannot establish any new form of procedure and 
mode of desicion unless they are satisfied that perfect 
purity and complete justice can be secured, but if it 
can be shown that in small cases of dispute arbitration 
councils would promote their easy settlement, save 
expense create peace among neighbours—then I have 
little doubt that the experiment ought to be tried. 

I must however remark that in the Code of Civil 
Procedure provision is made for decisions by arbi- 
tration in cases where the parties agree thereto. I do not 
apprehend however that the facilities given are very 
generally used, and I think it very likely that measures 
might be devised for giving a more practical charac- 
ter to the principle contained in the Code. 

I now bid you farewell, assuring you that your 
prosperity, welfare, and happiness will ever be to me 
and my successors an object of solicitude and care. 
Further, I hope and believe that under the mild and 
gentle rule of our beloved Sovereign, the people of 
these hills will long enjoy peace and plenty, and by a 
gradual progress of improvement will be enable year 
by year to take more and more advantage of the many 
blessings which Providence has bestowed upon them. 


VALEDICTORY ADDRESS TO SIR HENRY 
SUMNER MAINE. 


‘The Legislative Council met at Government House Calcutta om 
Friday, the 12th November 1869. 

His exceliency the Viceroy and Governor Geueral of Indin, K. P. 
G.M.8.L, Presiding 

Present. 

Ria Honour the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal. 

The Hon’ble G. Noble Taylor. 

Major General the Hon'ble Sir H, M. Durand, C, B. E.C. 8 I. 

The Hon'ble John Strachey. 

The Hon'ble F, R, Cockerell. 

The Hon'ble D, Cowie. 

Colonel the Hon'ble R. Strachey, 

The Hon'ble F, 8. Chapman. 

The Hon'ble J. R. Bullen Amith, 

‘The Hon’ble Mr. Chapman and the Hon. ble Mr. Builen Smith each 
took the oath of allegiance, and the osth that he would faithfully 
Gischarge the dutice of his office, 

His Excellency Lord Mayo. moved the following 
Resolution :— 

“This Council, entertaining a high sease of the 
conspicuous ability displayed by Mr. H.S. Maine dur- 
ing the time that he held office as Law-Member of the 
Council of the Governor General, hereby expresses to 
him its cordial thanks for his long, faithful and 
valuable service—its deep regret at his departure, and 
hearty wishes for his future welfare and happiness.” 

His Excellency Lord Mayo said :— 

The duty I propose to ask the Council to perform 
on this our first meeting after reassembling in Cal 
cutta is at once a painful and agreeable one. It is 
painful — we are united to record publicly our 
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regret at the departure from among us of an able 
and most valuable celleague—agreeable because it 
is always gratifying to be allowed te participate in 
@ recognition of private worth and public service. 
Gentlemen, the distinguished man who has lately 
ceased to be member of our body, from a very 
early period of his life, exhibited evidences of that 
capacity which enabled in after years to perform 
so much good service to his country. During his 
University career he was one of the first classical 
acholars of his day. His proficiency in the study of Law 
caused him to be elected Regius Professor of Cin] Law 
in the University of Cambridge, and he afterwards 
discharged with much success the duties of Reader on 
Jurisprudence in the Middle Temple. He rapidly 
rose to eminence as a lawyer, but more particularly as 
@ jurist, and the lectares which he delivered, both as 
Cambridge Professor and also Reader in the Middle 
Temple, formed the basis of that remarkable work 
which is now esteemed, not only in England, but on 
the Continent, as one of the standard books on Juris- 
prudence, namely, his work on ‘Ancient Law. Such 
was his early career. In 1862 he was nominated by 
the then Secretary of State, Lord Halifax, as Law 
Member of the Council of the Governor General. He 
came to India in that year, and with the exception of 
six months tili the other day, he laboured continuously 
and industriously in the arduous duties of his office. 
Although, when he came to India, the great Acts 
which form the foundation of modern Indian Written 
Law had been passed, and the Penal Code and Codes 
of Civil and Criminal Procedure, which were the work 
of many able and distinguished men, were in existence, 
* 
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yet, still, under Mr. Maine’s auspices was completely 
developed that even continued course of annval well- 
considered legislation which has, I believe, conferred 
youch benefit upon this country and the necessity of 
which is now recognized by all classes in India. 
Among the 209 Acts which were placed on the Statute~ 
book during his tenure of office, the great majority of 
which were actually drawn under his personal super- 
vision, and all of which were, more or Jess, carefully 
criticized and considered by him, are to be found 
measures which embrace every important branch of 
Indian polity. There are to be found among them many 
measures which deal with the most important questions 
of general and local taxation, with the administration 
of justice, both civil and criminal, and, on more than 
one occasion, with the organization of the Police of 
the country. Among them are to be found Acts which 
deal with difficult and complicated questions con- 
nected with the tenure and improvement of land 
with our works of irrigation and those of inland navi- 
gation. Many statutes were passed under Mr, Maine’a 
direction for the development of our commerce and 
trade, and on eocial subjects important Acts were inaugu. 
rated by him, which deal with the difficult questions 
of Marriage and Divorce and with Emigration and 
European Vagrancy. It is of course to be expected that, 
in a country like this, where free discussion in the Press 
and otherwise is generally practised, some difference of 
opinion may exist as to the wisdom and prudence of 
some of his measures, but no one will deny that, to the 
consideration of the important questions with which ha 
hhad to deal, Mr. Maine invariably brought profound 
legal knowledge, umch ingenuity, great originality 
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latterly vast experience and an amount of judicial 
fairness that was very remakable. In the advocacy of 
those measures, as far as I could judge, he exhibited all 
the keenness of the Pleader combined with the im- 
partiality of the Judge, and by the gift of eloquence 
end facility of expression with which he was endowed 
the was enabled to place before his colleagues and the 
public sound views and wise maximsin the most 
attractive form. The departure of such a man 
from among us must be looked upon at any time 
s a great public loss; but it is peculiarly so at this 
moment, in such an epoch in the history of the 
country as that at'which we have arrived. We are 
mow emerging, I may say, have almost emerged, from 
what has been called a system of discretionary govern- 
ment. In the early days of our rule, the system of 
discretionary government was to a great extent inevit- 
able, and was necessarily practised throughout a large 
portion of this empire. But now, as civilization has 
advanced, as our power has been consolidated, as our 
authority is thoroughly established and intelligence is 
becoming more rapidly developed, it follows, almost as 
® matter of course, that our rule must be conducted 
according to the forms and procedure of Written Law, 
and of statutes based on those principles which wise 
men of every age, class and creed have thought best for 
the good government of mankind. Far be it from me 
to deny that discretionary government and rule by 
personal influence have not performed a great mission 
in this country, It has great advantages, and I would 
go farther, and say that even still in some districts in 
Tudia the retention of it may for some period bea 
necessity; but no one can deny that all Governments in 
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civilized countries, to be strong, uniform and just, must 
beadministered according to those published statutes 
and well-known laws whichin every country are con- 
sidered by the wisest and best of men to be indis- 
pensable to freedom of action and of thought and to 
the security of property and life. 

In the great work of the education of the people Mr.’ 
Maine invariably took a lively and practical interest. 
In all the discuesions that took place during his tenure 
of office on that interesting and all-important question, 
his opinions, delivered with great authority and weight 
were esteemed and valued by all classea in this country 
and his eloquent addresses during the three years that 
he filled the office of Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta 
University are not among the least of his public 
services and will long be remembered by the youths of 
Bengal. But it was not only as a legislator and a 
philanthropist that Mr. Maine was enabled to perform 
great service to the State. In the Executive Council 
of the Empire he was always found a wise councillor 
an impartial adviser, and a minister of originality 
sagacity, and resource. 

In common with the rest of his colleagues, I 
deeply deplore his loss, for I always found him ready, 
to labour on any subject or in any matters, oven though. 
not directly connected with his Department, in which 
his assistance was required; and Iam sure my col~ 
leagues will agree with me that his genial temper, his 
deference to the opinions of others, his modesty and 
forbearance, and the interesting way in which he al- 
ways advanced or elucidated his opinions, made a 
discussion with him on difficult and important matters 
as agreeable as it was instructive. He has departed 
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feont among us, but we may hope that, as he is stilt 
yeung and-strong, 80 much knowledge and so much 
‘experience will not be lost to India. He never 
informed me of his intentions as to his future career. 
4 know little of his aspirations or of his wishes. It 
is quite possible that, after eo many years of labour 
in this climate, he may naturally wish for comparative 
zepose. But I am sure I only express the unanimous 
opinion of this Council in saying that, whether it 
be in the Senate, the Council, or on the Judicial 
Bench at Home, the Indian public will still hope for 
a continuance of those services from which it has 
already so much benefited; and we may be sure 
that, whatever sphere he may select for active ex- 
ertion, the influence of his great experience, learning 
and eloquence will be strongly felt and will ever be 
exercised for good. 

‘Gentlemen, I am aware how inadequate are the 
terms in which I have endeavoured to recommend 
‘this resolution to your consideration, and that what 
I have said is hardly worthy of the conspicuous 
public services I have endeavoured to describe. I 
feel that anything that may be spoken of him to-day 
will add little to his character or to his fame ; but we 
may be content to know that the best and most lasting 
yecords of his long and able service will be found in those 
wise laws which under his auspices were placed on our 
Statute-book, in the eloquent addresses delivered in 
this Chamber, which by the happy intervention of the 
Press have been preserved and given to the public, and 
im those numerous and able documents which have 
issued from his pen and which now comprise so valuable 
a portion of Indian Political Literature. 


THE INDIAN INCOME TAX BILL, 1869. 


On Friday the 19th November 1869, Hon’ble Sir. Richard Temple 
Finance Minister introduced into the Viceregal Council « Bilt to 
enbance the duties under the Income Tax Act. After an animated 
discussion among the Members of the Conneil :— 

His Excettency Lorp Mayo said :—After the 
very great amount of information which has been placed 
before the public, both in the Financial Despatcl: 
which we addressed some time ago to the Secretary 
of State, and also in the clear statements whicl 
have been made here today, as to the reasons and 
causes which rendered it incumbent on the Govern- 
ment of India to take the unusual course whiclt 
has been adopted with regard to Imperial Finance, 
I have but few additional remarks to make, Nothing 
has been kept back. Everything has been fully des- 
cribed ; the means which we propose te take ta 
remedy the evils which exist have been also, as far 
as is possible, laid with tho utmost care vefore the 
Council ; and it is gratifying to me, as it must“ be to 
my colleagues in the Executive Government, to know 
that, however much the public, in common with us 
may regret the necessity of the course we have taken 
—however much some of the details of the proposals 
we have made may be criticised—yet we have received. 
both from the public, as far as we can judge, and 
certainly from the Press, a generous, and I may almost 
say, a cordial opproval. I have little doubt that 
those sentiments which have been eo generally 
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expressed in India will be shared in by Her Majesty's 
Government and public opinion at Home, and that 
every candid man will, on careful consideration of 
the facta of the case, come to the conclusion that 
the course we have followed was the wisest and 
safest that could have been taken under the peculiar 
ciroumstances of our position. 

I am quite aware that the step we have taken 
is most unusual, but it is not unprecedented. If 
history is examined and enquiry made into occurrences 
that have taken place in countries where 9 represent- 
ative system of government is in full force, it will 
be found that, on special occasions, a similar proceed- 
ing has been adopted. 

In England, financial changes cannot take place 
except during the sitting of Parliament. But occa- 
stons have arisen when Parliament has been called 
together at unuaual periods for the purpose of dealing 
with a financial crisis, or to provide for a financial 
necessity. But although, happily, the necessity for 
such « course being taken has not very recently arisen 
in England, precedents may be found, sanctioned by 
the highest authorities, where such courses have been 
found absolutely necessary and entirely justifiable. 
Such a case has arisen here. 

I have said that its necessity must appear to any 
man to be absolute. Now, there were only two courses 
open to the Government of India. Every one can 
form an opinion on the matter, for our financial 
position has been before the public for nearly two 
months. The facts, as we have described them in 
our financial despatch, being fully known and veri- 
fied, we had either to adopt a policy of concealment 
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orof candour. Had we adopted the first course, we 
must have placed ourselves in this position :—we 
must have remained in @ state of silence till next 
March, with the full knowledge that the public were 
under a grossly erroneous impression as to the true 
financial state of the country. This was a position 
in which I think no body of honourable men could 
for a moment have thought of placing themselves. I 
must say in justice to my colleagues that the reso- 
lusion to take, at the earliest possible moment, the 
public into the confidence of the Government was 
unanimously agreed to, and that, as soon as our 
financial position was ascertained beyond a doubt, 
we felt that it was our duty to lay those facts un- 
reservedly before the public, and ask for its generous 
support in the measures which we have deemed it 
indispensable to propose. 

Some slight foreboding was certainly expressed 
im one or two quarters. It was said that by the pre- 
mature disclosure of the real financial state of the 
empire, we should run the risk of damaging national 
credit and throwing a general air of discredit upon 
the whole proceedings of the Government. 

I, in common with my colleagues, took a different 
view, which I think the result has shown to be the 
right one; for though the statements which were 
made have been now for a considerable time before 
the public, we have found that the financial credit of 
the country has not been seriously damaged, but that 
the public, knowing the worst, and feeling and ap- 
preciating the efforts of the Government to deal with 
the difficulty, have seen that these difficulties can 
be surmounted, that there is no real danger to the 
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permanent financial position of the empire, and that 
administrative reforms and strict adherence to the 
ordinary rules of economy and prudence, are all that 
ig necessary to place our fiscal affairs on a sound 
and healthy basis. 

I rejoice therefore that, casting aside the ad- 
herence to general routine, we adopted this course. 
I am not at all insensible to its disadvantage, and 
ita manifold inconvenience ; it is certainly not a line 
of action I should ever desire to repeat, and Iam 
strongly of opinion that, except under the most ex- 
traordinary circumstances, it would be quite unjusti- 
fiable. But when we look to the situation of affaira— 
when we look at the State deficit into which we were 
for a fourth year about to be plunged—when we 
knew that means were in our power to avoid the 
evil—I think the public will agree with me in seying 
that routine and ordinary rules of administration 
were not considerations that ought to guide or control 
the Government at such a time. 

There is no doubt that a great deal of the evil 
that has existed for some years has been owing, not 
so much to the fault of the administration, as to the 
circumstance that the Government have never been 
in possession of the great financial facts of the year 
at a sufficiently early period to make real use of them 
for the purposes of administration. I am quite aware 
that there are great difficulties in this matter, and 
when people compare our system with that of a small 
rich and compact country like England, they entirely 
forget the enormous size of this empire—the great 
distances which ezist—the variety and complicated 
nature of our accounte—the amount of adjustment 
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which is necessarily carried on between various trea- 
suries and various accounting bodies—and also that 
the system which has been in existence in England 
for avery long period has only been recently intro- 
duced into India, within, I may aay, half the time 
of what may be called the present generation. There- 
fore, when men blame us for inaccuracy of forecast 
they must also recollect the peculiar circumstances 
of such an empire as India. 

There is no doubt, aleo, that the cause of our 
present position is owing very much to the inaccuracy 
of forecast which has for some years existed; but 
I believe that, by care and firmness in administration, 
a great portion of the inconveniences which are 
oceasioned from a want of early knowledge of the 
actual current and financial position of the empire, 
can be obviated. The evil is one of great magnitude, 
and is shown most by the discrepancy which has 
taken place within the last four years between the 
budget-estimate and the actual revenue and expendi- 
ture. Now the figures I am about to lay before you are 
very suggestive, and show how necessary it is that the 
Government should use every effort in its power to 
improve and to prevent the recurrence of the state 
of things which they disclose. Iam far from saying 
that a recurrence can be altogether prevented during 
the present year or the next, or that, at any time, 
precise positive accuracy can be arrived at ; but I am 
certainly convinced that, as the true merita—the pub- 
licity, safety and many advantages—of the budget-sys- 
tem become more closely brought home to the minds 
of the vast army of officials who serve the Government 
of India with such ability and devotion, these evils will 
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gradually disappear. Now, I find that in 1866-67 
we budget for a deficit of £72,800, the real deficit 
turning out to be two millions and a half, I find 
that in 1867-68, agurplus of £1,764,478 was budgeted 
for, the result being a deficit of one million. In 
1848-69, I find that a surplus of upwards of two 
millions was budgeted for, but a deficit of two mil- 
lions occurred. In 1869-70, a surplus of £52,650 
was budgeted for, but a deficit of nearly two milliona 
is expected. 1 attach no blame to any one for this. I 
am fully aware that explanations, more-or less satisfac- 
tory, may be offered, and that, during the periods I 
have mentioned, the fiscal policy of the country was 
more than once changed during the financial year; but 
nevertheless, the facts Ihave mentioned are incontest- 
able, and betoken, to my mind, & position of danger 
which ought to terminate. It is a state of things, at 
all events, which is sufficient to justify us in using 
every effort to obtain, at the earliest possible moment, 
such knowledge with regard to our revenue and ex- 
penditure as will enable the Government to act, if ne- 
ceasary, according to the information that it receives. 
Revenue must always fluctuate to a certain extent. 
Expenditure may occasionally exceed the amount 
budgeted for, though it is more under control; but it is 
clear that no administration can be conducted with 
safety and with success, unless events connected cither 
with revenue or expenditure are known to the controll- 
ing power almost at the time of their occurrence. 

I believe, therefore, that by invoking the as- 
sistance of every department of the Government in 
preventing delay in forwarding useful information—in 
trying as far as possible to avoid the leaving of any 
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unequal or unusual disbursement to the end of the 
year—in endeavouring as far as possible to spread 
the expenditure over those months of the year in 
which it generally occurs, I think that by this 
means, and also by great efforts on the part of the 
Government of India in condensing, analysing and 
bringing to use the information at their disposal, much 
of what has already occurred may for the future be 
avoided. 1 hope it will not now be supposed, from the 
remarks I have made, that it is my belief that inaccu- 
rate information has been supplied to the Government 
On the contrary, I believe the information which has 
been placed at the disposal of the Government is 
thoroughly accurate and completely trustworthy. But 
what I object to is, that that information is often given 
too late, and the details are not available in sufficient 
time to make them thoroughly useful for adminis. 
trative purposes. I believe that, considering the great 
power of this Government, and looking aleo to the 
great advantages which it possesses in having in ite 
service #9 many able and experienced officers, there 
can be really no substantial difficulty in obtaining at an 
earlier moment the vast amount of information which 
is in every year so carefully collected, and which her 
generally been found to be eo thoroughly trustwortby. 
I wish to say that we have embodied these opi- 
nions in 8 despatch to the Secretary of State, and 
have little doubt that, in the efforie we intend tc 
make in this direction, we shall receive the hearty 
approval and support of Her Majesty's Government. 
I have merely now to say, on the part of the 
Government of India, how deeply we feel the general 
support which bas been given, both by Local Govern. 
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ments, and aleo by the publis generally, to our 
proposals as % whole. 

‘When the financial position was at first disclosed, 
I received from many quarters the most hearty as- 
surance of active assistance. From Madras, whose 
Government was the first to come forward without 
any invitation or suggestion on our part, we received 
by telegraph an offer saying that, if necessary, 
they were ready to add a considerable amount 
to the salt tax in that Presidency. The 
was immediately acquiesced in by Bombay, and 
I may say that, though there may be some dif~ 
ferences of opinion az to the details of the reduc- 
tions we propose, we have never received any ex- 
pression of doubt as to the necessity of the case, 
or aa to the duty of the Local Governments to assist 
to the utmost of their ability the Government of 
India in the difficult and arduous task which we have 
undertaken. 

‘Weall know there must always be a considerable 
difference of opinion among men who are engaged in 
the conduct of great affairs, especially if they happen 
to be Englishmen; yet still, I believe there has 
never becn known an instance in Indian history, that, 

in any great crisis the Local Governments failed in 
their duty and refused their support to the Supreme 
Government. I can only say, a8 it has happened 
before, #0 it has now, that the Government of India 
is most anxious to defer in all mattera under discus- 
sion to those opinions ; but at the same time we must 
express our firm determination to arrive, at all hasands 
and in the shortest time, in the least objectionable 
manner at great financial result at which we aim, 3 
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‘We are engaged in great interests, and dealing 
with enormous sums—we are engaged in an attempt 
which may be summed up in two or three words. 
‘We have to change the fiscal condition of this 
country in such a way as to give, at the earliest 
possible moment, 2 financial advantage of upwards 
of three millions ef money. I am new speaking, not 
only the opinion of the Government of India, but 
also that ef the Seoretary ef State, when I say that 
it is decided that—losking to the many fiuctuating 
items in the resources ef the country, to the risks 
to which we are liable, and the magnitade of the 
interests imvelved,—unless such a result ia obtained, 
it cannot be said that Indian Fimance stands upon 
@ sound and substantial basis. Although the effect 
ef this great reduction of expenditure may he, in 
@ few cases, somewhat to injure individual interests 
or, what is far more important, to postpone for a 
short period works of veefulnese in which we are 
all deeply interested ; yet, by making these sacrifices 
now, we shall lay up for ocurselvee a great store 
of safety and welfare for hereafter ; for unless such 
@ course 1s taken, we cannot hope to carry on with 
success, and finish within any reasonable time, great 
works of improvement which sre #0 necessary to 
the life, the comfort, the health, and safety of the 
people, and to the speedy completion of which the 
honour and the eredit of this Government are so 
irrevocably pledged. 


10 


INDIAN INCOME TAX BILL 1870. 


‘The following Speech was delivered by Lord Mayo at a Meeting 
of the Indian Legislative Council held on the 5th of April 1870, 
Many of the members opposed the imposition of the Tax as quite 
unsuited for India but the Bill passed eventually, 

Iam not surprised at the various criticisms that 
have been made, and made with great ability and force, 
on the proposals which have been submitted to this 
Council, It is very easy to find fault with the imposition 
of any new or additional tax, but it is not so easy, 
in the face of great financial difficulty, to propose an 
efficient substitute ; and in considering this question, 
we must bear in mind the fact that the finances 
of this great Empire, with which we are trying to 
deal, and which we are endeavouring to put upon 
asound basis, have been, and are up to this moment, 
in an unsatisfactory condition. It has been repeatedly 
stated, but a great truth cannot be stated too often, 
that from the year 1866 in the present time, we 
have been plunged in a chronic state of deficit, We 
have spent on ordinary expenditure in those years 
‘upwards of 6 millions more than we ought to have 
done. Now, it is my opinion, and it is also the opinion 
of my colleagues, that looking to the present position 
of this Government—looking to the vast interests 
we have at stake—looking at the mighty industrial 
undertakings which we bave thought it our duty 
to undertake, and which we intend to continue, that 
it is our bounden duty by every possible means to 
remove ourselyes at the earliest possible moment 
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from this unfortunate position ; and I advisedly say 
that I do not consider we can maintain our character 
as an administration, that we cannot maintain our 
credit as a Government, and more than that, that 
we should not be acting honestly to those whose 
interests we are bound to protect, if we did not 
casting all other considerations to the winds, take 
the earliest opportunity of remedying what I may 
call this disastrous state of things. I would beg 
to remind the Council that by the prompt action 
which we took at Simla last year, we have been able 
to reduce the dificit of this year to something like 
asum of £652,000. The course of events has com- 
pletely justified the somewhat arbitrary course then 
adopted If we hod not taken that step we should 
Probably have been obliged last Saturday to announce 
to the public an actual deficit of upwards of a million 
and aholf sterling. A good many windfalls have 
eccurred during the present year which were not 
expected. The balance of these are nearly half a 
million in our favour. Had it not been for these 
abnormal occurrences, we might have been in a state 
of deficit at the end of the year just concluded of 
something not very far from two millions and three 
quarters sterling; it might indeed have been three 
millions. Surely any candid person on consideration 
of these matters must admit that to rescue the 
finances of % great country from such a condition 
as this required not only judgment and determination 
on the part of the Government, but must entail 
great and heavy sacrifices on the part of the public. 
With regard to reduction of expenditure, I feel 
that it cannot be said that during the limited item 
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in which we have been engaged in those transactions 
we have not done everything that lay in our power 
to meet our difficulties. In proof of this I would 
ask my colleagues to take this sheet in their hands 
and observe those items of expenditure in which 
the principal reductions have been effected, and also 
those heads in which increases have occurred. It 
will be found that the items of expenditure during 
the ensuing year in which probable increases will 
take place, are itema over which the Government 
of India have little or no control, and that the items 
of expenditure where decrease has taken place are 
those over which the Government can exercise the 
greatest authority. Observe the increases. 

‘Take the first item, the interest on the funded 
debt, which has increased to £270,000. This is an 
item over which the Government bave absolutely 
mo contro. Land revenue has increased to the small 
sum of £37,000, which ia to be attributed to un- 
avoidable increment of salary. 

The large increase in the forests of £117,000 
has taken place consequent on the desire of the 
Government to enhance the revenue derived there- 
from. In the two great items of salt and opium, 
which amount to £103,000 and £164,000 respectively, 
the increased expenditure has been to a great extent 
in consequence of increased production and improve- 
ment in manufacturing, and of the measures that 
have been taken with a view to augment revenue 
from these sources, Under the head of Law and 
Justice I believe that the increase of £178,000 whieh 
has taken place, ie mostly to be attribeted to the 
tacrement in the splaries and addition to appointments 
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of the officers engaged in those professions: over thess 
the Government have little or no control. The great 
item for superannuation, viz., £126,681, is one which for 
some time must naturally be on the increase, accord- 
ing as the liberal pensions and superannuation which 
have for a series of years been granted to our services 
come into operation: also, aa the number of offices 
increase, so will there be a proportionate increase 
in the charge for superannuation. The other great 
item for Railways, namely, £275,268, isan item over 
which we have no control. I think, therefore, this 
statement will show that those items of increase 
which amount to a sum of £1,271,849, are items over 
which the Government can, at all events on the spur 
of the moment, really exercise no control whatever. 
Now, take the great items in which reductions have 
been made, and you will see that they are the 
branches of expenditure over which the Government 
can easiest exercise authority. Take firet the great 
reduction made in Police, of £120,000. This is 
principally owing to the representations which were 
made by the Supreme Government to the local 
Government os to the absolute necessity of decreas- 
ing their expenditure. The other item of o decrease 
of £731,000 in the Army has also been the result 
of absolute and very decisive action on the part of 
the Government of Indio. But the greatest item 
of reduction that has taken place during the past 
year, namely, £1,041,995, is that in the Public Works 
Department Ordinary—that particular Department 
of the Government over which the Supreme Ad- 
ministration exercises the greatest controL Therefore 
wwe find that, taking the larger heads, we have made 
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a reduction in these three great items over which 
we exercise authority of £1,892,995, and you will 
see that it isa far greater reduetion than the in- 
crease that has taken place in those heads ever 
which we have absolutely no control. 

I wish tosay a very few words with regard to 
the proposal the Government have made in reference 
to the Army. My hen’bie colleague, Sir Henry 
Durand, was perfeetly justified in stating that it 
was impossible for him or any other member of 
the Government to enter at this moment into any 
general discussion on that question. Certain pro- 
posals were made to the Supreme Government, some 
ef which were sdopted, others disapproved of, others 
are still under consideration, And though I lament 
extremely, both for my own sake and the sake of the 
Government, that Sir Henry Durand is not in a 
position, as Military Member of this Council, to 
make a statement with regard to this matter, which, 
I believe, would be of very great value at this mo- 
ment, and could be made by him with greater 
authority than perhaps by any other man in India, 
it will be seen that the reasons he has given for 
abstaining from doing so are sufficient, and that 
in the present state of the question it would be 
impossible for him to make that statement which 
-will be made hereafter; and which, when made, will, 
E hope, redound to the credit of this Government. I 
may state, however, this much. We have not pro- 
posed to decrease the numbers of the Europear 
Army by a single fighting man. Further, if our 
proposals are carried out, we shall put the European 
Artillery in a more efficient atate at the end of the 
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year than it is now. In the Native Army we did 
not propose the reduction of a single man in those 
portions of the service where there is any apparent 
protability of military employment. We believe that 
in these proposals we have kept steadily in view 
the efficiency of the service and the safety of the 
Empire. We do not desire to keep a single soldier 
European or Native, in our ranks more than neces- 
sity demands; and we object to retain, at an enor- 
mous cost, soldiers where we do not think they are 
absolutely indispensable for the preservation of in- 
ternal peace, and the defence of our borders. My 
object in making these remarks is to show that the 
Government of India is not omnipotent in all things ; 
that in those matters over which we have had reat 
control we have made those reductions which are 
matters of fiscal necessity and are compatible with the 
safety of the Empire. 

On the 10th September I wrote a Minute in the 
Public Works Department, suggesting a reduction 
of £297,000. A Resolution was subsequently issued 
in that Department early in October ordering the 
reduction, and on looking to the sheet, you will find 
that, in all probabillity, a saving in that Department 
will be effected of about £889,000. I am fully pre- 
pared to admit that many reductions thus made have 
been objectionable, and also that great sacrifices wero 
moade to carry them into effect, and it is impossible 
that so many useful works can be stopped suddenly 
without serious inconvenience and some loss; but I 
pelieve that the good which has been done ie far great- 
er than any evil which has occurred, and that unless 
some such arbitrary reduction had been made, we could 
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areduction in these three great items over which 
we exercise authority of £1,892,995, and you will 
see that it is afar greater reduction than the in- 
erease that has taken place in those heads over 
which we have absolutely no control. 

I wish tosay a very few words with regard to 
the proposal the Government have made in reference 
to the Army. My hen’ble colleague, Sir Henry 
Durand, was perfeetly justified in stating that it 
was impossible for him or any other member of 
the Government to enter at this moment imto any 
general discussion on that question. Certain pro- 
posals were made to the Supreme Government, some 
ef which were adopted, others disapproved of, others 
are still under consideration. And though I lament 
extremely, both for my own sake and the sake of the 
Government, that Sir Henry Durand is not in a 
position, os Military Member of this Council, to 
make a statement with regard to this matter, which, 
Ibelieve, would be of very great value at this mo- 
ment, ond could be made by him with greater 
authority than perhaps by any other man in India, 
it will be seen that the reasons he has given for 
abstaining from doing so are sufficient, and that 
in the present state of the question it would be 
impossible for him to make that statement which 
will be made hereafter, and which, when made, will, 
E hope, redound to the credit of this Government. I 
may state, however, this much, We have not pro- 
posed to decrease the numbers of the European 
Army by a single fighting man. Farther, if our 
proposals are carried out, we shall put the European 
Artillery in a more efficient state at the end of the 
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year than it is now. In the Native Army we did 
not propose the reduction of a single man in those 
portions of the service where there is any apparent 
prokability of military employment. We believe that 
in these proposals we have kept steadily in view 
the efficiency of the service and the safety of the 
Empire. We do not desire to keep a single soblier 
European or Native, in our ranks more than neces- 
sity demands; and we object to retain, at an enor- 
mous cost, soldiers where we do not think they are 
absolutely indispensable for the proservation of in- 
ternal peace, and the defence of our borders. My 
object in making these remarke is to show that the 
Government of India is not omnipotent in all things ; 
that in those matters over which we have had real 
control we have made those reductions which are 
matters of fiecal necessity and are compatible with the 
safety of the Empire. 

On the 10th September I wrote a Minute in the 
Public Works Department, suggesting a reduction 
of £297,000. A Resolution was subsequently issued 
in that Department early in October ordering the 
reduction, and on locking to the sheet, you will find 
that, in all probabillity, a saving in that Department 
will be effected of about £889,000. I am fully pre- 
pared to admit that many reductions thus made have 
been objectionable, and also that great sacrifices were 
made to carry them into effect, and it is impoasible 
that so many useful works can be stopped suddenly 
without serious inconvenience and some loss; but I 
believe that the good which has been done is far great- 
er than any evil which has occurred, and that unless 
some such arbitrary reduction had been made, we could 
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not hope to attempt to meet the great financial diff- 
culties with which we have to contend. With regard 
to the Army, I have been informed by the Military 
Department that, if the proposals which we had made 
had been carried out, the Military Estimate would 
stand this year at a sum of something like £12,093,037, 
instead of the item which we have at present, 
namely, £12,480,000. As Sir Henry Durand showed, 
it is impossible for us to enter into a diseussion of this 
matter at this moment > but it is fair that the public 
ehould know that we believe that asum leas by the 
sum we shall have to pay this year of £450,000 would 
have been sufficient for the military service of the 
Empire. We are not without hope that, though cer- 
tain of our proposals may be objected to, a financial 
result somewhat similar to that which Ihave mention- 
ed may be ultimately obtained, but it can have little 
or no effect on the Budget of 1870-71. Enormous 
difficulties beset the question. I find no fault with the 
Home Government for the course they have taken ; 
they have had other considerations to bear in mind 
beyond those of Indian financial convenience or ne- 
ceasity. Any alteration of the European force in India 
necessitates to a certain extent ehanges in the organi- 
sation of the British Army, and therefore it is quite 
right that the Home Government should view the 
matter aa a whole; and though we may not agree 
with them in many of the conclusions at which they 
have arrived, it must always take time to discuss 
any particular line of action with regard to the 
European Army in this country. We believe that we 
are right, and we hope that at no very distant time 
#he principle apon which we have made our proposala 
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with regard to the European Army will be socepted, 
and that the only thing which will be left for dis- 
cussion between us and the authorities of the War 
Office will be questions of detail. 

I now wish to refer very briefly to a few of the 
objections that have been taken to the financial pro- 
posels of the Government. They have been replied 
to at considerable length by two or three of my 
hon’ble colleagues, but it is my duty also to refer to 
them. Two or three of my colleagues appear to 
entertain the opinion that there are other means 
by which the finances of the country could be im- 
proved than those which have been adopted by the 
Government. I believe that there are other means 
and very good means too, but I do not think that 
any of those particular measures which have been 
suggested would tend to the desired offect. One 
hon’ble member proposes that in the matter of sa- 
laries and allowances we should begin from the top 
instead of the bottom. If this mean a general re- 
duction in the pay and allowances of the Indian 
servants of the Crown, then I say that I am not at 
present in favour of such a measure. But I am not 
aware that any satisfactory proposals have been mado 
for the decrease of salaries, great or small, 

With regard to the reduction of appointments, 
I may say that almost the only reductions in this 
respect which have taken place are those of the 
police, and now that this matter has been referred 
to, I should like to make one or two remarks, as 
very erroneous ideas seem to be generally prevalent 
with regard to the action of Govergment in this 
matter. A great deal of correspondence took place 
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between the Government of India and the local 
Goyernments on the subject of Police reduction. We 
made many suggestions as to how these necessary 
reductions might best be effected. These suggestions 
were much objected to in some instances by several 
local Governments. We told them, however, that 
they need not consider themselves bound specially 
to carry out the suggestions made, and that if the 
same financial results could be obtained in a manner 
more consonant with their views, and which did 
not interfere with the efficiency of the force, we 
should be glad to consider them. The consequence 
was, that a reduction even greater than what we 
proposed in those vatious communications with the 
local Governments took place. But what has been 
the personal effect of reduction in this branch of the 
service? We hear most lamentable stories of the 
great hardships which have been committed, and 
how numerous officials of long standing in the service 
have been sent adrift without any provision what- 
ever. Let us ascertain the real facts of the case as 
regards the Police. All the reductions to which I 
have referred as having been carried out by the Jocal 
Governments affect altogether only 61 officers. Of 
this number, thirty-nine have already been re-em- 
ployed in various ways, 7 are waiting for re-employ- 
ment, and the remainder, that is, the difference be- 
tween 46 and 61, have not been recommended for 
re-employment. So that in the matter of reduction 
of appointments, the Government of India cannot 
be accused of any harshness in the proceedings that 
have been taken in respect to the Police. Nearly 
every efficient officer has already been provided for. 
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It has been said by one or two of my colleagues in 
the debate that, in their opinion, the Native traders 
could be got at in an easier manner than by the 
Income Tax. it it very casy to say—get at the 
Native trader; but Iam not sure that any pro- 
posals have been made for taxing this particular 
class in a fairer way than by on Income Tax. 
It is thought that the Native traders can be 
reached by putting on direct taxes on articles ef 
prime necessity, or by license duties, and adopting 
other financial measures of a like kind ; but I believe 
firmly, that if you want to make the Native trader 
pay his fair share of taxation, you can do it as well 
through a well regulated and rigidly assessed Income 
Tax as in any other way. I am perfectly aware of 
the great objections that are urged to taxing trades 
and professions ; they are objections that are incident 
to an Income Tax in every country, the main objec- 
tion being that the rogue escapes while the honest 
man pays. I am afraid the evil must always remain, 
and can only be mitigated by careful administration. 
Then, a proposal has been made directly to enhance 
the land revenue. I cannot conceive any recommen- 
dation that could be made of greater magnitude than 
this. An hon’ble member said that the proprietors 
of the Province of Bengal under permanent settle- 
ment do not pay their fair share of taxation. That 
may be the case, but I own that though it is, in 
my opinion, quite proper to tax the land for local 
purposes, for roads, education, police, and the like, I 
believe no Administration would venture, in respect of 
imperial wants, to interfere with those settlements 
as between the Government and the landed pro« 
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prietors and oecupiera which have been in existence for 
#0 many years, have been the subject of such solemn 
contracts, and to which the faith and henour of the 
Government is pledged ; and therefore Ido say that 
though there are additional charges which it is 
fair to put upon the land, yet any attempt to dis- 
regard the settlement and agreement with the oc- 
cupiers and proprietors for the purpose of increasing 
imperial resources is @ proposals which, in my opinion, 
ought not to be contemplated. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Bullen Smith made some very 
interesting remarks on these matters and I must 
say that, though I disagree in the severe criticisms 
and the strictures which he uttered on the conduct 
of the Government with regard to the Budget, I 
listened to his speech with great pleasure, for I never 
heard opinions expressed with greater clearness, frank- 
ness and moderation. With regard to taking the duty 
off shawls, that is, financially speaking, a very small 
matter. The reason why this duty has been removed 
this year is owing to certain negotiations and treaty 
engagements we have come to with the Maharajah of 
Cashmere. As the duty on shawls has been levied 
hitherto, it operated as a transit duty on the Cashmere 
fabric, we thought, therefore, after all we urged on our 
feudatory State in India on this subject, that we had 
no possible pretext for maintaining any duty, either in 
the shape of customs ar excise, which could in the 
least degree partake of this character. There was an 
additional reason for taking this course. The Maharaja 
of Cashmere has, with the greatest liberality, complied 
with our request for the opening up of a free trade 
between India and those terziteries which lie to the 
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north of the Cashmere State, and s0 completely has 
he agreed to our proposals, that during the ensuing 
year we shall be able to appoint Commissioners to lay 
out the trade route throughout the whole of these 
wide districts—from our border in Lahowl to the bor- 
der of Turkistén. That route will be placed under 
the absolute control of Commissioners, one of whom 
will be appointed bythe British Government, and one 
by the Mahérajé of Cashmere. He has disclaimed all 
intention of charging any duty on goods that travel 
by the demareated road. and he has done more than 
that in consenting to the framing of such rulos as 
will providea certainty of peace and safety to all 
traders who pass along that route. The prosent ruler 
ofthe Yarkund state has despatched an Envoy to 
the Government here ; hoi now in Caleutta. LHe 
has on the part of his Government expressed himself 
entirely satisfied with this arrangement, and pro- 
mises that he will second our eft rts as far as possi- 
ble, He came with a particul ur request that a Brit- 
ish Officer should be deputed to visit the Atatigh 
Ghézi during the ensuing sumny r, in cider that these 
matters inight ba discussed, with a view to ascertain- 
ing how the trade between Indie aud Turkistén 
might be improved. Therefore, this matter with ro- 
gard to shawls, though it is of hicle financial impor- 
tance, is, as you will sec from what I have stated, 
of political and commercial significance. With regard 
to the duty on the export ofcorn, all {can say is that, 
in considering these matters of finance, when we are 
asked to r-licve suffering iateresta we munt first con- 
sider what the general financial necessities of the Em- 
pire are If we look in other direrti ms we may find 
il 
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duties even more objectionable than those we levy on 
home-grown corn. I believe the burdens we place on 
our own sugar by the operation of the internal cus- 
toms laws are less easily defended than even the ex- 
port duty on rice. All I can say is, that I hope the 
day is not far distant when export duties will cease to 
bea portion of our financial resources, for nothing 
can be more objectionable, either in principle or in 
practice, than these duties, and I believe that they 
throw a much heavier burden upon trade than their 
amount brings in to Government. 

The only other proposal made as a substitute for 
Tucome tax is to lay on a taxon Tobacco. Now, it is 
qvite true thatin many civilised countries tobacco 1s 
considered to be a very proper object for taxation, but 
IT must remind the Council that tobacco in India is 
really an absolute necessary of life, and that if you 
put a tex upon the production of tobacco, you tax the 
two great necessaries of life in this country, namely 
salt and tobacco, and Iam not prepared, even in the 
present state of our finances, to advocate the imposi- 
tion ofa burden upon such a prime necessary of life 
ug that is. Wellthen. let us see how our present sys- 
tem of taxation falls onthe people at large. Taking 
the land revenue.—lIt 1s quite true that the land re- 
vonue is paid to a great extent by proprietors, and it 
1s very difficult to say what protion of it comes out of 
the pockets of the occupier, but we must all admit 
that very large portion of it does come out of the 
pookets of th. poor cultivator. I never will admit 
that the land revenue is anything but a rent belong- 
ing to the State. Whether it be a tax, or whether it 
be arate, the greater portion of it is paid by the 
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poorer class. In our customs, the one article under 
that head, namely, the duty on cotton pieoe-goods, 
amounts to something like £800,000, That must be 
paid almost entirely by the poorer classes. The duty 
on galt, namely, £6,000,000, is also paid almost entire- 
ly by the masses, that these so great items of reve- 
nue too are paid by the general population of the 
country, and Iown that I donot consider that we 
should be justified, looking to that great fact, in plac- 
ing, unless some very great national exigenoy re- 
quired, any very heavy additional charge which would 
fall upon almost every individual throughout the 
country. . 
These then are principal objections to the recom- 
mendations that have been made from various quar- 
ters, and it really comes to this, that as we are situa- 
ted at present, unless some great radical change takes 
place in our whole financial system, there is no other 
resource, except the Income Tax, of which we can 
avail ourselves at the present moment for oxtricating 
ourselves from the difficulties in which we have been 
placed ; therefore, when my hon’ble friend the Finan- 
cial Member is twitted for want of invention and po- 
verty of resource, Ican only say that after every 
possible proposition was discussed most fully in 
Council we came to the conclusion that, however 
some of them may be fair subjects for consideration 
in the future—that in the present crisis it would 
be impossible to adopt any of them with any hope 
of bringing in that amount tothe Exchequer dur- 
ing the present year which is necessary to create 
anything like an equilibrium in our finances. If I 
am asked whether I think the main principles of fu- 
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ture Budgets should be thesame as the present, I 
would frankly confess that I do not think so, and I 
agree with Mr. Strachey that there is great room for 
improvement. With that view the Council will ob- 
serve that we have increased the Income Tax for the 
present year, and if itis found necessary to continue 
it, either in a decreased form or in its present amount 
only, it will involve the neoessity of further legisla- 
tion ; but I believe that if we ever hope to place our 
Imperial Finance upon a real sound and final basis, 
we shall have to adopt a somewhat different course 
to that which we have been hitherto following. In 
considering these great questions, we ought to endea- 
vour to sec whether we may not gradually and care- 
fally import such principles into our finance as will 
lay the foundation at some future day— probably 
when we are ali past and gone—of some such system 
of Local Finence asis adopted in every other civi- 
lised country in the world, and which I am not disin- 
clined to believe has been practised from time to time 
in some of the districts in India. 

It would be very improper, and perhaps impossi- 
ble, for mo to say more upon thia subject ; every man 
must be aware of the insufficiency of provision that is 
made in India for the great objects of education.—for 
providing internal communication, for sanitation and 
for all those civil buildings which are necessary for 
the decent administration of justice and for many 
other public purposes. Everybody must be aware of 
this, and that if it is attempted to carry out all these 
great objects, increased taxation is necessary. I be- 
lieve that increased taxation would be mnch more 
palatable if it were levied under the control and sanc- 
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tion of local authorities, and ifthe people who pay it 
were made sensible, by daily experience, of the bene- 
fita they derived from such taxation. All I oan say 
is, that if groater economy can be obtained in this 
way—if provision for incroasing wants can bo made— 
if its result should be to give greater and more free- 
«dlom of action to Local Governments and District Au- 
thoritics—and to reliove the Supreme Government of 
alarge amount of work which I believe it oan but 
inadequately perform—the question is well worthy of 
the consideration of every Administration and every 
Local Government, and will, 1 believe, when it comes 
to be understvod, receive the general support of the 
country. 


INDIAN INCOME TAX 1871. 


The following speech w.. delivered by His Excellency 
Lord Mayo in the Legialat.se Council, Calcutta, on the pasa- 
ing of the Income Taa Bill, on the 31st March 1871. 


Lorp Mayo said—As this is the last stage of 
this Bill, and as Ihave not yet had an opportu- 
nity of making any remarks in Council as to the 
measures which, during a considerable period, the 
Government have thought it necessary to teke to 
improve the financial position of the Empire, I 
wish, in the first place, to recall to mind, as briefly 
as possible, the state of things which has occasioned 
the necessity for these measures, to endeayour to 
explain what their effects have been, and also to 
shadow forth as far as Iocan what I think ought to 
be the future policy of the Government. I can as- 
eure the Council that to myself and to my ool- 
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leagues, the period of the last two years has been one 
of the greatest anxicty. During that time unu- 
sual, and perhaps what may be termed severe, mea- 
sures have been undertaken; but I shall be able 
to show that thd circumstances of the case rondered 
those measures inevitable, and thatthe result has 
been all that was anticipated. In making this state- 
ment, I fear that I shall bo obliged to mention 
many facts and circumstances which are well 
known, and have often been referred toin Council. 
But on the last occasion on which the financial 
Measures of the Government can be discussed dur- 
ing the present year, it will not be out of place tu 
bring back many of them to recollection, for I wish 
most earnestly to press them upon public atten- 
tion. In Soptember 1869, eighteen months ago, 
after a long and anxious consideration of the finan- 
cial position of tho Empire, we felt it to be our 
duty toinform the Scoretary of State that we were 
about to take an unusual and an almost unprece- 
dented course, Wo informed His Grace that the 
Actuals of 1868-69 which were then brought to 
our notice would show a deticit of nearly two mil- 
lions and a quarter, the Budget estimate delivered 
in Morch 1868 having anticipated o surplus of a 
quarter ofa million. We said that, on further in- 
vestigation, we believed that if the then state of 
things were allowed to continue, the deficit for 
1869-70 could not be less than £1,700,000, the 
estimate made in March 1869 being fora surplus 
of £50,000. We said that an accumulated deficit 
of nearly six millions had occurred in the three 
previous years, and that if the present condition of 
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affairs were allowed to remain unchecked, if was 
not unlikely that st the end of that yoar the accu- 
mulated deficit during four years of peace might 
approach tothe sum of nearly cight millions. We 
said that, while this accumulated doficit for three 
years had been as wo described, our cash balances 
had declined from 132 millions to 10} millions ; 
much lower than they had been for ycars, that 
during this period of three yoars the pormanent 
debt ofthe country had boen incroascd to nearly 
64 millions, of which not more than throe millions 
had been spent on reproductive works, and that we 
considered that this state of things was not one of 
temporary difficulty, but had assumed an aspect of 
chronic financial danger. 

We said that great works were in hand, works 
which it was our duty to pursue and which were 
not only necessary, aud wonld ultimately be profi- 
table, but which must for a time placo a heavy bur- 
den upon the resources of the Empire; and wo 
summed up by saying that wo belioved that no- 
thing less than an advantage of nearly three mil- 
lions, on both sides of the acrount, would suffice 
to place the finances of the Empire in a satiefac- 
tory state. We refused to make good ordinary ex- 
penditure by borrowing. We thought that the hon- 
or and eredit of the Empire wero at stake We 
said that great evils existed, and we intended to 
remedy them. In pursuance of these declarations 
made to Her Majesty’s Government, we lost no 
time, but proceeded to act at once. We announced 
several measures of importance. We took the seri- 
ous, and in most cases the objectionable, course of 
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ordering extensive reductions in expenditure and of 
increasing the burdens of the people in the middle 
of the year. 

The Seoretary of State had told us in a despatch 
written in January 1869, that he entertained san- 
guine hopes that it might be possible to bring the 
whole millitary charge to asum of one million and 
a half below its then amount. We proposed reduc- 
tions in Military charges which, had they been 
effected, would have produced, eventually, a sav- 
ing of nearly a million a year We believed, and 
still believe, that the greatest part of the recom- 
mendations that we then made on the highest mili- 
tary authority at our disposal, could be carried out 
without impairing the efficiency of the European ar 
Native Army We at once tock a course which, 
though necessary, we regretted. We reduced the 
Public Works Department expenditure to the ex- 
tent of £900,0UC, raised the income tax by one- 
half. and increased the Salt tax in Madray and 
Bombay. We ordered such measures of severe ecu- 
nomy in the various Civil and Military Depart- 
ments that the result has been that my Hon’ble friend 
was able to say, in stating the Actuale of the 
year, that instead of the deficit which he had ex- 
pected of £1,700,000, he could announce a surplus 
of £118,000. So far for the measures of 1869. 

When we came to consider tho prospects of 
1870-71, our difficulties did not decrease ; the sudden 
and very largo reductions that we were obliged to 
make in the Public Works Department could not 
be carried further consistent with the possibility of 
continuing work at all ; many of the proposals 
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which were made as to Military reductions, were un- 
der consideration between us and Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment ; sume have been adopted, others have 
been altogether declined, sume have boen referred 
back tous and are still not finally decided. We 
felt it would be necessary under these cireumstan- 
ces toadd to the resources of the Empire for one 
year. We considered Jong and anxiously whether 
it would be better toinvont new taxation or to in- 
crease old and well-known burdens. Wo hopcd, 
and our hopes have beon realized, that the great 
pressure would be only of a temporary character. 
Tam not going to fight tho old battle over again 
as to whether we wero right or not in imposing o 
high Incomo tax. Everything has been said that 
can be said on that point, and I will only ropeat 
that having considered the matter most carefully, 
we declined ty terrify the people by new forms of 
taxation ; wo rofusod to lay additional imposts upon 
industry and commorce, or to incroase tho bur- 
thens of the poor. We endeavoured to extricate the 
Empire from ao great difficulty by the only mode 
which we considered possible, and we askod the 
comparatively well-to-do to contribute to the reve-~ 
nue about one million of money for one year. by 
means of an enhanced Incomo tax. Theo offect of 
all these measures excesded our anticipations and 
the result was a surplus for the past year of 
£900,000. By these means two years of surplus were 
obtained, and we gained time to consider, to ela- 
borate, and to inaugurate, measures which we trust 
are calculated to a great extent to secure us against 
arecurrence to that position which has caused so 
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much trouble to the Empire and such anxiety to the 
Government. 

A great deal has been said with regard to reduc- 
tion in expenditure. On this point much misappre- 
hension appears to exist: we havo been frequent- 
ly charged with nogloot of duty in connexion there- 
with. We eaid in tho despatch to the Secretary 
of state of September 1869 that we conceived, as 
between the then stato of things and the future, 
that we wero bound to endeavour to obtain an ad- 
vantage of three millions. What has been the re- 
sult P We have not quite attained our object, but 
we are not far from it. The general expenditure of 
the country has been reduced from £52,000,000 in 
1868-69 to our estimate of £49,000,000 for 1871-72. 
To this woe must add in fairness £656,000 of 
rooceipts, which have been handed over to the Pro- 
vincial Governments under the eight heads of re- 
venue surrendered. But, in truth, we have so far 
attained our object, that wo shall obtain in less 
than threc years an advantage of two and haif 
millions oaused by reduction in our expenditure 
alone. 

The Council must feel that during this time we 
incurred a deep and heavy responsibility ; but hav- 
ing presided over all these consultations, I am glad 
to be able to offer my hearty thanks to my able 
colleagues, who throughout the whole of that anx- 
ious time have cordially supported me in the ob- 
jeots I have had in view. Inthe early days of the 
crisis, we had the advantage of the experience and 
advice of two eminent men, Mansfield and Dur- 
and, One has gone tohis rest amid the lamenta- 
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tions of a nation ; the other, I rejoice to see, has 
been by the favor of his Sovereign called to the 
Upper House of the Legislature. and E hope that 
in Parliament he will continue to give to his coun- 
try, as he did here, the advantage of his adminis- 
trative ability and great professional knowledge. 
From the time the serious character of the situa- 
tion was recognized, coach Member of the Govern- 
ment evinced the most earnest and hearty desire 
to remedy, as quickly and ns effectively as possi- 
ble, the unsatisfactory state of things. At first, my 
hon’ble friend Mr. Strachey was in charge of the 
Financial Department ; on him devolved the duty 
of inaugurating ourearly measures. When the Fi- 
nancial Member, Sir Richard Temple, resumed his 
office, he entered as heartily into our objects as 
if he had been with us when our first efforts were 
made. It was not to be expected that such mea— 
sures as these could be offected without encoun- 
tering most violent opposition. We were quite 
prepared for that. Iam not going to discuss the 
questions as tothe suitability to India ofa high 
Yncome tax. Iam uot going to revive, if I can help 
it, old and worn out discussions. As far as the press 
of this country is concerned, I fully admit that if 
it was the opinion ofthe gentlemen who conduct 
public organs that evils and oppression did occur 
by reason ofthe levy of this tax, it was their duty 
to expose them. That we turned no deaf ear to 
the complaints thus made is fully proved by the ac- 
tion we have taken during the present year, by 
which we have reduced the numbers of the payers 
of Income tax by more than 50 per cont. 
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Iwas much struck the other day by the very 
strong observations that were made by my Hon’- 
ble friend Mr. Inglis, who is intimately acquaint- 
ed with the circumstances of the North-Western 
Provinces. Ile presented to the Council his expe- 
rience of the working of the tax. His account was 
alarming. It is impossible to overlook such a state- 
ment made by so eminent an official. We are 
about, therefore, to request the North-Western Go- 
vernment to furnish us with a catalogue of the cases 
which have directly or indirectly come to their 
knowledge showing either oppression or maladmin- 
ixtration as connected with the levy of the Income 
tax. We are also about to ask that Government 
to supply us with the names of the individuals con- 
cerned, and the officers to whom this information 
has been conveyed. We shall ask who the subor- 
dinate ofileials arc that were referred to, and what 
are the reason» why the Administration is unable 
to control or to prevent the abuses described. We 
shell farther ask whether these alleged evils and 
demoralization are supposed to be confined to the 
assessment and collection of the Income tax only, 
or extends to the collection of other branches of the 
revenue. We shall further ask him whether, if 
these evils are found to exist, with regard to the 
collection of this and other branches of revenue, any 
remedies can be suggested to prevent their recur- 
rence. I can hardly conceive that a more impor- 
tant series of questions could be put to a Govern- 
ment, and I have no reacon to doubt that the Lieu- 
tenant Governor of the North-West will give his 
mort earnest attention tothem. I make this state- 
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ment to show that the Government will never 
turn a deaf ear to representations of oppression and 
evils connected with the administration of our re- 
venus, come from what sourco they may, but will 
ever be ready to make the most stringent enquiry, 
and if evils are proved to exist, to administer at 
once an effective remedy. The hon’ble gentleman 
who sits beside me (Mr. Robinson ) drew the other 
day = gloomy picture of the future of the people 
of India as regards taxation. It is true, and we 
must recognise the fact, that as civilization and 
wealth spread, so must the burdens of the people 
inorease, not in proportion to increased riches, but 
toa certain extent. But my hon’ble friend used 
the term “ crushing taxation’? on that oooasion 
which I think requires some notice. I admit the 
comparative poverty of this country, as compared 
with many other countries of the same magnitude 
and importance, and Iam convinced of the impo- 
licy and injustice of imposing burdens upon this 
people which may be called either crushing or op- 
pressive. Mr. Grant-Dutf, in an able speech which 
he delivered the other day in the House of Oom- 
mons, the report of which arrived by last mail, stat- 
ed with truth that the position of our finance was 
wholly ditferent from that of England. “In Eng- 
land,’* he stated, “ you have a comparatively 
wealthy population. The incomo of the United King- 
“dom has, Ibelieve, been guessed at 800 millions 
“per annum. The income of British India has been 
“ guessed at 3v0 millions per annum. That gives well 
“on to £40 per annum as the income of every person 
“im the United Kingdom, and only £2 per annum 
39. 
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«asthe income of every person in British India.” 
T believe that Mr. Grant-Duff had good grounds for 
the statement he made, and I wish to say, with 
reference to it, that we are perfectly cognisant of 
the relative poverty of this country aa compared 
with European States. But as a matter of fact ; 
are people of India heavily taxed? ‘Figures are 
not always satisfactory, and calculations of this kind 
must be to some extent open to cavil; but still 
as statisticians accept the facts that I shall state, 
we may consider that thoy represent, pretty fairly, 
approximate accuracy. 

Thave made from reliable documents a compa- 
rative statement of the incidence of Imperial taxa- 
tion in Indian, and in some European States, En- 
gland excluded. I have deducted from the resources 
of the Indian Empire all thoso sources of re- 
venue which cannot strictly be called taxation. I 
have deducted land ‘reveune for the reason that 
it is not taxation, but is that share of the profits 
of the land which the Government, in its character 
of chief proprietor, has from time immemorial deem- 
edits right to demand. The Opium revenue is ex- 
cluded, because no one in India pays it. I have 
also deducted contributions from Native States, 
the receipts in the Army, Postal, Telegraph, and 
allthe Spending Departments. The result is, that 
the revenue received from taxation proper in India 
amounts to 14} millions froma population of 150 
millions, which gives a result of ls. 10d. per head 
per year. I have followed the same investigation 
with regard to five European States, some of which 
are not the richest, and I find that while Indian 
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taxation is but Is. 10d. per head per year, the sub- 
jects of the Sultan are paying 7s. 9d. those of the 
Emperor of Russia, 12s. 2¢.; the inhabitants of 
Bpain, 18 5d. ; Austria, 19s, 7d. ; and Italy, 178, 
It must be remembered however that a shilling be- 
ars a larger proprotion to the income ofa laborer in 
India than to that ofa laborer in any of the coun- 
tries mentioned, but still there ismo such difference 
between the value of labor here and in Europe as is 
represented by the difference of taxations that I 
have described. Notwithstanding, the financial cre- 
dit of our empire is far better than that of any of 
those States to which I have referred. I have men- 
tioned these facts to show that the torm “ crushing 
taxation ’* is wholly inapplicable to the countries 
subject to the authority ofthe Government of In- 
dia. At the same time I am far from saying that 
this happy state is not right. I believe itis. The 
greatest security to Government is given by the 
feeling entertained by the people that they are 
lightly taxed. And by avoiding as much as possible 
additions to the burdens of those who contribute 
tothe interests of the State, we add much to the 
safety of our rule. 

I will now refer briefly toa few of the aocusa- 
tions that have been made, sometimes in thia and 
other Councils, but more generally in the Press, in 
places of public resort, and in conversation, against 
the conduct of affairs by the Financial Depart- 
ment of the Government of India. As these aocu- 
sations have been clearly made and oft-repeated, 
there can be no mistake about them. The Govern- 
ment of this country isin one respect in an unfor- 
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tunate position, for there is no assembly or any 
means of discussion similar to that which prevails 
in other countries, whereby members of Government 
can give an immediate reply to statements made, 
and administer on the spot the negative to extrava- 
gant and inaccurate assertions. We are often obliged 
to wait for weeks and months before an answer 
can be given to even the most absurd acousations. 
One of the main objections taken to the conduct 
ofthe Government is that the public was unneces- 
sarily alarmed in September 1869. This broad ae- 
sertion is incapable of the slightest proof. The de- 
ficit cstimated in September 1869 was £1,727,402. 
To meet this, the following measures were adopted :—- 
‘The income tax was raised soas to produce in ex- 
ceas of the original estimate - - ~ - 350.000 
The sait dutics in Madras and Bombay were in- 
creared by ar thus, producing an excess of - - 185,000 
The Public Works expenditure was reduced by 898,453 
And severe economy was enforced in the Civil 
and Military Departments, producing say - - 300,000 


Toran - - 1,783,453 








The year resulted in a small surplus of £118,668. 
That there was this surplus and not the estimated 
deficit is obviously due to the measures adopted upon 
the revision of September 1869, and to no other 
cause, It is simply silly to make the success of 
those measures the ground for condemning them. 

Another charge made is that the accounts and 
estimates presented to the public by the Financial 
Department are unreliable and inaccurate to an 
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extraordinary degree. As far as account goes, there 
is no foundation whatever for the allegation that any 
inaccuracies have occurred. Practically the accounts 
for years past are believed to be absolutely correct. 
Within certain margin it cannot however be said 
that they aro altogether complete. A complete ac- 
count and an accurate account are two different 
things. Wo are aware that transactions in the vari- 
ous departments and the various provinces may not 
have been completely adjusted. The matter is one 
of caceeding difficulty, and it is to bo feared that, 
however we may manage for the future, it may be 
found very difficult to reconcile all such past inter- 
departmental, inter-presidencial, and inter-provin- 
cial transactions. I do not say that it would be possi- 
ble to compile the accounts of the last ten years into 
one, and present the whole asa, perfectly true account. 
This is much to be regretted and the system cannot 
be said to be satisfactory so long as such a blot re- 
mains. Ido not howevor apprehend that these are 
the errors that have been so repeatedly referred to. 
As far asthe accounts go, they are absolutely and 
substantially emrect, and the margin of incomplete- 
ness is exceedingly small. 

But I have observed that a great many remarks 
have becn made in which an extraordinary confusion 
of idea seeme to prevail with regard to estimate and 
account. It is impossible to conceive anything more 
different in nature than the estimate of the Financial 
Department for the ensuing year and that of the ac- 
count of the same Department for periods which have 
passed. Account isa record of fact, estimate isa 
matter of opinion and forecast; there is as much 
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difference between an account and an estimate as 
there is between a good eight-day clock and the 
divining rod of a magician. An American humourist, 
Mr. Artemus Ward, gave a very sound advice to his 
disci ples when he said—* Never prophecy unless you 
know.” Now unfortunately my hon’ble friend is 
obliged to prophecy when he does not know, when 
he cannot know, and when no one else knows. And 
when gentlemen accuse the Government of extraordi- 
nary inaccuracy in estimating, they forget this that 
an estimate isa matter of opinion and is toa great 
extenta prophecy. My hon’ble friend Sir Richard 
Tomple described with great force in his financial 
statement the difficulties that are to be met in this 
respect. The Indian estimates arean aggregate of 
facts, collected over an immense area by a large body 
of offiecrs. These facts are carefully adjusted, com- 
pared with the estimates of former years, analyzed 
and summed up; and from this mass of evidence 
deductions are drawn. Owing to the pcouliarity of 
some of these chiof items of revenue,—items which 
hardly exist or are totally unknown in many coun- 
tries,—the difficulty is vastly increased. It is not 
possible to ayoid error. The most sagacious man 
cannot foretell the price of opium fur a month, far less 
for a year, and opium produces nearly one-sixth 
of our revenue. The land revenue ( which gives 
two-fifths of the revenue) is also subject to risks 
which no man can foresce. The traffic receipts of 
the Railways fluctuate considerably, and depend to 
a great extent on the general prosperity of the coun- 
try. The customs revenue fluctuates also to a great 
extent according to the condition of the people. 
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We have been advised to meet the difficulty by 
what is called “sanguine estimating.” I think it is 
quite right in estimating to leave such a margin as 
will ia our opinion sccure our calculations from some 
of the disturbing causes which I have mentioned ; but 
sanguine estimating, which informs the country be- 
yond or within the facts that arc in our possession, 
for the objoct of diminishing or incroasing taxation, 
isin my opinion nothing less than dishonesty, Iam 
sure my hon'ble friend Mr. Robinson would be the 
last man to recommend anything like dishonesty ; 
but what he appears to suggest is that we should dis- 
regard the facts which wero laid before the Govern- 
ment and come toa different conclusion from that 
which we thought these facts would warrant. I can 
not help thinking that ifwe had taken that course, 
wo should not have been acting in accordance with 
the principles which ought to guide usin all our 
transactions. Wo think we know a good deal about 
finance, but certainly wedonot know anything about 
“ financing ;°’ and it is our duty to prevent tho 
public with the most accurate results we can obtain, 
andthe soundest opinion we can form. Wo never 
can and nover will take any other course. But with 
regard to this accuracy of estimate, the Secretary 
of the Financial Department has supplied me 
with a curious statement, showing the comparison 
of English, and also the Indian, Estimates with 
Actuals. 

The English Accounts are on the average better 
than the Estimates, whereas, hitherto, the Indian 
Accounts have been on the average worse than the 
estimate. It is intended to take precautions against 
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a reourrence of this, butit of course involves some 
additional severity in providiog ways and means. 
But the Indian Estimates appear to approximate 
more closely to facts than do the Estimates in Eng- 
land. Itis curious that if we compare the English 
Estimates for the last ten years with the Actuals, we 
find that the annual average difference of actual from 
estimate was £2,132,700 onarcvenue varying from 
70 to 74 millions. In India the annual average 
difference from estimate was £1,874,600 on a revenue 
varying from 41 millions to 50 millions, so that we 
find that, notwithstanding all the difficulties which 
lie in the way of the Financial Member in laying his 
statement before the public, his estimate does not 
compare unfavorably as to accuracy with that made 
by tho Chanéellor of the Exchequer. 

It has frequently beon stated that a great deal of 
our misfortune has arisen in that we have given uv- 
due liberty to the Public Works Department in the 
way of expenditure. Let me remind the Council as 
to what ha» been done in this respect. It is probable 
that some uscless works have been stopped, but at the 
same time a great many useful undertakings have 
been unavoidably postponed. The fact remains that 
whilst in 1808-69 the expenditure was £6,272,000, 
and in 1870-71 £4, 797,000, for the present year it 
is £3,802, 000 ; so that the expenditure in the Public 
‘Works Department has been reduced by nearly one- 
half in the period named. 

But the most serious charge made is, that the 
public was unnecessrily taxed in 1870-71, that isin 
the present year, that there was no necessity to raise 
the income tax to the extent it was done, and that 
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the durplus of nearly a million which hed been ob- 
tained shows that grievous error was committed. If 
after what has occurred we had been ovor-careful, and 
takeh our estimates of revenue some what low in or- 
det to make security doubly sure, oven as “ skilful 
sutgeons out beyond the woundto make the cure 
complete,’ we should not have been much to blame. 
But we did nothing of the kind. Tho ostimates on 
both sides were as near the known facts as we could 
put them. Asmy hon’ble friend has reminded the 
Oouncil, the surplus which has beon attained this year 
has arisen from one special cause, namely,—Opium. 
We had no right to take it otherwise. We took it at 
Tts. 975 a chest. Thore had been a steady fall in price 
for months; we consulted all the authorities which 
were available, and I know thet my hon’ble friend 
opposite (Mr. Bullen Smith) entertained the same 
gloomy anticipations as we did with regatd to price 
for the remainder of the year. But on this partioular 
oovasion, while the estimate was being prepared, we 
had the advantage of the advice of Her Majesty‘s 
Minister in Chine, Sir Rutherford Alcock, a man who 
had spent his whole life in that country ; he gave us, 
in this very room, at great length, his views as to the 
course that he thought the opium trade was likely to 
take. Nothing will tend more to show how unfeliable 
are any foresasts with regard to opium when I state 
that on this particular occasion we were in possession. 
of better intelligence, and what might have been sttp- 
posed more accurate information than we ever had be- 
fore. However, all the great authorities were wrong. 
The market, soon after our estimate was made, took 
an unexpected turn ; prices rose, and the result was, 
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that in the erticle of opium alone we have received 
about £900,000 more than we expected. 

I will not condescend to notice certain unworthy 
charges which have been made against the Depart- 
ment, such as “‘oooking accounts”, “adjustments made 
to suit convenience”, and “credits taken which did 
not exist.” They areutterly baseless and reflect no 
credit on those who made them. Had some of them 
been uttered against the Directors of a respectable 
Company, the probability is that they might have 
subjected those who made them to those liabilities 
which the Law provides asa protection against libel and 
defamation. But I have said enough to show thatin 
reality there was no unnecessary alarm in September 
1869, that the accounts of this great Empire are as 
correct a3 accounts of so complicated 2 nature can be, 
that in accuracy our estimates compare advantageous- 
ly with those of other countries, and that unless we 
had been prepared to endure another year’s deficit, 
and, I may say financial disgrace, the measures of 
last March were absolutely indispensable. 

I now propose, with the permission of the Council, 
to advert briefly to our future prospects. I do not 
mean to indulge in any boastful or oversanguine anti- 
cipations. I know how uncertainis the future, and 
especially the Indian future, and how possible it is 
that the cerulean atmosphere which now hangs above 
our heads may turn to clouds and storm. But as to 
our duty in the present aspect of affairs, we entertain 
a very decided view. Our public duties are many and 
various. There are duties with regard to our Native 
and European services, and towards those men 
who serve Her Majesty so well in the several 
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departments of the State. There aro duties 
which have been to-day referred to by His Excellen- 
ey the Commander-in-Chief with regard to providing 
for tho comfort and health of our European Army, 
which we have conscientiously discharged and which 
we hope to continue to discharge. There are various 
duties which the Government must always perform 
towards commercial and industrial cnterprise and 
also with regard to national defence. 

There isa great deal of nonsense talked about 
despotic rule in India. If despotic rule means the 
unrestrained and unregulated will of any one man 
or of any body of men, I say no such thing exists. 
Here private right and individual liberty is guarded 
as strictly as it is in any country in the world. Free- 
dom of action and of thought everywhere prevails. 
But we cannot conceal from ourselves the fact that 
we administer a system of Government under which 
the rulers are appointed by a Sovereign who by her 
responsible Ministers rules in a far and distant land. 
By this very fact. are our responsibilities vastly in- 
oreased ; for rulers who are nominated without con- 
sultation with the people whom thoy govern are 
bound to exercise more cireumspection than those 
who derive their powers from popular representation ; 
and a deep obligation is placed upon usto govern with 
firmness but mercy, with kindness and with care, 
those weaker natures which are entrusted to our rule. 

In administration, taxation must always form a 
leading feature. Whon you touch the pockets of the 
people, you touch atonce their feelings and their 
hearts. The people of this country never had the 
power of self-taxation, and I am not at all clear that 
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if they had, they would have made a proper use of it. 
But for good administration in India, vast funds 
mugt be provided, great expenditure must be incur- 
yed, and Government must be carried on with much 
strength and some splendor. In view of these facta, 
our olear duty is to refrain from imposing any bur 
den upon the people of this country beyond that 
which we can honestly say is necessary for good 
government and for the permanency of that rule 
whieh we believe is calculated to confer benefits upon 
the nation. How are we to avoid unnecessary taxa- 
tion F We ean avoid it by absolutely setting our 
faces against anything in the shape of waste; by 
rigid aeonomy ; ond by retreating from many of the 
extravagancies which heave from time to time been 
committed, If we set ourselves firmly to this task, 
we shall certainly accomplish it. 

The most variable sources of expenditure have 
been made over to Local Governments, by which more 
economy and care will be exercised, and which I have 
reason to hope will not increase unduly the burdens 
of the poople. We have secured the Imperial revenue 
from main elements of uncertainty, and if we follow 
the dictates of prudence, I am sanguine enough to 
believe that that normal increase of resources which 
the growing prosperity ofthe country must yield 
may be made, and can bo made, to suffice for future 
imperial wants. But we must look at the matter in 
a practical point of view. We must recollect that our 
fature liabilities are heavy, and that among other 
things the growing charge for interest is exceedingly 
serious. My hon’bie friend Sir R. Temple has stated 
that since 1869-70 we have borrowed ten millions of 
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money, throwing a permanent charge upon our re~ 
venues of £450,000 ayear, The registered debt of 
India will this year amount to 106] millions, and we 
have to pay guaranteed interest on Railways to an 
nmount of nearly 90 millions more. In this view of 
the casc it is necessary to consider our future liabilities 
and the danger they involve if they are not boldly and 
judiciously dealt with. No one who is awaro of the 
facts I am about to adduce can come to any other con- 
clusion than that the day is far distant when any- 
thing in the shape of what is called “financial pressure” 
will cease, and that all those who have to administer 
the finances of this country for the future must admin- 
ister them with the most watchful care. 

In the despatches which were submitted to the 
Secretary of State last year with regard to Railways 
and Irrigation, a variety of works of the highest im- 
portanee were named. In Irrigation we suggested 
works either commenced or not yet in progreas, which 
will cost 39 millions, three millions of which have been 
already spent, leaving for further expenditure under 
this head a suin something like 36 millions. The Rail- 
ways we recommended, even if they are to be con- 
structed on the most economical principles, must cost 
from 26 to 28 millions. Additional capital will prob- 
ably still be wanted by the guaranteed Companies to 
the amount of some 8 millions. 

We have lately inangurated a system of lending 
money to Municipalities which, we believe, will contri- 
bute much to the health, wealth, and comfort of the 
inhabitants of towns, It is possible that we shall be 
called upon to advance in the next few years a sum to 
Municipalities amounting to 10 millions, We have 
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passed a Land Improvement Bill this year, which will 
also throw an additional charge upon our loan funds, 
aud it is probable that we shall spend 8 millions or 
more under thie head. Speaking roughly, and looking 
forward according to our present lights, we cannot 
think that anything less than a sum of 85 or 10 
millions will be required to be borrowed for those 
purposes which we think indispensable to the improve- 
ment of tho country and the welfare of the people. 
This is an cnormous charge, but I firmly believe it can 
be met without difficulty, and that, if rightly dealt 
with, the works can be carried on without throwing 
any scrious burden upon our general revenues. 

As to Railways, we believe that most of the lines 
which we have suggested can he made in a manner 
in which they will not be likely to create any perma- 
nently inconvenient charge. This can only be done in 
ene way, namely, by materially lessening the original 
cost. Indeed there is an absolute necessity for this. 
The fature lines are never likely to bring in the return 
of those now in existence, The richer districts are 
already occupied by Railways, the great arterial lines 
are completed, nearly 5,000 miles are open through 
the best parts of the country ; they impose a charle 
in the shape of guaranteed interest on our revenues 
over and above the net traffic returns of £1,856.000, 
We propose to build 5,000 miles more, and I believe 
we enn do it ; but not one of these can be expected 
to produce the returns of the Great Indian Peninsula. 
the East Indian, or tho Eastern Bengal Lines. Now, 
suppose that we continue to build Railways at any- 
thing like the cost of the existing lines, it is not too 
much to say that at the end of 15 or 20 years we 
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should possibly find ourselves paying out of revenue 
uatead of £1,556,000 something like three or four 
million of interest. We may expect a certain steady 
ineresse in our traffic, but there is no symptom of a 
sudden rush or outburst of Railway returns guch as 
we have often witnessed in Europe or America, It ix 
true that since the year ISG7 there has been u steady 
merease on the East Indian Railway of nearly half 
a inillion of tuns of goods traftic in four years ; but on 
the Great Indian Peninsula I find that in the year 
ending June 1867 with S35 miles of Railway open 
they were carrying 1,046.900 tens, and in the year 
cuding 80th June 1570, with 1,20) miles of line open, 
they were only carrying 1,057,000 tons of gous. On the 
au us Lines at the same period, with a considerable 
onal number of niles open, they were carrying 
in the year ending 30th June 1867, 373,000 tons of 
uous, whereas in the year ending the 30th June 1870, 
they only carricd 354,000 tous. The Scinde Line in 
ile same year carried 201,000 tons of goods, and full 
ott in the year 1870 to 80,000, On the Purjab Lines 
no sthstantial ditference occurred between those 
petiols; but the Great Southern of India carried in 
the year emling June 1867, 70,000 tons of goods, and 
in the year ending from June 30th, 1570, with an 
increase of mileage, only 66,000 tous. The native 
pascuger trafiic bears very much the same proportion 
to that ofthe goods on all our Railways. Iu the lest 
tlays of 1bu7 there were 3,909 niles open, and in the 
end of 1970 there were 4,730 miles open. The goods 
traftic on all our lines increased only frum 2,900,000 
tons to 3500,000. The entire traffic now on our Indian 
lines is 4,700,000 tons, or about one-fourth of that on 
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the London North-Western with four times the 
mileage. It appears to be doubted whether the lines 
that we propose will be sufficient to carry the traffic, 
and itisheld by some that we ought to continue to 
construct on the 5 fect 6 inch gauge. It is said that 
the present gauge is not too broad nor the stock too 
large. I would ask the Council to compare fora 
moment the 1,000,000 tons yearly of the traffic of 
the East Indian Railway with the 10 million tons of 
the Midland Railway in England on ao not very differ- 
ent length of line, or compare the 300,000 tons of 
traffic on the Madras Lines with the 1,400,000 tons of 
the London South-Western on an equal length of 
Tine, and then ask whether it is necessury to build 
Railways stronger and bigger in every respect for 
Indian traffic than those that are carrying theso 
enormous loads. 

It is interesting to calculate what would have 
been the result if wo had built some of our smaller 
Jiues on the plan which we suggest. The following 
comparative statement of actual and probable charges 
will show that a considerable saving might have been 
effected, and that instead of paying 2 per cent, they 
would be paying nearly 5 per cent, whilst the Im- 
perial Revenue would be saved a sum of £730,500, 
whilst the requirements of the public would be equally 
satisfied — 
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This ought to provo how cautious we must be in 
embarking in new lines and how carefully we must 
count the cost if we are to continue to discharge our 
duty to this country in constructing these indispensable 
aneans of communication. Every day confirms the 
soundness of our decision in adopting a narrow gauge. 
An able writer who has been discussing the question 
in the Bombay Newspapers entitles his letters “ 10,000 
miles of Railway for 5,000,” But I say “ Railways at 
£ 6,000 or £ 7,000 a mile or no Railways at all.” We 
believe that the gauge we have adopted of 3 feet 3 
inchos will mect every requirement, and I cannot 
conecive why we are to construct lines which are and 
must be far above the requirements of the country for 
x great number of years when we can show that the 
svstem which we recommend will do for us all we 
want. If a gentleman of small means who proposed 
to start upon a journey purchased an elephant in 
order to carry a donkey load of baggage, I am afraid 
that his friends would consider him to be possessed of 
rhat limited amount of intelligence which uature hay 
bestowed upon the humbler animal. The great ob- 
jection which has been urged to the system is the 
‘ break of the gange”; I admit it is serious, but I 
believe it has beeu greatly exaggerated. The cost of 
transhipment has never been placed above the cost of 
eariage of more than about 12 or 15 miles, and in 
some respects, as regards the native passenger traffic, 
and in other ways, by good arrangement, the incon- 
venience can be reduced to a point that will be hardly 
felt. 

As far as Irrigation is concerned, we hope to be 
able to take somewhat the same course that we have 
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done with the Railways, and keep down as far as poss- 
ible the first. cvst of the works. The ostimates will be 
made and carefully criticised, and I may say without 
fear of contradiction that the officers who are engaged 
m designing these great works are in this particular 
branch of their profession as experienced Engineers as 
any in the world. I have no reason to believe that 
the estimates which they have made, and the opini- 
ons which have been formed, will in any serious de- 
gree be contrary to the anticipated result. But beyond 
this we must use cvery effort to make all these irriga- 
tien works really productive and self-supporting. We 
must establish a system of irrigation and finance that 
will throw the main burden for the repayment of the 
capital and interest expended on these works upon the 
land which benefits by them. We must follow the 
same priuciples which have been adopted by every 
vther country in the world in which similar undertakings 
have been constructed. We must take snch measures 
as will oblige the people who are enriched, whose lives 
aie preserved, and whose wealth is augmented, by 
these works, to contribute in a fair proportion to the 
cost of their construction. We desire to individualize 
a> much as possible each work, in order that the public 
nay be made fully aware of the terms under which it 
1 constructed, its cost and its returns. We desire to 
separate as much as possible the finance of our repro- 
‘Inctive operations from the ordinary finance of the 
Empire. We have endeavoured to give effect to some 
of these principles in the Canal Bill, which is now be- 
tore the Legislative Council, but which I regret to say 
we have not altogether succeeded in making acceptable 
to the public. 
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I am surprised at the resistance with which our 
intentions in this respect have been met. Everyhody 
scema to desire irrigation, but ‘Many secm to desire 
that somebody clse should pay for it. But as a mat- 
ter of principle the people in Madras should not pay 
forthe enrichment of the Punjab, nor the people of 
Bengal for the irrigation of Scinde. Unless the Govern- 
ment is supported in organizing a system by which 
these works can be constructed without placing further 
serivus charges upon Imperial Revenue, I greatly fear 
many of these important operations may not be under- 
taken at all, or if they are undertaken they may run 
the risk of being stopped before they are finished. We 
with to make these works as self-supporting and as in- 
dependent as possible ; in fact to put them in such a 
position that if war, famine, financial difficulty, o1 
other misfortune occurs, they will continue to progress, 
and go on oven to completion. But if we continue, or 
rather attompt (for these works are only in their in- 
fancy) to construct them on tho system of mixing up 
their accounts with the ordinary accounts of the Em- 
pire ; if we think we can pay the interest of the capi- 
tal expended on them out of the revenues of the year ; 
if we do not extend to their finance generally the se- 
verest and most business-like principles ; we shall poss- 
ibly have in afew years to witness either financial 
“difficulty or the stoppage of some of these great and 
beneficent works, Why did some of the great Railway 
works in India progress during the whole of the Muti- 
ny ? They were carried on under great difficulties ; 
but the work progressed even in districts which were 
disturbed ; we know this was due to the lines being 
independent of Government, and because their finance 
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was entirely removed from the ordinary revenue 
and expenditure of the country. We can take the 
same course with our State works, but unless we can 
patthem somewhat in the same position, and make 
them self-supporting and independent of the ordinary 
circumstances and fluctuations of revonuo and oxpen- 
diture, we shall I fear bo doomed to disappointment. 

With regard to Municipalities, we propose to make 
loans to them for* carrying out works of improvement, 
but we do not intend to mako advances of this nature 
without careful investigation, ond until we havo first 
ascertainel that ample provision can be made and 
security given for the repayment of both interest and 
capital, I believe there will be no objection to, or 
difficulty in, carrying out this scheme, and I have no 
reason to think that the Municipal bodies themsclives 
will be unfavorable to it. Under the Land Improve- 
ment system wo have to extend the well known system 
of Tuccavi, and put it under more precise rules; and 
it is net probable that there will arise the smallest 
cust to Government under this head. By these and 
no other means can all these groat works, whether 
Irrigation, Railway, Municipal, or Land Improvement 
works, be carried on, without os far as wo can judge 
throwing any very heavy charge upon the future 
resources of the Empire. 

I amafraid I have already detained the Council 
too lung and must hasten to conclude. For the future 
then in regard to ordinary expenditure, we shall ever 
labor to attain in each year such a small surplus as 
will show the world that our finances are in a satis- 
factory state. We do not propose to estimate distinct~ 
ly for asurplus, neither do we propose to tax tho 
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people for suck a purpose. But the finances of a 
country cannot be in a perfectly healthy state, unless 
the receipts of the Government somewhat exceed the 
expenditure in each year. Surplus means sunshine, 
certainty, reduction of burden, and extension of im- 
portant works. Deficit means clouds, uncertainty, 
hesitation, increase of taxation, and the stoppage of 
much good and useful work. Be it large or be it 
sinall, those evils must always to a greater or lens 
extent occur. We shall therefore continue to exercise 
the most rigid serutiny into every branch of our expen- 
diture, We must also exercise that continual care 
Which is ossentially necessary to secure us against its 
constant growth. With this object we ask, and I do 
not think we shall ask in vain, the generous support 
of all those who arc concerned in the conduct of Indian 
adiministration, Wo are bound to act on our belicf, 
that if inereased cost takes place under certain heads 
of expenditure, which I fear is to some extent prob~ 
able, it must be met by reduction of expenditure under 
others, I ask, therefore, the various Governments aud 
the various Heads of Departments not to bombard the 
Government with applications and demands fur m- 
creased expenditure except in cases of the most urgent 
necessity. We are determined not to run into debt, 
nor to borrow for ordinary expenditure, We expect 
that in our efforts we shall receive unanimous aud 
hearty support. We say to the public,—" criticise 
severely every part of the expenditure, discuss it, offer 
vpinions about it, do not advocate petty parings and 
savings in small details, but devote your criticisms to 
general expenditure and to the large establishments 
for there it is that safety is te be found.” 
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We labor for two objects which must command 
aniversal support : first to restore Indian Finance to a 
healthy state ; and, secondly, to avuid any further in- 
creaso of Imperial burden. For the present, at least 
asfarasI can judge, we have secured the first, and 
for the second we must ever and constantly labor if 
we are to attnin success. I will not, as I raid before, 
farther refer to the violence of the various attacka 
which have heen made upon the Government because 
we endeavored to do our duty. In the success of our 
schemes we can well afford to forget the acrimony 
with which they have been assailed. My hon’ble 
friend (Sir R. Temple) nas sustained an amount of 
edium and has endured an amount of abuse which to 
him would have been perfectly intolerable had he not 
known that his oliject was good and that success was 
nigh. I say of the terms in which my hon’ble friend. 
has been asyailed, that a great deal of it has been 
cowardly and almost all of it unjust. Whether it will 
continue I know not, But one thing I know that 
when all these misstatements and this abuse and 
odium are forgotten ; when all the malice and un- 
chavitableness that has been expresacd towards men 
who lave been honestly doing their duty has passed 
into oblivion, the future historian of India will be 
foreed to record that in eighteen short months, the 
finances of a mighty empire were rescued from a state 
of chronic deficit and certain danger. That in six 
months, not without great sacrifices and much risk, 
equilibrium between revenue and expenditure was 
obtained ; that in the following year substantial surplus 
was shown in the imperial accounts. That all this 
was effected not by swelling the burdens of the masses, 
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not by checseparing and cutting down the pay and 
allowances of the humbler servants of the Government, 
not by wild and temporary reductions which so impair 
efficiency that they ultimately lead to greatly increased 
expenditure, but by increasing for one year the burden 
of taxation, four-fifths of which fell only on the well- 
to-do part of the population and from which the very 
poor escaped. He must also record that thie end was 
also attained by a calm and critical search into our 
expenditure and by great reduction of outlay ; and that 
future security was gained by associating with our- 
selves in financial responsibility a large amount of 
local authority and local interest. He will have to 
record that during this year, those great works of 
irrigation and preparations for the commencement 
of a new system of Railways have been pushed vigor- 
ously on, and that in many ways, though a reduction 
in our military charge has been effected, our military 
strength has been materially increased. New and im- 
proved arma for the Army have been provided ; large 
and costly defences have been added to our principal 
harbour, and in many other ways our defensive strength 
and that of our military marine have been increased. 
No other story than this can ever be told except at the 
expense of truth 5 and be it now or hereafter, wherever 
it is really known and impartially discussed, I am 
certain weshall receive that full mead of public ap- 
proval which is the highest reward of public service. 


APPENDIX. 


EARL MAYO AT ADEN. 
Aden the 9th December 1868. 


‘Twa Settlement of Aden was all gaiety, animation and rejoicing, 
from Tuesday morning to Wednesday night, in consequence of 
the visit of the Earl and Countess of Mayo, and Lord Napier of 
Magdale en route to India. Extensive preparation had been made 
by the Aden-ites to give their future Governor-General and the 
hero of Magdale right hearty reception. Ganeral Sir Edward Rus- 
eel, K.C.8.1., acoompanied by Coptaiu Goodfellow, Assistant 
Resident, went ou board for the purpose of meeting and receiving 
their Lordships, who disemtarked at about 7 4. u. The harbour, 
Steamer Point square, and the flag staffs, were gaily de- 
corated with flags and the first gun of a salute of twenty-one 
guns was fired immedistcly on Lord Mayo's putting his foot on 
the steps of the bander. Sir Edward Russell introduced to 
their Lordshipe several civil and military officers of the station, 
also the deputation from the residents and mercantile commeu-~ 
nity of Aden, the President of which, Mr. Cowasjee Dinshaw 
aid :-—" My Lords,—We welcome your Lordships to the shores 
ef India. The resident and mercantile community of Aden 
greatly desire to express thoir joy, and your Lordships will do 
‘as great honour by accepting our invitation to receive publicly, 
expressions of our esteem and goodwill.” Lords Mayo and 
Napier thanked the depotation for its kindness, and accepted 
their polite invitation for receiving addresses the next day, Sth 
December, at half-past five o'clock in the evening. Their Lord- 
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ships passed through the ranks, and procecded ot once to 
inspect the several batteries, forts, and the establishments at 
Bteamer Point. During the forenoon, as levee of officers and 
thors was held, and in the afternoon, they proceeded to view 
the Isthmus defences and barracks. The Countess, accom- 
panied by Captain Goodfellow, proceeded to see the 
tanks. 

The Reception Committce (wholly Native residents and 
merchants) had arranged an excellent programme. Both in 
town and at Steamer Point, triumphal arches were tastefully 
erected, with © Mayo. Welcome. Napier.” on one sice, and 
“Mayo. Farewell, Napier.” on the other. At all the shops in 
the town and Steamer Point, flags were displayed. The mi- 
naret, iu town, was the point at which their Lordships were to 
receive thelr addressen, and the preparations” made here for 
their reception were magnifivent for Aden, and were crected 
under the superintendence of Mr. J. Miles, Locomotive 
Superintendent. ang 





‘The morning of the 9th waa epent by their Lordships in 
agencral inepection of the vantonment of Aden, Serch Island, 
Mamhag, and the Isthmus range of fortifications, 


At 5p. M, the whole party proceeded to town, for the pre- 
acntation of the addresses. The avenue was crowded with 
people, and at every house and gallery in the large squarp 
were avon native ladies and children, in their best humour and 
est costumes. On arriving at the town tricmphal arch, their 
Lordships and the Countcas of Mayo were loudly cheered. 
Having taken their scats on the platform, along with thoge 
who accompanied them, the President, Mr. Cowasjee Dinshaw 
said = My Lords, Ladics, and Gentlemen,—The Secretary 
will read tho address to Lord Mayo, our future Governor-Gq- 
neral, from the residents and mercantile community of Aden,” 
"The Vice-President, Mr. Hussonally Rujubally, a wealthy Arab 
merchant, and Government contractor, handed the addreps fo 
the Becretary, Mr. Laleaca, who read it fluently and well : im 
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TO THE RIGHT HON'BLE THE EARL OF 
MAYO K. P. &o, &c, 


“ May rr eiease Your Loxpsinr,—We, tho residonta and 
mercantile community of Aden, venture to approach your 
Lordship with our sincere congratulation on your appointment 
aa our futore Governor-Cicneral and as Vicerny of India ; we 
Deg to hail the arrival of your Lordsbip within tke limits of 
your Vice-royalty with the assurance of our most pro- 
found respect and eof oar moat cordial welcome. Wo assure 
your Lordship that it expecially glaldens the hearts of the 
inhabitants of Iudia to sun Majesty 
Queen Victoria has been pleased to nominate a Peer for this 
pest. We carnestly trust that your Lordship, so auupiciously 
eelected, may fnlfil the eager wishes and expectations of that 
great country, aud that you may gain for yourself the love of 
her people. Your Lordship is about 1o guide the destinies of 
@ generous and affectionate people, whe will always regard your 
Lordship with profound respect and tender solicitnde. We are 
happy to think that Ludia was never iu a greater state of pros~ 
perity than at thit moment. Your Lordship in aliout to enter 
the high and dignified position of Governor-General of the 
greatest colony in the world, where every prospect of pro- 
found peace and the blessings of a bountiful harvest, holda 
out the hope of interna! contentment and happiness, Our po-~ 
pulation is contented and loyal, aud by all thene means, we 
are happy to say, we believe that the commercial and material 
prosperity of the country has reached agoint which it Las nevor 
attained at any former period, We congratulate your Lordship 
en this happy etate of things, and we are indeed greatly in- 
debted for it to the reign of that bencficent Sovereign uudor 
whose inild and enlightened rule we have the good fortune to 
live. Most earnestly do we pray that the same success which 
haa litherto Ulessed our Queen’s representatives in India may 
continue to attend your Lordship, oor futere Goveroor-General, 
‘We would respectfully beg to take this opportunity of offering 








that our most Grac 
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eur cordial welcome te the Countess of Mayo, who will, we 
confidently trast, take 2 deep interest in this distont land, 
where the education and moral enlightenment of many millions 
of Native females is now attracting the earnest attention of 
our rulers. We have every reason to believe that your Lord- 
ship will take adeep interest in whatever may tend to pro- 
mote the advancement of either the moral or the material good 
of the people of India, a country which has spread over its 
surface many tillions of human beings. May you prosper 
under the favour of the Ahnighty, and in a short tine may 
you have the satisfaction of witnessing the beneficial results 
of the furthers growth, vigour, and prosperity of this continent 
under your Lordship’s rule. That the health of your Lordship 
and your noble Countess may long be spared, and that you may 
be a glory to India, a support to tho Queen's Goverument and 
a blessing to the people, is the heartfelt aud earnest prayer 
of the community of Aden, 


“ Cowagser Dixshaw, PResipent, 
“ Hussonatty Rusupatty, Vick-PRESIDENT, 
“DD. M. Lascaca, Secretary.” 


‘The address was put in a gold ( kinkhab) bag, ornamented 
with oriental gold coins, and the president presented it to hia 
Lerdahip on behalf of the residenta and mercantile community 
ef Aden, 

Leozp Maro, 

‘Who was received with applause said :— 

“* My Lorn, Lapiss, anp GEenTLemer,—F receive 
with gratitade the address which you have done me 
the honor to present, and thank you most sincerely 
for the great kindness with which I have been re 
ceived at Aden, and the hearty welcome you have 
affered to me on this my first landing on an eastern 
shore. Itis most gratifying to hear from your lipa, 
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expressions of such ardent loyalty to onr most Grae 
cious Sovereign, and attachment to her mild and bene- 
ficent rule. In the arduous and responsible office to 
which, by Her Majesty's favour, I shall shortly snc- 
ceed, it will ever be my object to preserve unbroken 
peace, to encournze and promote every measure 
which may have for its ohject the sociul or materia 
improvement of tho people of India. Iam fortunate 
in being accompanied, on this occasion by the dise 
tinguished min, unter whose brilliant leadership, 
that enterprise (Abyssinian War) which has lately shed 
sh arm: uns been brought to so 





Buch lustre on Brit 
honourable a concinsion, Many there are here, who 
were patiukers of his toils and sharers in his glory 
The community of Aden it is well knowa, rendered to 
Lord Napier much viduxble support and assistance, It 
must be a source of gent gratifiention to many of you 
to fee! that you were enabled in any way to contribute 
towards the suecess of an expedition in which the in- 
terests of humanity and the honour of our country 
were so amply vindicated. I witness with satisfaction 
the rapid increas: of your population, and the deve- 
lopment of your trade, andit will be my duty to 
support those plans which are being matured by 
your able Itesident and his culleagues for tho 
improvement ‘of tho town, and for increasing the 
comfort and well being of all its inhabitants.”’ 





Tunes chezes for re Ear axp Couxtess or Maro arp 
vHexe For Lonp NAPIER, WERE OIVEN. 


‘Their Lordships and Countess of Mayo, with their respeo- 
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tive suites, were guests of Sir Edward Russell, K.C.8 I, du- 
ring their stay in Aden. They re-embarked on Tuesday night 
af 11 7, u. on board the Feroze, very much pleased and gratified 
with their viait to Aden. The vessel left the harbour at about 
1 o'clock that night for Bombay. 

The following letter was addressed, on the 10th instant to 
the President of the reception Committee 


“§1n,—Lorp Mayo has desired me to express to 
yourself and to the members of the community, how 
gratified he was at the reception he received from the 
community here, and has left with me ( 25) twenty- 
five sovereigns for the benefit of the poor, to be dis- 
tributed aa the members of the deputation, the re- 
presentatives of the community, may think best. Will 
you favour me with the opinion of the deputation com- 
mittee as to the best means of carrying out his Lord- 
ship’s wishes. 

Your’s Obediently, 
“5. L. Russeu..’”” 


LORD MAYO AND THE DEPUTATION 
FROM THE BOMBAY CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE. 

Bombay December 16th 1868. 

Ar a Special general meeting of the Chamber of Commerce, 
Bombay, held on the 16th December, 1868 an address prepared by 
the Committee of management and read to the members present 
by the Seqrptary, wae on the motion of the Hon'ble A. H.. 
Campbell. of Mesars Ritchie Steuart & Co,. seconded by Mr 
RB Ahlers, of Messrs. Volkart Brothers, unanimously spproved 
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eid ordered to be presented to the right Hon'ble the Earl of 
Mayo, K, P., Viceroy and Governor-General of India Elect, 
qn a convenient occasion 2s early as possible after hie arrival, 
A few days before the Chairman of the Chamber accompanied 
by the Secretary waited upon Lord Mayo, on the subject of 
the address and to ascertain when it would suit his Lordship's 
convenience to receive a deputation of the members cf the 
Chamber for the purpose of formally presenting the same. 
Tord Mayo received them very cordially, but explained at the 
same time that he could not receive an address in any pub- 
lic or formal manner before he assumed the office of Viceroy 
and Governor-General, that his visit to Bombay was ofa 
private and unofficial character, but that it would offord him 
much pleasure to meet a few of the merchants and to confer 
with them on the leading topics montioned in the address aa 
well as on other matters affecting the Commercial interests of 
this part of India. 

The address from the Charaber to Lord Mayo, of which 
printed copies had becn sent to his Lordship, is as follows :— 


To the Right Honourable the EARL OF MAYO K. P., 
Vicenoxy AND Govrnnon-GENERAL oF Inpia, ExEcr. 


My Lorp,—The Members of the Bombay Charaber of Com- 
morce, while uniting with all other classes of the community 
in giving to your Lordship a cordial welcome on the ocossion 
of your first landing on the shores of India, further avail 
themselves of the opportunity of bringing personally to your 
Lordship’s notice come of the commercial wants of this Pre- 
sidency, on the eve of your assuming the high office of Vice- 
roy and Governor-General of India, to which Her Majesty has 
appointed you. 

Nearly twenty years ago the merchants of this city took 
advantage of the presence amongst them, for a few days, of 
one of the most illustrious of your predecessors in the Govern- 
nent of India, the Marquis of Dalhousie, to represent to him 

- the serious disadvantages under which the Bombsy Presidency 
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then Iaboured from the absolute want of anything like adequate 
means of intercommunication between Bombay and the various 
districts in the interior, The merchants of that day most truly 
stated “ that with a population, after London and Paris, greater 
than that of any City of Europe or America, the trade of Bom- 
bay wes far lew than that of many, in other reapects, much 
inferior to it.” Soinadequate were then the means of com- 
munication with the interior, that in the memorial from the 
merchants to Lord Dalhousie it was represented—- “ that many 
valuable articles of produce were, for want of carriage and a 
maarket, often left to p2rish in the fields, while the cost of 
those which did fin2 thoir way to this port was enormously 
enhanced, to the ext nt so-actine of two hund.d por cent.” 
Happily such romacks, descriptive of a state of things justly 
of iu 1843-50, do not apply with the same force i: 1868. 

Within tho last eightcen years, Iiuilways, the Electric 
Telegraph, and cheap and improved postal communication have 
been introduced into this country. and the Bombay Presidency, 
in common with the rest of India, has participated in the bene- 
fits that have already resulted from theso in.portant engines 
of progress and civilisation. 

‘We thankfully recognise the advantages that have accrued 
to this part of India by tho introduction of two great trank 
lives of Railway, viz. the Great India Peninsular and the 
Bombay, Baroda, and Contra! India Railways, which have 
their termini at Bombay ; but at the same time we have res- 
pectfully to submit to your Lordship, that unless something 
more Le specially done in supplementing the existing trunk 
lines, by local lincs or fecders tho principal seats of egrical- 
tural industry, and by the introduction of new lines into im- 
portant districts stil! unopeued, the reaources of thia Presidency 
must continue to a great extent undevelo, 

Bombay unlike, and in this respect comparing disadvanta- 
geously with Bengal, possesses no navigable rivers or canals, 
4nd there is scarcely @ good road, or indeed with one exception, 
any other than a fair weather read in any part of tho Preai-: 
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dency. To this day the fine province of Guserat, the richest 
and most fertile on this side of India, remains but partially 
developed, even after the introduction of a trunk line of 
Railway, because the province is without roads or feeders by 
which the producing districts may be brought into contact 
with the Railway, and their produce by these means conveni- 
ently and rapidly carried to market. 

With a view of opening up the Northern portion of Guze- 
rat and the important province of Kattiawar, a proposed short 
extention of the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway 
from Ahmedabad to Veerumgaum, was strongly recommended 
by this Chamber, to the consideration of the Government of 
Bombay. The scheme reccived the cordial support of the 
local Government, but it has been refused sanction by the 
Government of India, pending, we were informed, "the con- 
sideration of other Railway lines thought to be of greater 
State importance. 

‘Within the last few days it has been pointedly brought to 
our notice on reliable official authority, that the people from 
Marwer and other Rajpootana States, where famine has al- 
ready set in or is imminently impending, are crowding in 
thousands into British Guzerat to seek the necesearies of life, 
We would respectfully suggest to your Lordship, that by 
giving immediate sanction to this short line of Railway, the 
means of living would be provided for numbers who are at 
present destitute, and a public work of great value and im~ 
portance would at the same time, from this unlooked for 
abundance of labour, be executed at a comparatively moderate 
coat. 

‘Two years ago the membera of this Chamber laid before 
the local Government their views in reference to the commercial 
importance of two great Railway schemes that have been long 
under the consideration of the Government of India, namely, 
the Indus Valley Line, intended to connect Kurraches with 
Gyo Panjab, and s line of Railwsy through Rajpoctans thet 
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would connect Bombay, vic Guzerat and Rajpootanah, with 
Dethi_and Northern Indie. It would be difficult to conceive 
two Ijnes of Railway more necessary to India generally, or 
ealculated to confer greater benefits on the inhabitants of tho 
‘Western and Northera paris of it. 

The proposed Rajpootana line especially is urgently needed 
for the convenience of a trade of great value that has long 
existed between Bombay, and the Rajpoot states and the dis- 
tricta north of these; the trad> suff2rs at present from the 
difficulties connected with the existing means of inland transit, 
while with railway communication it may, on the evidence of 
those who are thoroughly conversant with the trade and habits 
of the people, be oxpocted to expand to an almost indefinite 
extent. 

Tho Government of Bombay have urgently pressed on 
the Government of India the commercial and political impor- 
tance of the proposed Rajpnctana line, but we believe no 
practical steps towards its early constraction have yet been 
taken, while onr Intest information on tho subject, we regret 
to state, is to the effect, that the matter is now entirely at a 
stand-still in consequence of another route having been sug- 
gested in supereession of that which had been previously 
thoroughly surveyed and all but sanctioned to be carried out. 

The southern portion of the Bombay Presidency, popu- 
larly known as the Southern Mahratta country. and one of our 
most important cotton fields—where, through the persevering 
exertions of the present Cotton Commissioner under the sanc- 
tion and encouragement of the local Government a description 
of cotton grown from acclimatised American seed has attained 
a high character amongst the other varietiea that find their 
market in Liverpool—is at the presont moment without roads, 
er any suitable means of transit for bringing cither the 
valuable produce of the districts to the seaboard, or merchan- 
dine to the interior,—and az a consequence, European menw- 
fectures bave as yet found there but a comperatively limited 
market, 
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There is probably no part of this Presidency where rail- 

communication, ig more needed than in-the Southerg 
Mahratta country, or where the introduction of a Railway would 
Broduce more beneficial result. A line to the Dharwar Col- 
Jectorate would not merely givo facilities for tho development 
of an improved cotton culture, and the extension of trade ; 
but would also be a means of apening up the province of 
Mysore and the adjacent districts, and of bringing their pro- 
duce to Bombay, the great matkct of Western India. 

“ Six months ago, the Cha-nber called tho attention of the 
local Government to the state of tho upper part of the Harboar 
of Bombay, which on reliable evidence laid before us, ap- 
pears tohave been steadily silting up for yeas past : and at 
the same time stated that if measures were not epecdily taken 
to remedy the evil, that portion of the Harbour wonld by and 
by be unavailable for ships even for moderate tounage. 

‘The representation of the Chamber received p ompt at- 
tention from the local Govein.nent, and the question ia now 
receiving their delibcrate cousidvration. Our object in bring- 
ing this important subject to your Lordship’s notice, is to. moke 
a respectful request that such measures as the government of 
Bombay may deem it uccessary for removing the injurious 
action that has been so long going on may receive the ready 
support and the sanction of the government of India ; for 
promptitude in epplying a remedy to the silting up of Bombay 


Harbour is a matter not merely of local but of national im- 
portance. 


The yycertain and unsatisfactory working of the Indo- 
European Telegraph stil} continuea a constant source of com- 
plaint and annoyance to the Indian public. Under the con- 
viction that so long as we are dependent on countries but par- 
tially civilised, beyond the control of the British and Indian 
Governments, our Telegraphio communication with Europe can 
never be efficient,—this Chamber, in common with other Cham- 
bers of commerce in this country, memosialised the Governtieat 
of India for a submarine line between. Sues and Bombay. - Pho 
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ebject was viewed favourably by the present Government of 
India, though discouraged in reference to the question of 
@uarantee by the Secretary of State ; but we trust, on a fitting 
eccasion presenting itself, your Lordship will give your sup- 
port to the only plan of telegraphic communication between 
England snd India, which, seems likely to meet the require- 
ments of Government and the public. 

The increase in the rates of overland Postage imposed 
at the beginning“@f this year, simultaneously with the intro- 
duction of a weekly mail, was met with a general feeling of 
dissatisfaction throughout India. The mercantile community and 
the numerous residents in this country heving relations with 
England consider their interests have been injuriously affected 
by the action of the Home Government in this matter, and we 
would now solicit your Lordship’s assistance, in getting the 
objectionable impost rescinded. 

‘We would respectfully but earnestly beg to call your 
Lordship’s attention to the question of irrigation and water 
supply, for which so little has yet been done in this Presidency. 
The subject is brought forcibly before us at the present time 
by the wide-spread distress in large and populous districts 
north of Bombay, where the rain-tall this season has been 
altogether inadequate to the neceasities of the people. 

The Government of Bombay are sensible of the great 
importance of the schemes we have taken the liberty of bring- 
ing to your Lordship’s notice, and they have repeatedly urged 
the consideration of most of them on the Government of India, 
though hitherto withont effect. 

The Marquis of Salisbury, when replying, a few weeks 
ago toan address from the Manchester Chamber of Commerce 
is reported to have said—“In the main, the question of cotton 
and the question of commerce in general in Indis, ia a question 
of conveyance. It is the opening of navigable rivers and the 
epening of railwaysto which you must look.” In the spirit 
ethene views we entirely concur; and we trust thet when 
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your Lordship assumes your high position as head of the 
Government of this country, the programme for India of all 
your predecessors for yoars past, viz: Railways, Irrigation, 
and other public works, may as regards the wants of this 
Presidency, receive, not merely a more practical application than 
has hitherto been vouchsafed by the Supreme Government, but 
that it will be applied in a measure fitting the important position 
‘which Bombay occupies in its relation to the great commercial 
interests both of England and India. + 


By order, and on behalf of the MembeWf®? the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Hawinton Maxwrut, Chairman. 
James Tayton, Secretary. 
Chamber of Commerce, Bombay, 21st Decomber 1868, 


Accordingly by appointment a deputation consisting of the 
following gentlemen :—Mr. Hamilton Maxwell, Chairman of the 
Chamber, the Hon'ble A. H. Campboll, the mover of the address 
Mr. R. Ablers. of Messra. Volkart Brothers,secondor of the address, 
Mr. Donald Graham, of Messrs. W. and A, Graham and Company. 
Mr. A. E. Ashley, London Asiatic and American Company, Mr- 
J. P. Negroponte of Messrs. Raili Brothers, Mr.G, A. Kittredge, 
of Messrs. Steams Hobart and Company, Members of the 
Committee of Management, Mr. W. Knox, Agent G. I. P. Rail- 
way, Mr.C. Currey, Agent B. B. and O. I. Railway Company, 
and Mr. Taylor, Secretary to the Chamber,—waited on Lord 
Mayo at Parell on Monday, the 28th December 1868. Lord Mayo 
who was attended by Major O. T. Burney his private Secretary, 
after the introduction of the deputation, said :-—~ 

« T have already explained to"Mr,. Maxwell and Mr. 
Taylor the reasons which have led me to consider that I 
ought not to receive any public address until I have 
been sworn in as Governor General of India. My 
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visit to Bombay is entirely of an unofficial character, 
my sole object being to inform myself to the utmost on 
all matters connected with this portion of our Indian 
Empire, I thank you therefore most sincerely for 
having given me this opportunity of conferring with 
you upon the important topics referred toin the paper 
which I hold in my hand (a printed copy of the 
Chamber’s Address). 


“Tt will be my duty to give the most earnest 
attention to those questions and to consider with care 
and respect every suggostion that may be made for 
doveloping and extending those great interests which 
are centered at Bombay, I hope therefore that you 
will kindly permit me frankly to discuss these with 
you, feeling sure that I shall derive much advantage 
from ascertaining as far as possible your opinions 
thereon.”* 

After these preliminary remarks Lord Mayo proceeded to 
discuss with the gentlomen who formed the deputation, each 
of the subjects alluded to in the addiess, especially those refer- 
ring to the questions of cotton supply, facilities for the trans- 
port O& produce and merchandise, Railways and Irrigation, to 

which by Lente said “he attached the greatest import- 
ance.” 

The ontaress which was of a most interesting and anima- 
ted character, lasted nearly two hours, and left on the 
gentlemen who composed the deputation a most favourable 
impression 38 to the interest taken by Lord Mayo on the 
questions of utmost importance to the welfare of India, and of 
his Lordship'’s judgment and good sense in the manner in 
‘which be considered and discussed them. 
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ARRIVAL OF EARL MAYO AT MADRAS 
VIA BEYPORE, 


Lord Mayo left Bombay per steamer Coromandol for Boy 
pore en route to Madras. The following aro the particulars of- 
the arrival at Beypore of His Lordship and his suite, and their re- 
ception by Lord Napier, and their transit thence to Madras. 
Beypore, the once obscure fishing village of Malabar, now the 
Wostern Terminus of the Madras Railway, was the focus of 
interest and attraction on New Year's Day, 1869. The special 
train arrived at the Beyporo Terminus at cight minutes past 
7. M., having, among the passengers, Lord Napier, his aon, the 
Hon'ble Mr. Napier, Colonel Fordyce, the Military Secretary, and 
Lieutenant deRobeck, A. D. C., with some of the leading 
Railway officials (Messrs. Elwin, Church, Anderson and Oollin- 
son} There were also tho Honorable R. 8. Ellis, o. 8. the 
Chiof Secretary, the Honorable Mr. Justice Wells, Captain Ellie, 
Doctors Busteed and James, Mr. Ballard the Colector of Malabar, 
Major Shaw Stewart the Consulting Engineer for Railways, and 
several other gentlemen already in waiting at Beypore for the 
Vicoroy. All eyes at Beypore were anxiously directed towarda 
the wide sea, every one apperently vieing with each other 
ss to who should cetch tho first glimpse of the steamer 
Coromandel which was bringing in the Noble Lord and his party 
Half past 10.4. M. having arrived and the steamer not having 
been signalled the whole party of [gentlemen in waiting at the 
Hotel including Lord Napier and his suite, numbering about 30 
gentlemen sat down to breakfast not a little disappointed at the 
non-arrival of Lord Mayo. During the course of the day, a 
stream of the inhabitants of Calicut and the adjacent places were 
ween running into Beypore, so that by the evening, what with 
the trumphal arches across the road all along from the landig- 
place to Framjee’s hotel, with festoons of ever-greens, the decon 
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rations and preparations at the hotel, with mottoes,in large 
charactera, of “ Welcome,” and flags of all colors waving, Bey- 
pore was in a state of great cxitement. At last, the Coromandel, 
wea sighted at Gv. u., having the following party on board: the 
Earl and Countess of Mayo, Major and the Hon'ble Mrs, Burne, 
Captain the Ilon'ble E. Bourke, aud Captain Scott, a. D. c. Boats 
gaily decorated and made comfortable for the accommodation of 
the passengers, were at once, with a right good will, started off 
in one of which a deputation consisting Lord Napier’s Military 
Secretary (Colonel Fordyce), Lieutenant deRobeck, a. p. c., and 
Mr. Ballard ihe Collector of Malabar, greeted the noble Earl 
in the name and on behalf of Lord Napier, and, in a barge 
specially fitted out for the Vice-regal party, brought ashore the 
illustrious company, where they were received with all the 
military and civic honors that, under the cireumstances, modest 
Beypore, the once secluded fishermen's village of Malabar, 
could possibly afford to give. The party landed upon a temporary 
pier erected for the occasion under the superiniendence of Mr. 
Ballard, the Collector, Lord Napier receiving them and leading 
the Countess of Mayo and the Earl of Mayo to the entrance of 
the hotel. Here the Guard of Honor with the Band saluted the 
Viceroy Designate, and the whole party entered the hotel and sat 
down to dinner. While the partics wero discussing the good 
things of this life the Band of the Guard of Houor was discours- 
ing sweet music and at 10r. x. the party entered the special 
trdin, and started off amid much cheering. Up to the Afalla- 
pooram statien there was nothing noteworthy, but at that station 
the Earl of Mayo and Lord Napier, accompanied by the Ho- 
norable R. S. Elie, aud Mr. Elwin, got out of their com- 
partment and mounted on the Locomotive. 

The special train arrived st Royapooram Terminus at 5 ¥. a. 
on Saturday 2nd January 1869. In Lord Mayo’s suite were 
Major Burne, and the Honorable Major Bourke, and in Lord 
Napier's were Honorable R. 8. Ellis, Colonel Fordyce, Major 
Shaw Stewart, the Master Napier, Captain de Robock, Mr. 
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Elwin, Mr. Herbert Church, and Mr. Anderson. On the platform 
the Commander-in-Chief and Heads of Departments were as- 
sembled, Military Officere boing in fall uniform, and Civilians 
in morning dress. Immediately the train stopped, while a 
Royal salute was being fired from the Fort, Lord Napier alighted 
and assisted the Countess of Mayo out of the carriage, Lord Mayo 
and Captain Bourke followed. There was a slight pause, during: 
which Lord Napier presented the Commander-in-Chief, the 
Members of Council, the Archdeacon, and scions of the Carnatic 
family to Lord and Lady Mayo. Lord Napier then conducted 
his guests to a temporary porte cochere, and the party were 
saluted by a Guard of Honour comprising the Governor’s Body 
Guard, 100 rank and file of H. M’s 45th, with complement of offi- 
cers and the Queen’a Colour and Band, and the Infantry Volunteer 
Guards. The procession went down Thumboo Chetty Street, an 
unsavoury but characteristic Madras artery, which was lined 
with troops. 

Lord Mayo presented decidedly a prepossessing exterior, and 
hisface was that of a good-natured, able, and firm man, in the 
prime of mental and physical strength. He reminded somewhat 
of the late Sir Robert Poel. Personal appearance is a matter of no 
small consequence in au Indian Viceroy, and in Lord Mayo'’s 
case this was added to a stature above that of the average of 

Englishmen. Lord Mayo looks, in short, a ready, and capable 
man, of whom high expectations might be formed. 


LORD MAYO AND THE MADRAS CHAM- 
BER OF COMMERCE. 


Agresably with apointment a deputation of the Chamber 
consisting of the Chairman Mr. A. J. Byard, the Vico Obsir- 
man the Hon. W. B. Arbuthnot, the Hon'ble J.C. Loch. Mr. 
‘W. Boott, Mr. W. B. Liddell, and the Secretary, Mr. ©. A 
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Lawson, waited upon Lord Mayo at Guindy Park on Tuesday 
the 5th January 1869. The following address was prepared 
by the Chamber, and a copy submitted to His Lordship : 
To Tue Rr. Hoy. raz Eart or Maro, K. P., 
&o, &o. &0., 
Guindy Park Madras. 

‘We the Members of the Madras Chamber of Commerce, 
desire to offer to your Lordship our warm congratulations ou 
your appointment as Viceroy and Governor General of India, 
and to express our great satisfaction at your presence in this 
city. 

From your Lordship’s general experience as a Statesman 
es well as one of the Ministers of the Crown, and from the 
prudence and firmness which distinguished your discharge of 
the duties of Chief Secretary for Ireland during a period of 
peculiar difficulty, we feel confident your Lordship brings to 
the discharge of the duties of your new and important office 
qualifications which will ensure the continueance of the good 
government of this great Empire. 

While we regret your Lordship's brief stay among ua, 
we doubt not, short aa it is, your intercourse with our excellent 
Governor, and the leading officials will enable you better to 
appreciate and comprehend the measures and suggestions here- 
after brought under your consideration relating to the wel~ 
fare of this Presidency. 

Your Lordship will, we feel assured, promote and sanc— 
tion all measurea calculated to increase the happiness of the 
numerous races under your Government, and the General 
prosperity of the country, We anticipate your Lordship’s aup- 
port to the extension of Railways, and opening up of the 
country generally by improved and increased means of com- 
munication, the extention of Irrigation works and of the Te- 
Jegraph, as well as other works of public utility in this country. 
These objects cannot yet be left, as they may be in nations 
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more advanced to private enterprise, but need the encouragement 
and substantial aid of Government. And here we would res- 
pectfully venture to urge upon your Lardship’s attention the 
enlightened views expressed recently by the Marquis of Salis- 
bury, a Statesman whose interest in and knowledge of the 
wants of India is well known to you. He remarked “ that 
Government should not be deterred from the construction of 
new lines of Railway by the mere fact that the proposed works 
did not promise to be immediately reproductive ; but should 
be influenced by the feeling that such works scatter wealth 
along their path, and by stimulating commerce, by opening out 
the resources of the country, by bringing out new ideas to 
ineresse the diligence and thrift of the natives of the country, 
open out to the Govarnment new sources of revenue, make the 
people a more tax-paying people than they were before, and 
80, through the hands of the tax-gatherers, if not on the eur- 
face of the Railway account, the Government will be reim- 
buraed for the advances it bas made.” We shall rejoice if 
your Lordship participate in the opinions thus expressed. 

Your Lordship will not fail to notice the inbospitality of 
cur Coast, and the entire absence in Madras of all natural ad- 
vantages 8s a Port. The adoption of some means to afford 
protection to shipping and facilities to our external commerce, 
ia now under official investigation ; and your favourable coh- 
sideration will, we feel assured, be given to any well digested 
plan that may hereafter be submitted to you by the Local 
Government having these, to us important objects in view. 

Engaged as we are in mercantile pursuits, we are espe- 
cially interested in the freedom of trade from undue burdens 
and restraints, We therefore, took occasion, before the passing 
of the Iroperial License Tax, to represent to the Secretary of 
State for India our sense of its objectionable nature and ap- 
plication, inasmuch as it is an exceptional burden on industry, 
while wealthy portions of the community not engaged in trade 
or professions, are exempt from its operation. We are pre- 
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pared cheerfully to bear our fair share of any taxation neces- 
sary to place the finances of the country on a sound footing ; 
but, without entering now more at length into our objections, 
tothe Tax, we trust on a convenient occasion it may be re- 
considered, and if its retension be still deemed necessary, that 
it will be levied in a manner more commending itself to the 
feelings of fairness of those brought under its operation 
‘We doubt not that in dealing with these and all other questions 
affecting the trading and industrious classes, your Lordship 
will be animated by the enlightened spirit which has distin- 
guished modern legislation. 

In conclusion we heartily wish your Lordship the enjoy- 
ment of health for the performance of the duties of your high 


Office. 
Signed on behalf of the Chamber of Commerce, 


aah, January 1869 } a2 OTe an, 

Lord Mayo received the deputation very cordially, 
and regretted that he could not accept the adcress in 
the manner they desired, as he felt bound to abstain 
from receiving any addresses until he assumed office. 
He was glad however of the opportunity of conferring 
with the representatives of the Mercantile interests 
of Madras. The Chamber had made special reference 
to the extension of Railway and Irrigation Works in 
India, and on these points he cordially concurred 
with his late colleague Lord Cranbourne, The present, 
he was satisfied, was a suitable time for the Govern- 
ment of India to urge on the Home Government, the 
prosecution of additional means of communication in 
this country, public opinion being greatly in favor of 
euch schemes being undertaken in a liberal spirit, 
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The construction of the Madras Railway seemed to his- 
Lordship very substantial, and he discussed the relative 
advantages of the broad and narrow guage, the expe- 
diency of constructing light railways in a permanent 
and economical manner, and the necessity for extending 
the Bangalore line of Railway to Mysore and Coorg, 

In regard to the breakwater and harbour projects 
his Lordship thought that the Government of India 
could not do better than refer the plans approved, or 
thought well of, by the Committee appointed to inquire 
into the subject, to Engineers at home, adding that he 
thought they ought to be submitted to Mr. Hawkshaw 
and Mr, Bateman, the two most eminent and experien- 
aced Ergineers now living, in all matters connected 
with Marine works. 

His Lordship also made some inquiry in regard to 
the state and prospects of the Cotton trade in this Presi- 
dency, and, in reference to the Cotton Frauds Act said 
that it was his opinion that as a general rule, trade could 
be safely left to protect itself without the interference 
of Government, 

Mr. Perkes then submitted plans of his harbour 
scheme, the features of which he explained, regarding 
which Lord Mayo asked several questions—and the 
deputation afterwards withdrew. 

LORD MAYO AND THE CALCUTTA CHAMBER 

OF COMMERCE. 





On the 20th January 1869 a deputation, consisting of 
about seventy gentlemen, Members of the Chamber of Com- 
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merce, waited upon His Excellency the Viceroy at Govern. 
ment House, to present an address of congratulation on His 
Excellency’s appointment to the office of Viceroy and Govern- 
General of India, His Lordship was attended by Captain Lock- 
‘wood and two other members of the staff. Mr. Rome, the Presi- 
dent of the Chamber, was introduced to His Excellency, and 
then proceeded to read the address which was a lengthy one, 
and almoat realised Dr. Watts’ description of the truth which, 
“‘touched and glanced on every land.” 

The following is a copy of the address:— 


To His Excellency the Right Hon'ble the Ean. or Mayo, K. P., 
Vioknoy AND GovERNoR~GENERAL o¥ INDIA. 

My Lorp, —We, the President, Vice-President, and Members 
of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, desire to offer your 
Excellency our cordial congratulations on your Lordship’s 
acocasion to the high office which Her Majesty has been pleased 
to place in your hands, and our hearty welcome on your Excel- 
lency’s arrival in the Capital of British India. 

In the selection of your Excellency as a successor to the 
series of the illustrious statesmen who have adwinistered the 
Government of this Empire, we recognise the wisdom of Her 
Majesty. We alsoshare the common satisfaction with which 
your Excellency’s appointment as Viceroy and Governor-General 
of India has been received by all classes in this country, 
and that the substantial services rendered by your Lordship 
to Her Majesty's Government at Home have been appropriately 
acknowledged by the choice of your Excellency as the re- 
presentative of the Queen ir Her Majesty’s Eastern dominions, 

‘We rejoice that your Lordship’s career in India commences 
at atime when tranquillity reigns throughout the land, and 
earnestly trust that that State may continue undisturbed ; but 
we are confident that, if circumstances arise to endanger the 
peace of the couniry, your Excellency will apply the resources 
of the Government with an irresistible power, and uphold the 
authority and aupremacy of the Crown, 
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It is equally a matter of gratification that your Excellency 
assumes the Government of India at a period when it is believed 
that the finances of the State are in a condition which will 
enable your Excellency to conduct the publio service with all 
needful efficiency, and to promote works of national necessitv, 
utility, and improvement. 

It has been the frequont duty of those who now nave the 
honor of addressing your Excellency to communicate with 
the Goverament of India upon varioua questions affecting the 
interests of the port of Calcutta, in which tho mercantile 
community aro specially concerned, and on matters touching 
tho prosperity of the commerce of India generally ; and they 
doubt not that in any represeutations which the Chamber of 
Commerce may hereafter submit for the consideration of your 
Excellency in Council, your Lordship will be pleased to give 
their suggestions such attention and weight as they may, 
appear to merit. 

Your Excellency needs not to be reminded of the position 
which the trade of this city occupies in the commercial world; 
how large a proportion of the manufactares of Great Britain 
is absorbed by it: and to what a material extent it reciprocates 
by the interchange of the products of an inexhaustible soil. 

Zt is our earnest hope that during the Viceroyalty of your 
Excellency, the commerce of this port may be encouraged and 
protected by the extension of local works now in progress, and 
by the adoption of improvements calculated not only to facili- 
tate existing traffic, but to embrace the future wants of a rapidly 
growing trade. 

‘The river which flows past the city is visited by fleets of 
magnificent vessels from all parta of the world, carrying a 
trade of the value of many millions sterling, which contributes 
large share of the imperial revenue; yet so little has been 
done by the State for the port which stands on its banks 
that the inconveniences, experienced by those who are concerned 
in conducting ita traffic, are almost incredible. 
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‘We may briefly state for your Excellency’s information that 
n order that provision should be made forthe construction 
and maintenance to ware-houses, embankments, wharves 
quays, jetties, piers, tramways, and other works, for raisin, 
the fonds necessary for such construction and maintenance 
snd for imposing tolls and rates on veasels and on merchandise 
a river trust was created by legislative enactment nearly three 
years ago; but the trust was so constituted that it became 
practically incperative, and caused to exist after a few months 
of abortive endeavours to carry out the object for which is 
was established. 

‘We respectfully recommend this important matter to your 
Excellency ; and we pray that the necessities of the port may 
share the attention given to other branches of the public 
service ; and that whon they are submitted for the consideration 
and orders of your Excellency in Council, they will be regarded 
with due reference to the magnitude of the interesis involved, 
and receive a prompt and practical recognition by the 
Government. 

Intimately connected with this subject, wo desire to place 
before your Excellency another question which has engaged 
public attention for several years, viz. the construction of , 
bridge overthe Hooghly. The imperfect means of maintain- 
ing communication with the western bank of the river, and 
of conducting into the business part of the town the traffic in 
connection with the East Indjan Railway (which carries it 
hundreds of miles from the interior, but stops short at a terminal 
point on the river, hardly a mile distant from its destination) 
has long been felt as a very grievous drawback. The constrnc- 
tion of a bridge, connecting both banks of the river, and 
bringing into co-operation the lines of Railway on both sides 
of the Hooghly, has been long declared a local necesaity, and 
we believe that that necessity presses eo heavily and urgently 
onthe public that the desired improvement ,will, in coume of 
timo, be secured; but yourLordship will confer a great benifi 
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en the city and commerce of Calcutta, if, when the question 
comes before your Excellency in Council, occasion ba taken 


to give all possible encouragement to any well-considered 
project, and all needful aid to bring it to on early and 


success- 
ful issue. 


‘The subject of telegraphic communication between India 
aud Europe is brought under notice, with the view of praying 
your Excellency’s attention to the necessity of supplementing 
a system, under which that communication is conveyed through 
territories independent of our own control, for while that 
syatem alone is continued, it is hopeless to look for the removal 
of the inconveniences which attend its present working. 


A sub-marine line between Suez and Bombay, which shall be 
under the control of the British Government, appears to be the 
most effectual method of maintaining a telegraphic service 
upon which we can rely with any confidence or satisfaction ; 
this undertaking has been strougly urged upon the consideration 
of Government ; and, if in your Lordship’s judgment, efficiency 
of gommunication can be secured by no better means, your 
Excellency’s advocacy of the proposition will, we are sure, 


influence a speedy determination of Her Majesty's Government 
in its favour, 


In view of the recent recommendation by the Director-General 
of Telegraphs for a direct sub-marine line to Rangoon, and 
the steps which are being taken for a cable from Singapore to 
the Australian Colonies, the extension of s line from Burmsh 
to the Straits, which would supply the missing link between 
Australia, Indie, and Europe, and be an important stop fer 
the extension of a line to China, will, we trust, have the 
sanction of your Excellency. 

The introduction of a gold currency throughout India as » 
legal tender has long engaged the thoughtful consideration 
of Government; but the establishment of monetary system 
which shall embrace the concurrent application of a gold and 

e 
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silver coinage appears to be attended with difficulties not easily 
to be overcome. Information of considerable values has been 
gathered on this question; the desire fora gold coinage has 
been very generally expressed; its introduction would be 
welcomed by the public as a measure of material benefit and 
couvenience tothe community at large ; and it remains for your 
Excellency to deal with the subject in such wise that it may 
receive the advantage of your Lordship's experience ond 
judgment. 

The establishment of a weekly mail service between India 
aud the United Kingdom was hailed with universal satisfaction 
as tending to promote the general interesta of both countries ; 
ut the imposition of a large addition to the rates of postage 
vied on overlaud correspondence was received 
and it was the duty of the 


xxvi, 





previowly 1 
with as universal disfavour ; 
Chamber of Commerce to present a remonstrance against the 
action of the postal authorities at home in this respect, to 
point out how unfairly a heavy burden had been placed npon 
the public of India, who were thereby immoderately taxed 
forthe maintenance of other services in which they hadno 
direct interest, and to endeavour to obtain the removal of a 
palpable injustice to the Indian community. 

When thia matter comes before your Excellency in Council, we 
are not without hope that your Lordship will confirm our view 
of all the circumstances under which we have appealed against 
the inequitable enhancement of a tax which fully, covered India’ 
legitimate share of the cost of the service in question. 

The introduction of a uniform standard ofthe weights and 
racnsures, authoritatively recognised for use throughout British 
Tudia, has been and continues under discussion; and your, 
Excellency will doubtless appreciate the expediency of modi- 
fying acustom which tolerates a varying practice in almost 
every village. 

‘The question is a large one, and involves the two-fold difficulty 
ef dealing with the habits of the people, and of determining 
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the adoption of either the Jong-established usage of England 
ot some plan more in accordance with the systems obtaining 
in Europe and in America, and with which the English ayetem 


may possibly assimilate hereafter. 

‘Tho paramount importance of those great public works which 
will at once enlist your Excellency’s watchful interest renders 
a reference to them on tbis occasion almost superfluous, but we 
venture to submit that in the internal administration of your 
Lordship’s Government, no undertakings will necd more atton- 
tion for thoir further development and advancement than 
irrigation and increased facilities of communication by land 
and by water. 

Abundant as are the resources of the country, yielding varied 
and valuable products for the necessities of its immense popu- 
lation, occasions are unhappily not rare when unfavourable 
Seasons paralyse the agricultural industry of entire provinces, 
and famine, with all its attendant miseries, desolates the afflicted 
districts, We are now witnessing one of those terrible visitations 
and the calamity forcibly directs attention to remedial measures 
which it ia the interest and duty of the State to apply. 

To avert the consequences of an inadequate fall, ora total 
failure of rain at ordinary seasons, we can employ no other 
means than an artificial supply of water obtained by means of 
canals, reservirs, and distributing channels, and by controlling 
and regulaling the course of rivers and of smaller streams. 
Irrigation is the chief security against such a danger ; Govern- 
ment has acknowledged its supreme urgency, has felt it 
pressure of necessity, and is anxious to give the country at large 
all the advantages that can flow fromit: and we are satisfied 
that your Excellency will not only not permit any relaxation in 
completing works which are in course of construction, but will 
vigorously prosecute ascheme upon the extension of which life 
and property so materially depend. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties which have of necessity 
attended the establishment of Railway communication in this 
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country, vast progress has been made since its introduction : and 
the policy of the late Marquis of Dalhousie, whose wisdom and 
prescient comprehension of her political, commercial, and social 
requirements have conferred innumerable and inestimable beni- 


fita upon British India, has been steadily pursued by his 
successors. * 


To improve, extend, and accelerate the means of internal 
transit can be regarded as no subordinate duty of Government : 
the progress of Railway communication is identical with the 
prosperity of the country ; the convenier ce, comfort, and general 
amelioration of the condition of the people can be advanced, 
by no instrumentality more powerful in its operation, or more 
influential in its civilising effects; and we are satisfied that 
im your Excellency’s hands, it will be so directed and applied 
that an abundant manifestation of its results will testify your 
Lordship's devotion to the highest interests of the nation. 

Aline hence to Nagpore direct as a shorter Railway route 
to Bombay, as well as an extension of the Eastern Bengal line 
tothe foot of the Darjeeling Range, seem to ua to deserve 
priority of attention, and we respectfully recommend them to 
your Excellency’s consideration. 

Your Excellency’s attention will probably be directed to the 
advantages of intercommuuication, with those parts of the 
Chinese Empire which may be rendered accessible to the trade 
of Bengal, and if the ogricultural and exporting districts of 
China could be conveniently reached from our North-Eastern 
Frontier, it can scarcely be doubted that a commercial inter- 
course would follow with satisfactory results. To explore the 
best land route between India and China would be an object 
not unworthy of the attention of the Government ; and a well 
organized expedition for the purpose of ascertaining that 
point would, we believe, be attended with encouraging 
auccess. 


Your Excellency cannot receive with unconcern tidings of the 
grievous distress prevailing in the Upper provinces and in some 
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«Ustricts of Bengal ; the failure of corps from drought, and the 
compulsory cessation of agricultural labour, have resulted in 
excessive scarcity of food and forage, andthe severest pressure 
of want among the poorer classes ; wo are sure your Lordship 
would be touched by the sufferings of tho people, aud adopt evory 
means for suppling their ianmediato necessities. The distress 
is unhappily on a scale, that the most opon-handed charity of 
individuals cannot reach it ; but your Excellency may rely on the 
commercial community of Calcutta for co-opcrating with other 
classes of the public and with the Government towards ite relief. 
We close this address by tho expression of our sincere trust, that 
your Lordship may be blessed with health and strength to sustain 
tho arduous duties, the toils and anxictics inseparable from the 
Government which your Excellency has assumed : and wo pray 
that the deliberations and proceedings of your Excellency, as 
the Chief Ruler over the many millions committed to your charge 
may be marked by the trust and appreciation of the responsibili- 
ties of your Excellency’s oxalted position, and by statesmanship 
that shall command the confidence and enduring gratitude of 


the country.— 
‘We have the honor to remain, 


By Lorp, 
Your Excellency's most obedient servante. 

The Members of the Calcutta Chamber of Commerce, 

The following is the reply of the Viceroy ;—~ 
GENTLEMEN,—I accept with gratitude the address 
which has just been read; and thank you, most sincerely, 
for the kindly expression of welcome contained therein. 
The reception that I have met with from all classes 
in India has been to me most encouraging ; and I trust 
that my public conduct will justify the hopes which so 
many of my countrymen entertain for the success of my 

administration. 
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1 can assure yon that no man entered upon the 
office of Governor-General under a deeper sense of res- 
ponsibility, or a fuller appreciation of the magnitude of 
the interest which, by the favour of my Sovereign, have 
been committed to my care, 

Under the able rule of the distinguished man who 
yesterday left our chores, India has enjoyed a long 
period of almost unbroken tranquility. While it will 
le my duty firmly to maintain in cvery part of the 
country the complete supremacy of the Queen, I 
shall spare no effort to secure to the Empire the conti- 
nuance of the inestimable blessings of peace, 


The present stut> of our finances must bea source 
of gratification to all who are interested in the pros- 
perity of India, I shalt endeavour to promote in the 
vations branches of the public service the utmo-t econu- 
any that is compatible with efficiency. 

I shall always be prepared to give the most careful 
consideration to all proposals that may be made tor the 
alevclopment of the great commerve,of which the Capital 
of India is the centre ; and to encourage any effort that 
may be made for rendering myre available for all the 
purposes of trade, the great natural capabilities of this 
noble river. 

With the assistance of the able colleagues by whom 
Tam surrounded, I hope to press forward, with rapidity 
and energy, those measures which are now in progress 
fur the increase of railway communication, the com- 
mencement of irrication works on an extended scale 
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and the improvement of our telegraphic communication 
with Europe. 


The wide-spread scarcity occasioned by the long con- 
tinued drought has incessantly occupied the attention 
of tho Government. Every means within our reach 
will be taken for the mitigation of the sufferings of the 
poorer classes 5 and we hope we shall be able consider~ 
ably to alleviate the distress which it may be impossible 
altogether to remove. 


To the other important matters referred to in your 
address, the care of the Government will be constantly 
directed, and I pray God that such success may attend 
onr efforts that the prosperity of this mighty umpire 
may be steadily adyanced, and that the highest object 
of good Government may he ottaincd by the daily 
increase of the happiness, comfort, and enligtenment 
of our fellow--ubjects in Hindoostan. 


At the conclusion of his reply, his Lordship said :— 
In addition to what I have said in my formal reply, T 
wish to say that if any gentleman present would desire 
to see me upon any of the very important matters which 
are referred to in the address, I can only say that I shall 
be most happy to receive a visit from any of youy and 
1 think that perhaps great advantage might be derived 
from diseussing some of the important matters referred 
to in the document, which has just been read, with a 
small number of gentlemen who may be deputed by the 
(Chamber te communicate with me, 
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His Excellency was then introduced to a number of 
the members of the Chamber, and the deputation 
retired. 


Address of the Landholdors’ Associa-~ 


tion to Lerd Mayo. 
To 
HIS EXCELLENCY THE RIGHT HON'BLE RICHARD 


SUUTHWELL BOURKE, EARL OF MAYO, x. P. 


My Lorp.—We, the Members of the Landholders’ and Com- 
mercial Association, beg respectfully to offer to your Excellency 
eur pincere congratulations on our safe arrival in Caleutta and 
the assumption of the Vivcieyaly of British India, 

‘We entirely believe that the experience gained duing sour 

Excellency 's aciuinistiation in yvur late responsible office, will 
enable you to deal successfully with all the varied requirements 
of the Government of this great country. 

We fcel confident that after the changes which have been 
made in the Laws relating to Land Tenure, commencing with 
Act X of 1859, your Excellency will see the advantages to the 
country, that will result from a final settlementvé this important 
question, upon which the value of Land so much depends. 

‘The burden imposed upon the transfer of Landed Property 
in 1862, will, wo are equally confident, be considered by your 
Excellency sufficiently heavy, looking at the present depressed 
position of the landed interests. 

The Members of the Association, through whose agency so 
large an amount of British Capital is epread over the country 
in carrying on various industries peculiarly their own, look with 
perfect assurance of receiving from your Excellency’s Govern- 
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ment, all the protection that they can fairly claim, and that, at 
the same time, the interests of the native population will he so 
carefully guarded that the prosperity and contentment of all 
will be secured. 
We have the honor to remain, 
My Lorn, 
Your Excellency’s obedient and humble Servants, 
Jor the Landholdere' and Commercial Association, 
T. M. ROBINSON, President. 
Il. H, SUTHERLAND, Vice-President. 
Calcutta, 
11th January. 1869. 


LORD MAYOS REPLY. 
To 
Mr. ROBINSON ann MEMBERS or THE 
LANDHOLDERY’ axpv COMMER- 
CIAL ASSOCIATION. 


GxxtiemMen,—I thank you most sincerely for the 
kind congratulations on my arrival in India, and as- 
sumption of the Viceroyalty, which are contained in 
your address. 

I am fully sensible of the importance and magnitude 
of the interests you represent, and of the great advan~ 
tages which have arisen from the establishment of the 
industrial enterprises with which you are connected, 

To all the difficult questions connected with the tenure 
and improvement of land, and the burdens affecting its 
transfer, my constant and earnest attention will be 
given, 
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In India, national safety and advancement depend 
mainly on agricultural prosperity, It will therefore be 
my duty to support any measures that will encourage 
the investments of capital in developing the resources 
of the soi]—that will guarantee to the owner the com- 
plete security of his property, and ensure at the same 
time to the laborer, just remuneration for his toil, and 
alleviate, as far as possible, the hardships that are inci- 
dent to his condition. 

ADDRESS OF THE TRADES’ ASSOCIATION. 
To 
Tits Excenvency Tire Rraut Toxoranr 
Tue EARL OF MAYO, K. P., 
Erc., Erc., Erc., 
Vieeroy and Governor-General of India. 


May IT PLEAse your Lorpsmir, 

We, to Memscns of the CALCUTTA TRADES’ ASSO- 
CIATION, desire to joi in the welcome which has greeted 
your ExceLuency on your arriva) in Inpis, and hail with satin- 
faction your assumption of the high Office of VICEROY AND 
GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA. 


As the REPRESENTATIVE OF OUR BELOVED QUEEN, 
we tender to your Lordship our respectful homage, and earnestly 
hope that under your Excettency's rule peace and prosperity 
will prevail throughout the Empire. 

It was permitted to none of your EXcELLENCY’s predecessors to 
pasa their period of office in India in unbroken peace, but we 
trust that a firm foundation for the future security of this Empire 
has been laid in the liberal and enlightened policy pursued by 
your predecessors in office, and in a truer recognition of the 
inestimable advantages flowing from the extension of ComMERCE 
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and the humanizing influences of Eptcation. We do not doubt 
that your Exce.uency's administration willbe marked by such 
a beneficial exercise of the Viceregal authority os will bind the 
hearts of the People of India, varying in race, croed, and senti- 
“ment, more closely in affectionate devotion to the THRONE of our 
Graciovs Soverrian QUEEN VICTORIA. But should there, 
unfortunately, arise in any portion of India commotions engen- 
dered in misguided hostility to the Barrist GoveRNmMENT, we 
are satisfied that the prudence, firmness, and energy which 
characterised your EXCEULENcY’s course of procedure during the 
iecent unhappy disturbances in IRELAND will in like manner bo 
manifested in sustaining the honer of Great Buirain in the 
East. 

The Taaprs' AssoctATIoN is not a political body, but it repre- 
sentry a Clasu having a large stake in the Country ; whose lot is 
vast in it for the best part of their lives; and whose success 
depends upon the general prosperity of the People. We there- 
foro arc deeply concerned in the good government of the Coun- 
try, and take a strong and abiding interest in all measures for 
the improvement of the laws aud for their more efficient 





administration. 

We gladly acknowledge the courteous recognition which the 
claims of the Non-official Classes to take an active interest in 
the Legislative measures of GuveRnMEN® have of late years 
(and more especially by your Excetuexcy’s immediate predeces- 
sor) met with, thereby cultivating and cherishing a connection 
between the GoverxMENT and the Non-official Classes which, 
we believe, has not been without advantage to both. We would 
veuture to hope that the liberal consideration which has hitherto 
been shown to our representations on matters in which our 
interests are more peculiarly concerued, will be continued by 
your Lordship. 

Assuring your Lordehip of our loyalty to the State, and of our 
desire to support and aidthe GovernmENT of the Country, s0 
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fat as our position in it will admit, we beg to express our 
humble hope that the ALMIGHTY will be at your right band 
to direct your ExceLuencr in well and rightly governing this 
¥Emring, and will give you health to discharge the duties to 
which you are called as VICEROY AND GONERNOR-GENE- 
RAL OF INDIA. 


We have the honor to subscribe ourselves, 
Your Lonpsatr’s most obedient and humble servants, 
On behalf of the Commirrez and Memsens of the 
Trapes' Association, 
JAMES G. BOWERMAN 
Master. 


LORD MAYO'S REPLY. 
To 


Mr, BOWERMAN, anp MEMBERS oF THE 
CALCUTTA TRADES’ ASSOCIATION, 

GENTLEMEN, 

I thank you most sincerely for the ex- 
pressions of the welcome and good-will contained in the 
address you have honored me by presenting. 

I most cordially agree in the hopes you entertain, 
that during my administration the tranquility, which 
the able and prudent administration of my distinguished 
predecessor secured to India, may be continued. 

It will be my duty to promote all the efforts that ate 
being made for giving as rapidly as possible to our 
Indian Fellow Sybjects all those blessings and advantages 
which follow in the train of civilization,—to extend 
Edugation, to develope Commerce, to increase Railway 
communication, and to press forward those works of 
Irrigation which have been sanctioned, or are now under 
the consideration of Government. 
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I am fortunate in being associated with able and ex- 
perienced colleagues to whom all these great underta- 
kings are dear. I therefore believe and hope that every 
day will serve to exhibit more plainly and decidedly to 
the world, the blessings of British Rule in India ; and 
that the end and aim of our Government is the improve- 
ment, the welfare, and happiness of the people, 


It will always be my desire to promote the most 
friendly feelings between the Non-official Class and those 
who are employed in the service of the Stuto; and I 
shall always value most highly the independent support 
which may be accorded to our measures by those who 
are occupied in Agricultural, Commercial, or Profession- 
al pursuits, 

I humbly pray that Providence may guide our coun- 
sels, so that all our acts may serve to strengthen in India 
the power of our beloved Quoen; and that Her Majesty 
may long reign with undisputed sway as well over Her 
wide Dominions, as in the hearts and affections of Her 
Indian subjects. 


. ADDRESS OF THE BRITISH INDIAN 
ASSOCIATION, 


Tae Iuer Hon’ste Ricuasp SouTuwent Bovurxx, 
Eant or Mayo, Viscounr Mayo ov Mogycrowmn 
Bagon Naas or Naas, K. P., Vicknoy AnD GovenNox 
Gunga OF Invia, 


MY Logp,— We the members of the British Indian Aseocia- 
tion meeting in this metropolis representing various classcs and 
D 
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interests of the Native Indian community, crave leave to tender 
your Lordship our respectful and cordial welcome upon your 
arrival in this city, and to express the gratification we feel 
at your assumption of the exalted office of Viceroy ard 
Governor-General of India. . 

Wer Majesty's Eastern Empire has been not inaptly celled 
the brightest jewel in the British diadem. The vastness of the 
country, the boundless reaources which it possesses, the teeming 
millions which inhabit it, the various creeds and nationalities 
and the multitude of interests which they represent, and their 
remarkable docility and peaccful character, which considerably 
Giminishes the difficulties of practical administration—all these 
open a sphere of usefulness, a ficld for philanthropy, and 
prospect of administrative success, which will, we have no doubt 
cheer the mind of a statesman, like your Lordship, and call forth 
the highest energy in the interests of civilization and huma- 
nity. 

” Ae Chief Secretary for Ireland your Lordship displayed «a 
judginont, decision of character, eveu-handed justice and con- 
citiation, quatities of mind and heart. which exercised on 2 far 
wider theatre of action, aud under much better conditions 
gnd circumstances, can not fail to lead to much more brilliant 


anccesr, 

Peace reigus through the length and breadth of the Indian 
Empire, the cause of progrcas has received an impetus which 
nothing can stay, the resonrces of the soil are developing 
rapidly, commerce expanding, and the revennes increasing. 
Although certain tracts of the country have been suffering from 
fhe offects of a wide-spread Famine, for the mitigation of which 
timely aud benevolent measnres have already been adopted, 
still such isthe elesticity of the resources of thia land that with 
the return of better seasons, the restoration of the springs of 
industry may be soon locked for, and it is the fervent prayer of 
the community we, have the hoor to represent that these 
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advantages may fructify the more gloriously under your Lord- 
ship's beneficent rule, resulting in the happiness and content- 
ment of the people, 
We have the honor to be, 
My Lorp, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient Servants, 


Tut Mempens oF THE Brirish INpian AsgoctaTIon. 


No, 18, British Indian Association Rooms, 
Ransemoody Guily the 28th January 1869. 


LORD MAYO’S REPLY. 


GentLemEN,—The kind congratulations and cordial 
welcome, to which you give expression in your address, 
are most gratifying to me and IJ offer you in return my 
most sincere thanks, 

I am perfectly sensible of the mighty interests which 
ate entrusted to those who form the Government of this 
great country, It will ever be the object of my adminie- 
tration to secure to every class and creed of Her 
Majesty’s subjects in India the most careful consider- 
ation of their wants and requirements, and actively to 
promote all measures which may tend to their improve- 
ments and their good. 

I sincerely hope that the peaceful era through which, 
wander the administration of my predecessor, India has 
passed, may long continue and that nothing may occur 
to arrest or retard tLe industrial, social, and moral 
advancement which is progressing so rapidily in every 
part of the Empire, 


MAYO, 
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REPLY TO THE ADDRESS OF THE KHANGAM 
MUNICIPALITY. 
To 
Toe Mempxnrs or THE Kuancam Municipatity, ¢ 
GeNtirsen, 


Accept my best and warmest thanks for the kind 
and gratifying terms in which you bave been pleased 
to address me this day. 

Ican assure you that it gives me the sincerest gra~ 
tification to bave been permitted to take part in the 
interesting ceremony of the opening of this Iittle 
Railway—thereby giving practical proof of the desire 
ot the Government of India to do everything that lies 
in its power for tho increase and development of the 
cotton Industry of Central and Western India. 

T agree with you that it is in most cases impolitic 
to attempt to divert from its natural centres and ordi~ 
nary lines the course of trade—and I believe it is 
wiser in considering the construction of Railways and 
other means of communication, either to follow, when- 
evor it is possible, the old Commercial Land-marks of the 
country, than to embark in the always difficult snd 
sometimes impossible object of moving markets from 
their ancient sites. It is often easier to bring the Rail to 
the Market than the Market to the Rail. 

T sincirely hope that the undertaking which we have 
this day eommenced will fulfil the expectations which 
have been formed of it, and will confer material advan- 
tage not only on the town and neighbourhood of 
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Khangam bat onthe Agricultural Industry generally 
of the surrounding district. 


ADPRESS OF THE AJMERE MUNICIPALITY. 

To 

H. E. ras Br. Hos. Ricaagp SourHwxi. Bovsks, 

Eau of Mayo. 
Viscount Mayo of Monycrower, Baron Naas of Nuae 
E.F.G, 4.8.1. &e., &c. 

Viceray and Governor General of India. 

May ir Pugase your Exceuiency. 


‘We, the President, Vice-President and members of 
the Ajmere Municipal Committee, appear before your Excellency 
to-day, on behalf of the Residenta of Ajmere, to offer your Ex- 
cellency a sincere and hearty welcome to thia the ancient Capital 
of Rajpootana ; and at the same time to express to your Excellen- 
cy, asthe representative of our Most gracious Queen, the Em- 
press of Hindoosten, our affection and loyalty towards Her 
Majesty and the Royal Family. 

It is now nearly forty years since this city was honored by the 
presence of the Governor-General of India, and it is therefore 
with feelings of pecnliar interest that we hail your Excellency’s 
visit to Ajmere. Your Excellency comes among us while we 
are still suffering from the effects of the late disastrous Famine ; 
but we trust that in spite of thie and other drawbacks, we shall 
gucceed iu our earnest wish, which is, that your Excellency may 
carry away with you a favorable impression of this time-honored 
city and of ita inhabitants. 

With heart-felt wishes for your Excellency’s long life and 
happiness, and trusting that the remaining period of your vice- 
regal rule in India may be as prosperons and peaceful as hereto- 
fore, we beg to subscribe ourselves, 

Your Ezcellency’s humble servants & well wisheras 
PRESIDENT AND OF AJMERE MUNICIPALITY 
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LORD MAYO’S REPLY. 


Mr. President, Vice President, and Members of the 
Ajmere Municipal Commission, 
GENTLEMEN, * 

I thank you most sincerely for your hearty and 
dutifol address. Her Majesty will be gratified to hear 
of the expressions of loyalty which emanate from one 
of the most remote, but at the same time one of the most 
interesting portions of Her Empire. The disastrous Fa- 
amine which has desolated Rajpootana has been to me a 
source of the greatest sorrow. Although the continued. 
want of rain in some Districts is sti deeply to be 
lamented I trast that the worst is over; and that it 
may please Providence to restore to the people of these 
provinces the seasonable weather which alone can give 
to them the kindly fruits of the earth. 

Ihave come here to see for myself the conditions of 
the country to meet the Chiefs and Princes of the 
neighbouring States, and to make such arrangements 
as will ensure the immediate commencement of the Raj- 
pootana Bailway, 

I am persnaded that when that undertaking is com> 
pleted, the recurrence of such misfortunes, as have, for 
the inst two years, afflicted the country, will be rendered 
almost imprebable. 

I thank you much for your expressions of kindness, 
and wish that you may ever enjoy all health, happiness, 
and prosperity. 

+ Ajmene 20th Ostober 1870. MaYo. 
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ADDRESS OF THE St XAVIER'S COLLEGE 


The Coremony of the Distribution of prizes at St. Xavier's Col- 

‘ege a well known Roman Catholic Institution, went off, mom 

wecessfully, the Hon'ble Ashley Eden being present on the 14th, 

and His Excellency Lerd Mayo on the concluding day. 
The following Address was presented to His Excelleuey Lord 

Mayo by the pupils :— 

To His Excellency the Right Hon'ble Ricnaro Sournwenn 
Bourke Earl of Mayo, Viscount Mayo of Monycrower, Baron 
Naas of Naas, K. P. G. M. 8. 1., Viceroy and Governor General 
of India. 


Youn Excetiency,—In acknowledging our heartfelt thanks ty 
your Lordship for the great honour conferred on our College by 
your presenee at this our Annual Distribution of Prizes, we are 
noved by no ordinary feeling of gratitude. Under any cir. 
sumetances, such an act of condescension must be felt to be the 
tighest encouragement, not only to the five hundred students on 
the rolls of St. Xavier's College, but te their friends and 
tamilies in this city, and in many other parts of the noble Empire 
which owes to your Excollency that loyalty with which the British 
aame is so inseparably associated. 


Loyalty, your Excellency, is no mere return of gratitude for 
favors received, but it is the most’ manly, most graceful and 
the pleasantest expression of obedience to lawful authority. 
Though it is our bounden duty, as British Indian subjects, to be 
loyal, without reckoning the favours we receive from our 
Ruler’a hand and though in expressing our loyalty we only give 
what we are bound to give, we hail with delight the additionel 
slaim of gratitude uoder which your Excellency lays us by your 
presence here this evening. 

‘There were many among us who were present in this very ha! 
when your Excellency's predecessor, Lory Lawxence, in reply 
fo our address ons eimilar eccasion, expressed his agreeable 
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enrprise at the manifestation of feelings, rare as he remarked, in 
these days of discontent and criticism. There were, we believe 
and hope, but few who were not touched by an avowal, thus 
frankly made, of our illustrious guest's faith in the sincerity of 
our sentiments and of the pleasure which they gave him. We 
fervently hope that our present address will be believed by your 
Excellency to speak our mind, when we say, that an act of con- 
desconsion, valuable under any circumstances, is more than ever 
prized by us, when the adminstration of this vast Empire, at all 
times a harassing and absorbing duty, but rendeied more than 
weually so by the present aspect of affairs in Europe, might 
easily disponse your Excellency from extending to your youthful 
subjects atoken of interest which you take in the great causeof 
education and of your benevolence towards us, 

Inspite of the great sndeavours which we meke to render 
our Annual Distribution of Prizes ss attractive as we can, it 
would be folly to suppose that your Excellency comes here in 
quest of recreation. Without prejudice, then, to our humble 
efforts, we must fain acknowledge that not to theseare we 
indebted for the presence of the Viceroy of British India, but 
your Excelleucy’s zeal for the welfare of education and to your 
disinterested benevolence for your Catholic subjects, whose 
iidelity and obedience we pray may never be wanting to your 
Exoollency. That it never shall be wanting on our part is the 
assurance which I have the honour to make to our noble guest 
and Ruler in the name of . 

Tax rori.s oy Sr Xavien's Con.ece 


To the above Lozp Mayo made the following grati- 
fying reply :— 

Very Revd, Sir, Professors, Students, and Pupils of 
Saint Xavier's College. 

It gives me the greatest satisfaction to be present 
here to-day, and to witness the benefits that have been 
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conferred upon so large a number of young men and 
boys, by the disinterested efforts of the Reverend 
g2ntlemen, who are in charge of this admirable institu- 
tion, It is most gratify ing to see that while the benefits 
of clomentary education are given to such a large 
number as 467 children, there is an evident desire on 
the part of some to continue their studies, to take ad- 
vantage of the great boon offered, and to advance to 
the higher paths of knowledge. 


T rejoice to ree by your Report that a student of this. 
College, has in the present year acquired the great 
distinction of winning the Gold medal of the University 
of Calcutta, 

This is signal proof of the excellence and high 
character of the instruction given, and I trust that 
Br, Elins Younan’s success will prove a powerful incen- 
tive to the miny whom I see around me, to follow his 
steps and endeavour to earn so great a distinction, 


I thank you sincerely for the sentiments of loyalty 
eapressed in your address; I know they are but a re+ 
flex of ihe principles inculcated within these walls. 
Happily for us obedience to the Law, submission to 
authority and Loyalty to the Queen are associated 
with the utmost freedom of action and of thought, and 
that in yielding a cordial, hearty, and loyal adherence 
ta British power in the East, you avow yourselves to be 
the willing subjects of a sovereign, who secures to all 
her subjects the fall enjoyment of Civil and Religious 
liberty in its best and widest sense. 
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Though 1 came here to-Jay to assistin the distribu- 
tion of your Prizes, quite as much from a sense of duty, 
as from an anticipation of pleasure, I may unaffectedly 
say that the dramatic performance which we have just 
witnessed has affurded to me, I am sure I may say to 
nll, most excelent amusement. I can only hope that 
the young gentlemen to whom we are so much indebted 
for this agreeable afternoon may perform their parts 
in the great drama of life, upon which they are now 
entering with as much success as they have played this 
evening upon the mimic stage. 


I have now only to wish both tothe Teachers and 
the Pupils of St. Kavier’s College every prosperity and 
succesr, and I feel sure every one who desires the ad- 
vancement of sound Education and the progress of 
true knowledge must heartily desire the welfare of an 
Institution, whose governora have realized the object 
described in their Prospectus, who have given to its 
children a full course of liberal education and who are 
ever laboring to train up their young hearts to virtue 
and to adorn their minds with every useful and becom- 
ing branch of knowledge, 


His Excellency, bestowed special prizes on two of the pupils, 
Soreph Hamilton and Berchmens Roston, for good conduct. 


ADDRESS OF THE MAHOMEDAN LITERARY SOCIETY. 


At 4Pu.on Monday fhe 15th February 1869, a Deputation 
of the Members of the Calcutta Mshomedan Literary Society 
waited on His Excellency, The Viceroy at the Government 
House consisting of the following gentlemen, 
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Moulvie Abbsa Ali Khan Vice President; Moulvie Abdool 
Lutteef Khan Bahadoor Honorary Secretary, Moulvie Kadim 
Hossain, Moulvie Mohamed Abdool Rowoof, Hukeem Syud 
Ahmud Mirza, Moulvie Abdool Hukeem, Doctor Meer Ashruff 
Ally ; Members of the Committee of management; Prince 
Mohamed Shah Allum, Priuce Mohamed Hoormusz Shah, Princo 
Mohamed Walagohur Shah, Prince Mohamed Azeemooddeen, 
Nawab Ahmud Ally Khan Bembers of the Mysore Family, 
Nawab Syud Ahmud Ruaza Khan, of the Chilpore Family ; 
Nawab Mohained Ali Shah of Sirdhana: Hajee Mirza Abdoo! 
Kurreem Sheerazeo ; Ilajeo Mohamed Jaffer Isfihanee ; Syud 
Moortuza Bilbihance ; Shaikh Ibrahim ; Hukeem Mirza Ally 
Khan ; Nawab Medhy Kooly Khan ; Nawab Syud Ahmud Kooly 
Khen ; Captain Hedayut Ally Khan Bahadoor. Aga Mohamed 
Hussain Shrazee ; Moulvic Mohamed Allum ; Intizamoodoulah 
Moulvie Syud Abdool Hussain ; Moulvie Syud Aulli Ahmug 
Asaud Ally Khan; Moulvie Nawab Jan; Moonshee Mohameé 
Murdan Alli Khan ; Khajah Wujeed Jan, Moulvie Zoolfuku: 
Ally ; Moulyie Syud Busharut Ally ; Meer Mohamed Ismael 
Moulvic Knlleomon Ruhman ; Meer Ufzul Hossain. 


On Tlis Ey«. ency Lord Mayo coming to the hall, where they 
were asseml hui, Moulvie Abdvol Lutteef introduced to Hi» 
Excellency the Vice President and members of the committee 
of mauagement, aud other noblemen and gentlemen that were 
prosent, Le then read the following address, and in doing so 
made the following remarks, 


T regret much to inform your Excelleny that the President 
of our Society Kazee Abdool Baree, is exceedingly indisposed, 
and therefore unable to do himself the honor of waiting on 
your Excellency on this occasion aud he has desired me to 
juform your Excellency of the great regrethe feela for it. He 
and other members of the Committee and Society have 
requested me to read the ad 'r-se and I do eo with your 
Eaxcellenoy’a permission. . ’ 
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To 
Tux Ricut Hon’stz RICHARD SOUTHWELL BOURKE 
Eant oy Mavo Viscount or Monycrower. Banox 
Naas ov Naas, K. P. G. M. & EL Vicenoy axp 
Govenxon-GenenaL oF INDIA. 
Mar tr prease Your EXczi.ency. 

On behalf of the Mohamedan Literary Mociety of 
Calcutta, we beg to approach your Excelleny to say a few words 
of welcome to their shores and to solicit from your Excellency 
® continuance of the countenauce and favor which your 
Excellency’s Predeceasor extended to the Society, thereby 
inevcasing its ephere of influence and usefulo 





As may perhaps be already known to Your Excellency, the 
Bociety which we have the honor on this occasion to represent, 
ia composed of Mohamedan Noblemen and Gentlemen of 
varions ranks and professions from many vf the Provinces 
of India British and Native; for though having its Head 
Quarters in Calcutta, the Society has succeeded in enlieting 
in active co-operation in its objects, the leading members of 
Mohamedan Society throughout Bengalj and the Northwest 
Provinces and even of the Punjaub, Oudh, Rajpootana aad 
the Deccan. And they have combined togethor for tho 
purpose of promoting to the best of; their ability, the growth 
ef an inclination on the part of the rising generation of 
Mohamedans to shore in the benefits of education and the 
means of genersl progress so freely held out by the British 
Government to all clasece in the Empire, This the_ Society 
baa undertaken to do by means of Lectures in Arabic, Persian 
and Oordoo, delivered at monthly meetings on subjects connected 
with Western Literature and Science or on select portions of 
Arabic and Persian Literature ; selections from which Lectures 
are afterwards printed and circulated throughout the Country. 
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The Society bas also had the advantage of Lectures in 
English delivered by Euglish gentlemen of learning and 
ability, which have been interpreted to the audience in the 
‘Vernacular, and some of which have been illustrated by 
experiments. Lastly, the Society holda an annual Convers- 
azione in the Town Hall, at which members and freinds 
have the opportunity of meeting European gentleman in 
friendly, rational intercourse, andof having their interest 
excited and attention directed to some of the most impor- 
tant physical Sciences of the West. ~ 

A consciousness of material progress and prosperity 
under the protection of the British Power ia no doubt on 
essential element in the feeling of loyalty by which that Poweria 
regarded by ailits Indian Subjects : butthe Society believes that 
exiucation is the most essential agency by which that conscious- 
ness can be induced, and the Society strictly confines itself to 
the aid of educational efforts among the community for which 
it existe, As it thus endeavours as far as lies within its means 
to help the educational policy of the Government, we respect- 
fully request that your Excellency will vouchsafe to it a con- 
tinuance of the encouragement which has hitherto been bestowed, 
upon it by your Predecessor. 


His Excellency then made the following reply :— 
Mr. Vice-Presment, NosteMEn, AND GENTLEMEN, 

I thank you most sincerely for the words Sof wel- 
eome tothe shores of India contained in your Ad- 
dress. 

Theobjects for which your Society has been formed 
must alwayscommand the sympathy and support of 
every man who really desires the extension of educa- 
tion throughout the Queen’s dominions in India. 

Though it is the duty of Government to assist and 
encourage, by every means in its power, the progress 
of knowledge, yet it is to the independent efforts of the 
Natives of India themselves that we must mainly look 
for the most important results, 

An organization, such as yours, commanding such 
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wide ramifications, and spreading over a large portion 
_ of the country’ must havethe effect of developing 
among thousands of your countrymen a desire not 
only for the study of Oriental Classics, but for a full 
acquaintance with the Literature of the west. 

Most cordially, therefore, do I wish that your 
efforts may be crowned with success, and it will always 
be my duty to offer to you any encouragement or 
assistance which it is in my power to afford, 


ADDRESS TO LORD MAYO, BY THE MERCANTILE 
COMMUNITY OF RANGOON. 


Tho following address wos presented to H. E. 
Lord Mayo at Rangoon a few days before his assasin- 
tion:— 

May it please your Excellency,—We the undersigned 
members of the mercantile community of Rangoon, beg to 
express our deep gratification at the visit of your Excellency 
to this important province, which will doubtless ever find 
x» place in the history of British Burmab, At the same time 
we gladly avail ourselves of your Excellency’s gracious per- 
mission to briefly recapitulate those measures which, we 
believe, would more immediately promote the commercial 
prosperity and moral and material well-being of this quarter 
of Her Majesty's dominions. 

2 We have already submitted our humble memorial to 
your Excellency’s Government, praying for the adoption of a 
Government standard measure for rice in British Bormah. 
‘The variations in the cubic capacity of the basket now in 
use are almost endlesa, Whilst the increase in the cultivation 
and exportation of rice has been most marvellous under 
British role, the competition is no longer one of price, but 
one of misrepresentation and freud as regards the basket. 

Th ‘boatmen are induced by the native brokers to pell 
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their cargoe of rico to gome particular firm on the 
understanding that asmall basket would be weed ss the 
measure, but aubsequently they often find that they have 
been deluded, and that they must either submit to s lose 
. by using a larger basket or proceed to another broker 
and go through another round of trickery, which your 
memorialists are unable to check. This evil hes been 
largely increased of late years, consequent on the mag- 
nitude of the trade ; but it would be entirely removed by 
the introduction of a government basket ag a standard 
measure, which should be compulsory upon all concerned 
in the trade in unhusked rice throughout British Burmah. 

3. We wonld next respectfully invite your Excellency’s 
attention to the subject of coolie immigration from India 
or elsewhere, Whilst the population is overflowing in many 
parts of India, Burmah has waste lands in abundance, and 
is in crying want of labour; but the immigration from 
India is carried on by native maistries and others, with- 
out any control from British authorities, and under a 
system which, as far as women are concerned, bears but 
too often a resemblance to slavery. Meantime the supply 
of coolies is utterly insufficient to meet the ‘wants of tha 
province. We would accordingly urge thy oxtension to 
Burma of the contract Law which prevails in Cachar, 
Sylhet, and Assam, under which coolie emigrants are sufftci< 
eatly protected,whilst employers of labour are secured from loss.’ 

4. The attention of your Excellency’s Government hus often 
been drawn tothe exceptiunal export duty on rice, which amounts 
(to sbout 14 per cent. on the value of the unhusked grain. We 
‘do not press for ite repeal, but we would respectfully express the 
hope that on this account a larger grant mey be made from the 
imperial treasury for the improvement of thie province especially 
‘sa regards embankments, roads. and canals. 

S. We next venture toremind your Excellency that the lage 
mercantile community of British Burmah are suffering from the 
want ofa Bankrup tcy Law, which would protect them from fraudu. 
lent debtors, We should prefer the extension of the Bankruptcy 
Act recently pessed in England ; but should this bs deemed in- 
expedient by your Excellency’s Government, we should pray t 
the Act now under consideration for British India may be extended 
to British Burmab. ‘ ~— 
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6. We beg to expremour humble hope that your Excellency’s 
visit to Burmah may be speedily followed by the construction of 
s railway to Prome, as this measure will tend, perhaps more than 
auy other, to extend the cultivation of waste lands and encourage 
further immigration into thia sparsely-peopled territory. 

% Finally, we would submit for your Excellency’a considera: 
tion that under existing arrangements both the local administra- 
tion and the rading community of Rangoon are completely oat 
off from all telegraphic communication with the shipping in the 
bey, whilst the important port of Bassein is ehut out from all tele- 
@raphic communication whatever. We should respectfully suggest 
‘that the most economic way of removing that evil would be to extend 
the wire from Henzadsh through Bassein to Pagoda Point oppo 
nite Diamond Island and near Cape Negrais, where, if the commu- 
nication were established, the shipping in the Bay of Bengal would 
undoubtediy make it a general part of call for orders. 

8. Having thus bronght our local wants to the attention of 
your Excellency, we beg also to express our admiration of your 
Exceltency’s wise administration, not only as it affects thin pro- 
vines, but the whole of our Indian Empire. The peace and tran- 
quillity which generally prevails throughout Her Majesty's Fast- 
erm Dominions and the States bevond the Frontier are mainly due 
to the firm and liberal poliey which has hitherto characterised your 
Excellency’s rule. The Gnancial crisis which hed grown somewhat 
alarming when your Excellency anrumed the Viceroyalty has now 
we believe, passed away ; whilet, as affects ourselves, we are grate-, 
Yul to know that the affairs of this province have received a Inrge 
sttent ion frovo your Excellency’s Government, as ia evinced by 
measures to which we need not more particularly revert on the present 
@ccasion. 7 

9. Inconclusion, we take thia opportunity to congratulate your 
Exo ellency upon being the first Viceroy of India who bas favoured 
Barmah with a visit, andthe first GovernorGeneral who has landed 
in Burmah sincethe visit of the great Marquis of Dalhousie; and 
wo would also expreas our fervent conviction that thia auspicious 
‘erent wil pr ove of the utmost benefit to the loyal popylation of 
this province. and our equally fervent prayer that every blessing 
may atténd the future lives ofthe Countess of Mayo and your Excel- 
lency, and those of the distinguished guests who have accotnpanied 
your Excellency on your voyage to these distant shorea—We re 


main with the greatest respect, your Hxoollency’s most obedient 
end bumble Servants. 
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Eoz> Wiro then addressed ths deputationas follows 
Gentlemen — Inthanking you most sincerely for the kindly terms 
in which yon have addressed me, I beg to express to you my 
gratitud> for the generous and warm reception I have met with 
here, Itis most gratifying to witness how firmly British enter- 
prise and industry are implanted in this land, and considering 
that 8> short a tims has elapsed since Burmah has been 
annexed to our empire, it ia wonderful to see how much haa 
‘een done. A great future isin store for this country, when 
wa recollect that ont of 93,000 equare miles only 3,000 are at 
present under cultivation. Wecan conceive what this great 
province will be when tho effects of Western intelligence and 
enterprise are thoroughly developed throughout its wide limits, 
An answer hs already been forwarded to your memorial of the 
14th September last, regarding the standard measures to be 
employed in the buying and selling of rice. ‘The memorial 
would have been replied to sooner, had it not been that the 
measure, which is now Act XXXL of 1871 was being 
passed by the Legislative Council. you will find by that 
letter that the Government were prepared to meet the wishea 
of the memorialists to the utmost extent that the law permits, 

‘The smallness of the population is one of the greatest 
difficulties under which the province now miffers, 1 shall 
at ones consider with my colleagues whether it may not be 
posisible by some such measure as you describe to stimulate 
immigration from the more populous portions of the empire, 
and even from foreign parts; but as you are aware experience 
has shown that the proper regulation of coolie emigration is one 
of the most difficult questions that can engage the attention of 
an Indian Government. 


‘The construction of a railway to Prome has been for some 
‘ime under the consideratien of the Government. The in- 
formation is now complete, but I havedelayed coming to any 
final conclusion until after my visitte Barmah is concluded, 
and I have had an opportunity of hearing all that can be said 
upon thesubject. I can only aay that the matter has been the 
mabject of moet careful enquiry, and that shortly after my 
retarn to Calcutta, I shall be able to declare the decision of the 
Government on the subject, 
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LT have no doubt that the mercantile community of British 
Barmah are, in common with several other communities in 
different parts of the empirc, suffering from the want of a 
good Binkruptey Law, but great difficulties are experienced 
in coming to any practical conclusion on the subject, arising 
principally from the difficulty of framing a measure which 
will equally be applicable to the larger towns and to the 
widely different state of things that are found in the rural 

istricts. 

The Gevernment of India has done more for the establiah- 
mant of good telegraphic communication than any Govern- 
ment inthe world. Any woll-devised plan for improving the 
telegraphic syste im this province will be thankfully re- 
ceived, but I must reminl you that we have arrived at that 
stage of telegraphic communication in India that it will be 
difficult to sanction any very lerge additions to our system 
unless there isa rensonable prospect of their becoming fairly 
remunerative, 

The export-duty on grain is doubtless an impost which 
every Government would be desirous of removing. It would 
‘be manifestly improper for me immediately before the pro- 
duction of the Annual Budget, to enter into the discussion 
of a mutter 20 nearly connected with the general finance of 
the empire as thisis. All I cansay is, that the subject is 
constantly inour minds, though I cannot believe, that the 
financial position of the country or the claims that are press- 
ed for relief in other directions will enable us at present to 
propose the repeal of the rice-duties. I am happy to say 
that, under the influence of the measures that have been 
taken for the last three years, the finances of the country are 
daily becoming more and more sound, and I cannot but hope 
that when my hon’ble colleague, the Financial Member, pre- 
senta in a few weeks his Annual Statement, he will be able 
to deacribe a fiscal position of increasing prosperity and unmis- 
takable security. 

I join most heartily in your wishes that under the good 
guidance of Providence this great province will rapidly but 
steadily advance, apd that the firm establishment of British 
rule and the development of British enterprise may prove 
a lasting and unmixed blessing to the Burmese people. 
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For myself and Lady Mayo J may say that our visit te 
Burmah will always formone of the happicat recollections 
of our Indian career, and we shall never forget the warm- 
hearted kindness, welcome and hospitality, which have been 
so lavishly displayed towards us by every class in the pro- 


vince, 


LAST SPEECH OF LORD MAYO AT THE DUBBAR 
IN RANGOON. 

Officials and Gentlemen of British Burmah,—It gives me 
sincere gratification to meet you here today, I thank you 
not only for coming, bnt for the splendid and hearty recep~ 
tion you gave me on my arrival. This is the first time since 
India has become an integral part of the British Empire 
that a Viceroy has visited British Burmah, In doing honor 
4o me you do honor to our Gracious Sovereign, who has sent 
me to represent Her Majesty and British Rule in this land, 
Let noman tell you that any change is likely tooccur. Arra- 
can, Pegn, and Tenasserim are British, and British they will 
remain for many generations of men ; but we rule you only 
for your good—we govern iu order that you should live in 
peace, prosperity, and happiness—that you should be free to 
come-and go—that whatever you possess should be secure— 
that all your rights should be preserved and vour national 
customs and habits respected. In the Chief Commissioner 
and the officers under his control, you have men who will 
attend to your wants —who will administer strict justice, and 
endeavour in every way to increase the prosperity ofall, In 
such duty they will always receive the warm support of the 
Viceroy and the Government of India. Whatever petitions 
you have presented will be carefully considered, and all re- 
Presentations that are made by you will be inquired into, 


BRAMHO MARRIAGE BILL, 


The Bill, as it now framed, explained, and dis- 
cussed by the powerful arguments of my honble 
friend, is necessary to relieve a portion of our fellow- 
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subjects from a distinct dieability—I may say penal- 
ty—under which they labour. It is in thorough 
harmony with the fundamental principles under 
which this Government has been carried on, namely, 
complete and entire liberty and tolerance in respect 
of every religious sect in this Empire ; and 1 cannot 
conceive that any one can have any valid objection 
to this Bill. On the part of Government I must say 
that we are determined to carry out this principle 
ju this matter. and that we intend to relieve this 
or any other sect of our fellow-subject from the 
inanifest disability under which they labour, Other 
religious sects in India have been similaily relieved, 
and no matter what reasons are brought to the con- 
trary, Iam prepared here to say that this Govern- 
ment will never consent to continue a state of the 
law which has the effect of imposing a severe dis- 
ability upon a portion of our fellow-subjects, going 
possibly to the extent of making their wives ocon- 
cubines, their children bastards, and rendering the 
devolution of their proporty insecure. Therefore, 
as far as the principle is concerned, I may state the 
firm determination of the Government to enforce 
itin this matter. With regard to its details, the 
Bill as it now stends interferes in no way with the 

-wgeligious freedom or practice of any sect, be it new 
or old, I don’t believe that the most orthodox 
Hindoo—a Hindoo who is most attached to hia reli- 
gion—would declare that persons who secede from 
that religion are to suffer disabilities with regard 
to mrrriage ; in fact, ifI am not very much mis- 
taken it will be found in the earlier papers that 
have been published upon this subject that great 
Hindoo authorities have declared laws affecting the 
marriages of other persons other than those of the 
Hindoo creed, a matter of indifference to them, and 
that in the discussion of such measures they, as 
Hindoos, would have no concern. 


